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The Inquisitio Eliensis Re-considered 


1. The Contents and the Text 


5 his pronouncements upon the Inquisitio Eliensis J. H. Round 
was often at his most pontifical, but, in the words of M. Bémont 
which Round himself applied to Professor Freeman, ‘ it is prudent 
to re-read after him the texts which he invokes’.! It is at once 
apparent, on studying the relevant sections of the magnificent 
opening paper in Fendal England, that his main preoccupation, so 
far as Ely documents were concerned, was with Cambridgeshire 
material; his use of passages drawn from the other counties was 
extremely slender. A score of years ago, to criticize Round’s work 
might have been considered to be impertinent and profitless, yet as 
early as 1906 Mr. Charles Johnson had shown that Round’s con- 
tention that the Inguisitio Eliensis was taken, as regards its Essex, 
Norfolk, and Suffolk material, from the second volume of Domesday 
Book, was indefensible.2. A new collation of the texts shows that 
there is in them much which Round ignored or misinterpreted. 


Three manuscripts of the LE. survive, each probably a late 
twelfth-century copy. Two are in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; O.2.41 (known as B), which to Dr. M. R. James, the 
cataloguer of the Trinity manuscripts, appeared to be of date slizhtly 
earlier than that known as C (O.2.1). The third (Cotton Tiberius 
A. vi), styled A, is in the British Museum. 

Part of A was used by Sir Henry Ellis for the I.E. text printed 
in the Additamenta section of Domesday Book.’ It was used also 
as a basis for Hamilton’s edition of the I.E. and Inguisitio Comitatus 
Cantabrigiensis (1.C.C.), in footnotes to which he printed the variant 
readings in the B and C manuscripts. For this both were criticized 
by Round, who stigmatized A as ‘ the worst of the three transcripts ’; 
he proclaimed that he believed C to be the best, and that A was 
derived from B, whereas Hamilton had suggested that B was the 


1 J. H. Round, Feudal England (London, 1895), p. 437: 

*V. C. H., Norfolk, ii. 4. 

* Diomesday] B[ook], London 1816, iv. 495-528. 

* Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis (subjicitur Inquisitio Eliensis) ewra N.E.S.A. 
Hamilton (London, 1876), The copy of the I.C.C. survives only in a form bound up 
with A. 
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origin of C (op. cit. p. 124). Though Hamilton’s text is far from 
being a perfect one, it is inconvenient to give references to the 
folios of all three manuscripts, and accordingly the pages of the 
printed text alone are indicated here." 

Ellis did not print A beyond fo. 66b, ignoring the remainder, 
which seems on the whole to be as much a product, or by-product, 
of the Inquest of 1086, as the portion he did print. This material, 
available only in the manuscripts or Hamilton’s edition, includes 
(i) a list of manors, giving the demesne and tenants’ teams and the 
categorized population on each, which Round styled the breviate; (ii) 
a somewhat similar list, entitled Nomina Villarum, giving the number 
of tenants’ teams only; and (iii) what here is styled a ‘ Schedule ’, 
arranged by fiefs, of many of the estates to which Ely laid claim, 
and which resembles an abbreviated form of the section entitled 
Terrae Occupatae which follows the Exeter Domesday. In A and B 
this Schedule ends with the tenancies of Haimo de Saint-Clair, 
but C adds those of a number of notables, only one of whom appears 
in the earlier part also. C, too, alone includes a somewhat similar 
schedule of claims which internal evidence proves to refer to pre- 
Inquest conditions. Excluding the lists of jurors for Cambridgeshire 
and Hertfordshire Hundreds which preface the I.E., A (in double 
column) occupies folios 39a2 to 7ob2, with 31 lines to the column, 
of the collection of documents styled the Liber Eliensis; B folios 
166 to 274, with 23 lines to the page, each page having been folioed 
individually; C folios 179a to 212b, with 29 lines to the page. 
Hamilton gave the folio references for A only. 

Hamilton’s edition, which was designedly an uncritical plain 
text, is unfortunately untrustworthy in several respects. The errors 
are largely statistical ones; e.g. in the Fel/tuuelle entry on pages 
131~2 he gives A as reading xxiiii homines, whereas it agrees with B 
and C, and with D.B. II. 213b, in reading xxxiiii, while the end of 
the values total which follows the Bewersham entry on page 179 is in 
A xiiii, not xvii sol. He quite frequently misread / as i, as collation 
with D.B. and the other manuscripts demonstrates, and was deceived 
by the similarity of the A copyist’s ¢ and ¢ and of his I and L; thus 
on page 160 Pecehaga should be Petehaga, and on page 135 Lachesham 
should be Iachesham. What is perhaps more serious is that his 
attribution of variants in his footnotes is often erroneous. For 
example (p. 133, note 6), B, like C, mentions a team which A omits, 
and, like C, correctly has acres where A has carucates (p. 152, 
note 11), but here and in numerous other instances Hamilton printed 
B as coinciding with A, not with C. Again, in the Brammesuuelle 
entry on page 161, B rightly reads wnd(e) and not, as A and C, wn(us), 
of which variant Hamilton gives no indication. These and his 


1 The Nomina Villarum section of the LE. is hereinafter referred to as N.V., and 
the ultimate source of the I.E. as ‘Q’. 
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other errors and omissions are of some moment, for the three texts 
differ considerably. 

It is of course not infrequently impossible to determine whether 
D.B. or one or more I.E. manuscripts might be in error, for it some- 
times happens that two of the texts give one reading and the other 
two a different one. We are, however, reasonably justified in 
assuming that if three of the versions coincide, the fourth contains 
a mistake.’ Collation, ignoring mistakes common to all three 
texts of the I.E., shows that B is the best, and not C as Round stated. 
It contains only about forty-five major flaws, made up of nineteen 
omissions and a dozen statistical blunders, together with a few 
gtammatical, orthographic, and copying errors, while the quantity 
of minor slips and omissions is very much smaller than in A or C. 

A has about four times the number of serious defects to be found 
in B; there are fifty major omissions, and still more statistical errors. 
Among its other principal eccentricities is to use the wrong tense 
of a verb; ¢.g. tenet, potest, in referring to pre-Conquest tenancies; 
and to confuse hides with Hundreds (Me/deburne, Wittleseia, pp. 109, 
115). But C proves to be the worst of the three. The number of 
major mistakes is well over 200, of which more than half 
are statistical ones; its author displays a singular tendency to 
reverse digits (writing, e.g. /x for x/ and ix for xi) while its Breviate 
figures are often incorrect. Round described it as ‘ marred by a 
singular tendency to omission ’, and this is true in two senses. Each 
of the texts seems to have been checked, and some of the errors and 
omissions repaired, but the number of marginal additions is by far 
the greatest in C. C, too, has a distinct tendency to omit the 
inessential where the sense can be gathered without its inclusion 
(e.g. est, et, de, or ¢ for caruca), and also, and far more frequently 
than do the other manuscripts, omits indication as to which figure 
relates to villeins or bordars or slaves, presuming that others will 
remember this is their order throughout. 

But Round seems to have been right in thinking that A was 
derived from B. Out of sixty-four apparent omissions and errors in 
B, A has 75 per cent of these also. Some of these are of obvious 
significance: ¢.g. et est ibi quater xx oves (where C has sunt), pot. 
licentiam (twice; C has praeter, sine), soc(a) et so(ca) where C has 
saca et soca.* Similar statistical errors also occur; ¢.g. 34 acres 
where D.B. and C on both fos. 198a and 208bi have 44 (Belinegs, 
pp- 186, 150). Occasionally, it is true, B has an error which is C’s 
also, but which A does not make; ¢.g. 18 cottars and 5 bordars, 
which four other versions show should have been 17 and 6 re- 
spectively, or writing senet when the sense demands /enuit.* 

1 For Cambridgeshire entries the I.C.C. provides additional evidence as to which 
reading is the right one, and this can sometimes be obtained also from other documents 


bound up with the I.E. * Baelessam, Ramtune, |_olesuuorda, Ratesdena, pp. 105, 112~3, 141. 
® Winteworda, Rattenduna, Lieuremera, pp. 120, 170, 126, 142. 
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The general resemblance between the name-forms, both place- 
and proper, of A and B, and the differences from those of C, are 
also well marked. We have, for example: 


A B Cc 
fo. fo. fo, 
43bi Chaba 181 Chaba 183a Cloppa 
45ai Mucellus 187 Mucellus 184b Michellus 
s3ai Kanincghala 213 Kenincghala 192a Cheningehala 
$3a2 Gildecrose 214 Gildecrose 192a Childecrosse 
s4ai Hersham 217 Hersham 192b Arsam 
s4b2 Bainnard 220 Bainnard 193b Bernart 
s6b2 Corsforda 227 Corsforda 195b Carleforda 
63ai Duneuuicc 249 Duneuuicc z01a Donewich 
6sbi Ledrincgeham 257 Ledrincgeham 203b Letheringeham 


On the other hand, there are a number of instances, but far fewer 
than those of resemblance, where the forms of A and B are dissimilar, 
and in many of these the C form resembles that of either A or B. 


A B Cc 
fo. fo. fo. 
43a2 Kingestuna 180 Chingestuna' 183a Chinchestune 
44ai Standardus 183 Stanhardus 183b Stanhardus 
44b2 Thornecia 187 Tornei 185a Thorneie 
s7bi Blakeman 230 Blacheman 196a Blacaman 
s9bi Kingestona 236 Cincgestune* 197b Kingestune 
63a2 Berkam * ago Bercham z01a Bercham 


A, incidentally, has (incorrectly) Stunteneie where B and C have 
Suttune (p. 170). Both A and B omit a couple of entries to be found 
in C (Histon and Kingston, p. 125). 

While all the manuscripts amply demonstrate their common 
ultimate origin, ¢.g. all three omit the mention of F/amendic Hundred 
which should have preceded the entry for Balsham (p. 105; LC.C. 
Pp. 24 ef supra), include an irrelevant habet (Grundisburgh, p. 129), 
and each uses memus in certain entries, silva in others (¢.g. pp. 110, 103), 
they display also individual idiosyncracies. The author of C was 
inclined to aspirate certain words which A and B do not: he wrote 
hora, bortus, where A and B have ora, ortus. Some differences may 
have been caused not by the employment of synonyms, but by one 
clerk selecting a word or phrase in the original where another did not. 
A and B have in dominicam firmam where C has ad elemosinam (p. 101); 
Cis inclined to write animalia ociosa where A and B content themselves 
with animalia. Many of the orthographic differences may have been 
caused by a clerk not copying his source letter for letter, but writing 
down the combination and order of these which their sound 
suggested to his mind. 


But B, on fos. 251 and 266, has Kimegestuna, Kinegestun, 
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Il. The Source of the Inquisitio Eliensis 


Round, rightly proving that the I.E. could not have been made 
from the I.C.C, or from D.B., vol, I, as we possess it, postulated as 
its source a document which he claimed was a return made by the 
abbey to a writ of William I’s instructing Lanfranc to enquire 
further into the Ely lands with the aid of the bishops of Coutances 
and Winchester and others; a writ which, he decided, was that for 
the holding of the Domesday Inquest of 1086.1 The improbability 
of these origins has been amply demonstrated by Mr. E. Miller, 
who dates this writ to a time appreciably earlier than that of the 
Domesday Inquest, but points out that it is unlikely that the LE. 
is a return to a writ unconnected with this Inquest.* The source 
of the LE. was probably that suggested by Professor Galbraith 
—‘a prototype made very close to the Domesday Inquest ’, made 
from ‘a copy of the first geographical proceedings of the circuit 
which included Cambridgeshire and apparently Hertfordshire as 
well’ and ‘the more finished pre-Domesday but still feudal sum- 
maries sent in by the East Anglian circuit and the circuit which 
included Huntingdonshire’? As regards Round’s contention that 
the compilers of the I.E, included material unavailable to the Domes- 
day clerks (pp. 132~3), which Mr. Miller seems prepared to accept 
(p. 452), the texts suggest that all the information they contain may 
have been a product of the Inquest, some of which the Domesday 
scribes rejected or ignored. Though arguments against such origins 
can be adduced, they are not necessarily valid ones. 

The similarity of language, and of the order of the entries, in 
I.E. and D.B., is most marked.‘ Variations of formula and vocabu- 
lary need cause us no concern, for Round copiously demonstrated 
the scribes’ ‘ use of synonym and paraphrase ’ (of. ci/., p. 26). Nor 
need the quite frequent differences in the order of entries; ¢.g. those 
for Hertfordshire and Huntingdonshire, nor the unexpected intro- 
duction of Linna into the demesne section of Norfolk, nor the varying 
order of Hundreds (in ILE. Depwade, Diss, Henstead, whereas in 
D.B. Depwade comes last of the three). In Suffolk the LE. entries 
for each of five adjacent Hundreds—Bosmere, Claydon, Carlford, 
Wilford, Loes—are frequently not together, Hundred by Hundred. 
But this also may be said; collation of the Exeter with the Exchequer 
Domesday displays how Domesday clerks rearranged their material 
(as Ely copyists may have done), and the Ely sources, or a private 
guide to the order of inscription, may have been grouped by 


1 Op. cit. pp. 8, 129, 155 ff. 

* EF. Miller, ‘ The Ely Land Pleas in the Reign of William I’, ante xii, 438~56. 

*V.H. Galbraith: Studies in the Publie Records (London, 1948), pp. 98-9. 

* See, ¢.g. Strathala (p. 126; LU. 19), Réxemerde (p. 155; U1. 214), Marebam (p. 197; 
. 212b), Acolt (second part: p. 155; II. 41ob). 

*P. 131; IL. 276 (among the invesiones): p. 136; LU. 215). 
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Hundreds, with each hundredal account separate from its 
fellows. 

There are strong textual suggestions that the source of the I.E, 
was something akin to the Liber Exoniensis, and the reason why the 
account for the initial shire follows an I.C.C. rather than a D.B. 
model may be that possibly the clerks of this circuit did not at first 
produce a redrafting by fees, from which it would be easy to select 
the demesne and other groups of manors: alternatively, the abbot 
may have got hold of a copy of the first proceedings of the Inquest 
for the shires in which Ely land lay. For the LE. includes, which 
D.B. does not, much which would appear in a document of the 
character of the Lib. Exon., an (improved) copy of which was 
surely the source of the south-western Exchequer Domesday.’ 
The inclusion of the Summaries of demesne land and of the Ely 
milites (pp. 121-4) is one indication of this. For similar Summaries 
appear at the end of the Lib. Exon. and in the body thereof (fos. 
$27b-8b, 530b-1; 173): one for Earl Alan’s Yorkshire estates 
was even reproduced, though perhaps inadvertently, in the Ex- 
chequer Domesday (fo. I. 381az). These Ely Summaries can 
hardly have been compiled by the clerk who wrote the original 
of the L.E., for they include a Summary of Hardwin’s Hertfordshire 
estates, not one of which has anything to do with the abbey ; and 
for the whole of Picot’s and of Hardwin’s Cambridgeshire lands, 
many of which have no Ely connections. If the authors of the I.E. 
had produced them, probably they would have included, on the 
evidence of the Cambridgeshire Summaries for individual land- 
owners in the I.E., which distinguish between the thegnland and the 
sokeland, similar Summaries for, e.g. William of Warenne’s extensive 
acquisitions of Ely property in Norfolk, or for Earl Alan’s Suffolk 
lands which he is said to have ‘ taken away ’ from the abbey (p. 184). 
These may indeed well have existed, but were omitted from the I.E. 

There are, too, passages in the I.E. which read as though they 
came from documents closer to the ‘ original returns’ than was 
D.B., and which yet were evolved from Inquest material, though 
they are absent from D.B. Their inclusion of the dimensions of the 
Huntingdonshire manors suggests that in this circuit such informa- 
tion was usually provided for the Domesday authorities, just as it 
was in Norfolk and Suffolk, for which counties and others it appeared 
in Domesday Book. The Huntingdonshire entries, too, mention 
ploughlands which the abbot possesses which are not reckoned as 
part of the hides at which the manors are assessed: in similar fashion 

1 It is interesting that in D. B, Ely’s Thetford and Norwich property appears in the 
accounts of these towns, attached to the Terra Regis section (Il. 119, 117); Norwich 


comes in LE, between Brothercross and Hersham Hundred entries which are conse- 
cutive in D.B. (p. 135). 


* For the arguments, see R. Welldon Finn, ‘ The Immediate Sources of the Exchequer 
Domesday ’, Buil. of the J. Rylands Lib., xi (1957), 47-78. 
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the Lib. Exon., in the main text, in its Summaries, and in its geld 
accounts, mentions with varying phraseology the carucatae nunquam 
geldantes which are distinct from the assessed land and were never 
‘ divided into hides’. Since the geld accounts for the south-west 
were preserved with the Exeter Domesday, it is of obvious signifi- 
cance that the I.E. Spa/duuic entry includes the phrase s/timo geldo, 
a phrase which recurs in the geld accounts of Lib. Exon. 

It is surely also of significance that, quite frequently, when the 
abbey holds a portion of a vill only, the account of this in the I.E. 
mentions the total assessment of the vill, and any reduction thereof. 
To do so is not the custom for the majority of the entries, and there- 
fore the presumption must be that the phrase was taken from some 
document in character resembling the I.C.C., in which it regularly 
appears, though also absent from D.B. The Melbourn entry, for 
example, begins Mel/deburne p(ro) x b(idis) se defend(ebat) in tempore 
r(egis) AZd(uuardi) et modo (pro) viii Midis), of which Ely has 2} only.* 

It was Round’s contention that the phrase mensurata in breni 
Sanctae Adel(dridae), in its appearance in the I.E., was there mean- 
ingless, on the grounds that it could not have occurred in the 
original returns, and referred only to the text of Domesday Book 
(op. cit. pp. 136-7). Its inclusion is, I consider, of appreciable 
importance. It appears in D.B. (II. 212b; Marehbam) and in the 
parallel I.E. entry (p. 137). Its employment was surely to indicate 
that the dimensions of Marham, not given in this entry, were to be 
found in the account of the Ely demesne fief—in breui S. AEdel. So 
they are, at the end of the account of Marham (p. 130), and in each 
of the LE. entries the twenty-seven sokemen concerned are 
recorded. This must have been taken from the Ely copy of the 
redrafting of the original returns, which we might call Q. A 
further point is probably of importance also. Round decided that 
it could not have appeared in the ‘ original returns ’, ‘ where all the 
entries relating to Marham would have come together’. But the 
structure of D.B. and I.E. suggests most forcibly that for the eastern 
shires their ultimate source was not of the character of Round’s 
principal preoccupation, the LC.C. The Inquest’s unit for most 
of D.B. was the manor, and not the vill. If all the entries for a 
‘vill’ came together in Q, what was the point of D.B. and LE. 
separating these entries? Often enough references to a single 
place are not consecutive in the individual fief or portion of a fief 
in either. In the LE., two Islington entries are separated by that 
for Acre (p. 131), and so they are in D.B. (II. 213); the Sharpstone, 
Rushmere, Grundisburgh, and Dallinghoo entries are inconsecutive 
in both. Bromeswell appears four times in fifteen entries all in 


»P. 166. 


*P. 109; ICC, p. 66. See also Stetchworth, Meldreth, Willingham, and vills not 
in the LC.C., ¢.g. Impington. 
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the same fief, but in first, eleventh, thirteenth, and fifteenth places in 
D.B. (pp. 161-2; Il. 387, 387b), and in the I.E. as nos. 376, 378, 
383, and 389. 

But the use of a variant of this phrase in the Summaries produces 
a puzzle. The Ely thegnland and sokeland which Hardwin, Picot, 
and Guy hold in Cambridgeshire is therein said to be scripta et 
appretiata in breue abbatis de Ely.» So far as the I.E. is concerned, 
this is true enough, but it is not so for D.B. The Ely fief in the 
latter, for example, notes, inter alia, the 80 acres Hardwin holds at 
Balsham, but not Guy’s Ely holdings at Melbourne or Picot’s 
portion of Willingham.* The Summaries’ reference, then, must 
be to Q, not to the LE. itself or D.B., and shows that they were 
compiled from something which was close to the ‘ original returns ’ 
and which was probably incorporated in the first redrafting and 
copies thereof. 

The use of the manor as the Inquest’s unit is displayed in the 
treatment by D.B. and I.E. of such complexes as Kettleberga. In the 
1.E., three sub-entries follow that for Kefeberie, of which the first 
begins in hoc manerio, a phrase which probably covers the other two 
also. In D.B. we are told the places in which these components were; 
the sub-entries begin in Mungedena, in Estune, in Dallingahou. Possibly 
the entries which follow, in both texts said to be im Buttelai, in 
Wdebregge, refer also to parts of the same manor, For at the close, 
I.E. writes bune (not hos) tenet R. pictauensis® 

There remains the question of whether the compiler of the 
original I.E. supplemented his material from local knowledge. 
Admittedly there are phrases and information which appear in the 
I.E, but are absent from D.B., but I can find nothing which suggests 
that these could not have been in the draft from which D.B was 
made. The church-lands which in the I.E. follow the account of 
Berch (pp. 136-7) might well be one of the Domesday clerks’ num- 
erous omissions, not additions to Q from private knowledge of 
their existence. The allotment of Pul/abam in D.B. (II. 214b) to 
Henstead Hundred, whereas the I.E. correctly rubricates it for 
Earsham (p. 135), might be an example of common Domesday 
misascriptions. The I.E. does indeed often give the names 
of holders T.R.E. where D.B. does not.‘ But sometimes D.B. 
furnishes personal names absent from I.E.; ¢.g. at Aldeburga (Alfriz), 
Kenetuna (W gulafra), Hamingestona (Iricus), Winestuna (Alsius), and it 
can add, which the I.E. does not, that men it calls Aluric and 
Suarin were priests, and an Alurica deacon.’ A further suggestion 

2 Pp. 123-4. * Pp. 105, 109, 112: D.B. I. rg9oba2, rorbi (bis). 
*P. 152; Il. 347b-8. The Ely holding in Munegedene which immediately precedes 
these entries appears to be no part of the manor. 


* Equally it usually omits the names of those who were subtenants in 1086, which 
were of no moment to Ely. 


*D.B. II, 246, 326, 383, 385b; 376b, 373, 423b; 1.E. pp. 140, 151, 158, 159, 145, 146. 
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of derivation of the I.E. from a draft of the Exeter Domesday type 
is that in its account of Pefehaga (p. 160) it speaks of jdem Thurkillus, 
who is not mentioned in the account of the preceding entry, though 
in D.B. (II. 383b) he is. Both presumably took it from a redrafting 
or a copy thereof which included this phrase. 

The L.E.,as Round pointed out (op. cit. pp. 130-2), often gives the 
extent and the value of individual holdings where D.B. does not. 
Its compiler must have had some means of knowing that at Willefessa 
Godman had 6 of the 9 acres he and Leuric held, and that at Burch the 
man commended to Ely had 16 acres worth 32d. out of the thirty-six, 
worth 6s., that the two free men had held.! But, on the evidence 
of the Lib. Exon., the sources of either, not an Ely official’s special 
knowledge, may have furnished the information. D.B. often 
throws the details of more than one holding into a single entry and 
set of figures; ¢.g. D.B. does not, as does I.E., mention the Ely 
holding in Caisneid or give its details separately, but includes them 
with that in Clopetuna (p. 150; II. 417b). Round himself gave 
examples of this (op. cit. p. 27). Terrae Occupatae frequently gives the 
assessments and values of West Country pre-Conquest holdings 
which by 1086 had been added to a previous manor or combined 
into a single manor.* It is highly probable that the ‘ original 
returns ’ gave full details, not for each manor and vill only, but for 
every component thereof. So the details to be found in the Feudal 
Book of Abbot Baldwin of Bury St. Edmunds would suggest.* 

Duplicate entries are often of great service when considering 
Domesday texts, and in these the I.E. abounds. The initial entry 
in the Essex section mentions that from the manor have been taken 
away 9 acres, and also 2 carucates of the demesne, which are both 
held by Eudes the Steward.* These ablations are recorded in the 
Ely section of D.B. also (II. 18b). The first is mentioned in Eudes’s 
fief in D.B. as well (II. 50), but at first sight there seems to be no 
trace of the second. But what has happened is that the Domesday 
clerk omitted a reference to the demesne carucates. This might be 
deduced from the statistical figures, which are far too large for a 
g-acre holding, but that they refer to the demesne carucates is shown 
hy the fact that they end with a value of £4, which is their value 
in the Ely demesne section also. But the principal interest is the 
omission of a reference to them in the duplicate I.E. entry in the 
Ely claims section also. This shows that Q also probably omitted it, 
and that the source of the I.E. was the D.B. draft or a copy thereof. 


1 Pp. 145, 150; D.B. II. 351b, 431. 

9 Eg. Gatepada (Lib. Exon. 441b, s02b). The land of four thegns added to this 
manor is said to be worth 24s. A further thegn held the manor T.R.E., and the total 
value of 308., shows that his holding was worth the difference of 6s. 

*D. C. Douglas, Feudal Documents from the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds (1931), pp. 
lviii—ix. 


* Broobesseut, p. 125. § Brochessewot, p. 128. 
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The various entries for Feltwell in Norfolk are illuminating. 
Here William of Warenne has forty-one sokemen, over all of whom 
St. Etheldreda had soke and commendation and all customary 
rights, but seven of these were free cum ferris suis—presumably they 
could sell—but their soke and commendation remained the Saint’s 
if they did so. D.B. is a little more detailed: one of the sokemen is 
Simon’s, and he has 1 carucate of the 3} which make up the soke- 
men’s holdings. But the manor is Ely’s, and appears also and as 
such in the demesne section of I.E. and the Ely fief in D.B. There 
were T.R.E. thirty-four men (homines), only the customary rights 
over them being mentioned, and seven more who are styled /iberi 
homines who could sell their land, but without Ely losing soke and 
commendation over them. In D.B. the thirty-four are styled 
sokemen, but only six others are mentioned, over whom Ely had 
only soke and commendation: Simon’s sokeman is not mentioned, 
but that William of Warenne has them all is. It is not said that 
alii ibt tenent, for the only other part of Feltwell mentioned is 60 
acres of land which had been Stigand’s, and which is in manu 
regis and administered by William of Noiers. This is part of the 
neighbouring manor of Methwold, and appears in the I.E. without 
‘any mention of the king or William of Noiers. But in the claims 
schedule it is noted as being held by William of Warenne of the 
Church’s possessions, as are the forty-one sokemen, but he who has 
the carucate (Simon’s) is mentioned separately.1. In D.B. the church 
is incidentally mentioned, and in the entry under William of 
Warenne’s fief, with a long note about its being claimed by Godric 
ad feudum Rad(ulfi) quod iacust in Stobu. 1n the 1.E. we hear nothing 
of the claim, but that it has 30 acres of /ibera terra and is worth 4s. 
(p. 137): we hear nothing of this in the section of D.B. (126) which 
deals with Godric’s stewardship regarding Stow. Finally, D.B. 
(162) tells us that all this was delivered to William of Warenne by 
way of exchange. We can see how much information we have lost 
where we have nothing but D.B. to guide us, and how compre- 
hensive the Inquest returns must have been. 


Ill. The Summaries 


These all come between the Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire 
manorial accounts (pp. 121-4), and for some shires there is also given 
a note reading de toto quod habemus in tota scira (name and a value). 
This, for Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire, closes the manorial 
accounts; it is absent for Essex, Suffolk and Huntingdonshire; 
in Norfolk it comes between the demesne holdings and the churches. 
Since this information appears in all three manuscripts, it was pre- 
sumably in Q, and because of its appearance Professor Galbraith 
styled this ‘ a private monastic summary ’ (op. cit. p. 98). 

1 Pp. 138-9; D.B, Il. 162, 213, 213b, 136; and I.E. 207b. 
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Only for Cambridgeshire are the lands of individuals summarized, 
or a distinction between thegnland and sokeland drawn. The 
normal form, for the two sections, land in dominio and of the milites, 
is to give the number of manors and their total assessment, of 
demesne and men’s teams, of categories of population, the number 
of plough-teams for which there is land, the total value, and how 
much this has appreciated—sometimes in manu Symeonis abbatis 
is added. If—as is quite possible—such Summaries were system- 
atically constructed for all the major fiefs, county by county, they 
would furnish royal officials with a useful conspectus of individual 
potentialities and resources. 

Three of these Summaries present few difficulties. In that for 
Hertfordshire, cottars are counted as bordars (this is characteristic 
also of the Summaries in Lib. Exon. and of the breviate), and the 
four homines at Hatfield as villani. The only discrepancies are that 
the Summary has one villein more than D.B. and the I.E., and six 
bordars less: the half-dozen of ‘ half a hide’ in the sub-tenancy at 
Hatfield may have been overlooked. 

It is from the Summary for Huntingdonshire that we alone learn 
of the existence of servi in the county. The sole discrepancies are 
the Summary’s omission of the priest at Bluntisham, and giving 
the total value as £60 when the figures of D.B. and I.E. total £40 
only.} 

The Essex figures are less neat. The five manors considered 
as being in demesne seem to be those of the demesne section of I.E. 
and D.B., including the berewick of Heydon, but omitting the 
holdings taken away from the first three of these. The two manors 
of the milites must be represented by the berewick of Strethall, 
which, though in 1086 an adjunct of the manor of Littlebury, was 
held before the Conquest by two men, and thus presumably counted 
fortwo manors. If so, and if 60 acres is the equivalent, as elsewhere, 
of half a hide, we find discrepancies only of (demesne) one villein, 
one bordar, and {1 of value, but the Summary seems to have seven- 
teen servi too many (probably a figure was misread or miscopied), 
while the improvement in value cannot be checked because we have 
no T.R.E. figure for Littlebury. The milites section has, in the 
Summary, a tenant’s team and a slave too many. As in Hunting- 
donshire, the priest (at Rodings) is ignored. 

Collation of the Summaries of the Lib. Exon. with the Exeter 
Domesday shows that while correspondence of the statistics is 
often considerable, it looks as if their compilers must have treated, 
probably because of information not reproduced in D.B., some 


1 Like the I.E., the Summary ignores the disputed holding in Estone (D.B. 1. 208a2). 
Perhaps, since this is in an Appendix in D.B., it was not in Q, or was ignored. Nor is 
it in the Ely schedule of claims. 
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manors in a fashion which we cannot imitate.’ For the Cambridge- 
shire Ely demesne manors, we find 162 servi in D.B. against the 
Summary’s 161. But no other figures approach this similarity: 
we seem to have (Summary figures first) 34 manors against 37, 
298 ploughlands against 280}, 522 villani and 298 bordarii against 
434 and 287. But values, and increases in values, are reasonably 
close. 

The thegnland and sokeland summaries, reckoning as the con- 
stituents of the former the estates which their holders were not 
free to sell, give rise to certain suspicions. Their correspondence 
with the I.E. details, except as regards assessments, which tally so 
nearly that we can be reasonably confident of a correct basis of 
selection, is not very good either separately or conjoined. For 
example, the total for Picot’s lands for villani plus bordarii is 103 
in the Summaries, only 56 in the LE., and ploughlands and teams 
show wide differences also. ‘The figures are even worse for Hard- 
win’s holdings: the LE. mentions no teams or population whatever 
on the sokeland, whereas the Summary gives 16} teams and forty- 
nine recorded inhabitants. One hesitates to include holdings of 
Hardwin’s which had been part of the demesne, not sokeland, 
which have 5} teams and twenty-five inhabitants, especially as their 
inclusion would altogether upset totals of values and assessments 
which without them are reasonably consistent. The inescapable 
conclusion must be that the LE. (and D.B.) sometimes do not 
give us statistics which were available in the returns andinQ. That 
in making these calculations the right estates have been selected is 
suggested by the fact that twenty-two sokemen held Picot’s soke- 
lands T.R.E., while this is the number of manors the Summary 
gives him, and that Guy is said to have eighteen manors de saca, 
while T.R.E. ten plus eight sokemen held them. Nor does it 
seem probable that the differences could be accounted for by the 
Summaries’ compiler wrongly including figures for vills where 
Picot and Hardwin hold land which had no Ely connections.* 
Why should he do this for ploughlands and teams and inhabitants 
but not for assessments and values ? 

Investigation of the Norfolk and Suffolk figures is unrewarding. 
It is instantly apparent that the Summary’s in dominio figures are not 
those of the I.E. and of D.B. for the Ely demesne sections, though 
the only large Norfolk discrepancy is in the bordarii (Summary 330, 
LE. 209). Again, totalling demesne and the land of the milites 
against the whole of the I.E. Norfolk entries gives odd differences : 


1 B.g. Glastonbury is said to have two demesne manors in Dorset (L. E. 527b), which 
can only be Newetone and Bochelande (77bi). The Summary credits these with 22} hides; 
the two entire manors are assessed at 37, and no combination of the numerous tenancies 
in D.B. will give us the difference, 144 hides. 

* F.g. Hauxton, Shelford, Whaddon, Meldreth, Over, Drayton. 
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62% I.E. demesne teams against the Summary’s 41}, but 61§ LE. 
men’s teams against 81 in the Summary—a slight /ofa/ disagreement. 
The Suffolk figures display no large disparities, but are in detail 
irreconcilable, though each produces 59 servi, while there is a dis- 
crepancy of only four out of 286 /iberi bhomines and one of less than 
3 per cent regarding carucates. 


IV. The Other Statistical Abstracts 


To the statistical abstract for demesne manors Round gave the 
title of the breviate. This (pp. 168-73) and the Nomina Villarum 
(pp. 174-5) which immediately follows it in all the texts were prob- 
ably compiled specially for Q; it is improbable that such lists 
were part of the normal products of the Inquest. Though on the 
whole the shires and manors appear in 1.E. order, there are inter- 
ruptions; ¢.g. in the first list Hadstock (Cadenhou) in Essex appears 
in eleventh place, among Cambridgeshire entries, and the Hunting- 
donshire manors in nineteenth to twenty-second, but those in 
Cambridgeshire then go on to forty-fifth place, and a Suffolk manor 
interrupts these. After every few entries, totals, prefaced boc 
est, are given. The arithmetic is not always perfect, and there are 
other flaws also; ¢.g. the totals following the Thriplow entry are 
correct only if the initial entry, for Soham, is ignored: there are 
similar omissions.* The mysterious interruptions of one shire by 
another, and the differences from I.E. or D.B. order, must make us 
wonder if the grouping is one by manors possessing some common 
factor, perhaps a reeve. It is quite possible that Ely and Laken- 
heath nearby, though in Suffolk, should be administered, and so 
totalled, together, though in the Nomina Villarum Lakenheath is in 
fifth place, among the Cambridgeshire, not Suffolk manors, while 
Ely comes thirty-fourth. Brandon, infra, is not far away from these. 

There are two eccentricities of which there are no obvious 
explanations. Rodings, though a demesne manor, appears in 
neither section. Fulbourne appears in the breviase, but not in the 
Nomina Villarum; Haddenham (which was not a demesne manor) 
and Snailwell (for which no figure is given) in the Nomina Villarum 
but not in the breviate. Snailwell was not Ely’s at the time of the 
Inquest, and in any case not all the holdings are demesne ones. The 
Summary mentions thirty-four demesne manors; these lists include 
thirty-eight and thirty-nine places respectively. 

The order of entries in the three manuscripts is almost consistent, 
except that C misplaces Wratting in the breviate (it also omits the 
population). But, as further proof that its author was copying an 


1 Lakenheath, no. 39. Brandon in Suffolk precedes the Norfolk entries. 
* E.g. of the figures for Impington, and of Doddington. Soham was probably 


not a manor. 
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original, it gives the totals for Balsham and Wratting jointly just 
where A and B do, though C’s Wratting entry is inscribed six 
places before that for Balsham. 

On the whole, the figures given agree with those of the LE. 
and for D.B. What errors there are help to demonstrate that the 
three I.E, manuscripts had a common original, apparently copied as 
it stood, but resulting in certain obvious errors. A gives Shelford 
4 demesne teams, B and C, correctly, 3. But in all three manuscripts 
the total for Stapleford, Shelford, and Hauxton is given as 11, 
which shows that A, whose arithmetical total would be 12, did not 
check its own copying, but reproduced Q’s total. There are items, 
too, for which it appears that a clerk put down the figure for some 
category as it appears in I.E. and D.B. for tune, not modo; ¢.g. 
Littlebury is given 5 demesne teams, and Hadstock 4 slaves, but 
these are the number there had been formerly, not those there were 
when the Inquest was taken. Sometimes we are given a figure 
which is absent from LE.: ¢.g. both lists accord Northwold 5 
men’s teams; these are not mentioned in I.E., but D.B. (II. 213b) 
gives 5 tunc, 3 modo. Throughout, the cosarii of I.E. and D.B. are 
counted as bordarii. 

Though not, perhaps, strictly speaking, an Inquest product, it 
is not impossible that the breviate, though conceivably made from 
Q, really owes its origins to reports from Ely reeves giving totals of 
teams and inhabitants, and the original would probably inclade 
stock and manorial appurtenances also, which might be considered 
inappropriate to such lists, or of ephemeral value only. Assessments 
and values would more likely be furnished by the authority for the 
fief asa whole. Round (op. cit. p. 129) thought that both breviate 
and Nomina Villarum were specially compiled for the LE. The 
mention of Holewelle and Taterugge, not in the 1.E., in the latter 
(B, fo. 268) also suggests that they were. 


V. The Schedule of Claims 


Beginning on the same folios as those on which the Nomina 
Villarum end (68b3, 268i, zosbi; p. 175) come schedules of estates 
claimed to be Ely’s but which in some sense or another are in alien 
hands; one section is found in C only (z07b2-9b2; pp. 184-9).* 
Hamilton printed the latter as though it were a separate schedule, 
but in C it runs straight on from the final item included in A and B, 
and is on the same folio, while no tenant, except Roger Bigot, who as 

1 C did the same, giving 18, not 17, bordars at Wentworth, but giving the total for 
this manor and Little Thetford as 21, as (correctly) do A and B, whereas the total of 
its own figures is consequently 22. There are several other instances of this. 

* They can be described as claims, for in the body of the LE., prefacing entries to 
which this schedule relates, is has terras calumpniatur abbas de Ely secundum breves Regis 
(p. 126). Breves Regis probably refers to the provincial drafts for D.B. 
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sheriff presumably had the custody of lands in manu regis, appears 
in it who is listed in A and B, though the same estates sometimes 
appear in each section.! The entries, grouped according to holders, 
and with Norfolk and Suffolk fiefs intermingled, appear for each 
fief largely in the same order as they do in LE. The headings in 
A and B, and often in the first section of C, give, like D.B., no hint 
of illegal occupation, but with the group which is found in C only 
(hereinafter Cz), we are told that these are lands which a magnate 
invasit super ecclesiam, de terris ecclesiae, de feudo; tulit de ecclesia. The 
first heading in C2 makes the basis perfectly plain: ‘ all these the earl 
of Warenne holds of the property (de rebus) of the Church, which 
are here briefly subscribed’ and at its end it is noted, inter alia, 
that he ‘invaded’ these and that they are ‘in the marshland’, 
and ‘ after the lands of the Abbey were sworn (jaratae), laid them 
waste and presently (hwcusque) detains them’. To what is 
juratae a teference?—to one of the numerous pre-Domesday 
inquests ? 

‘ Briefly’ is apposite. For the more westerly shires, we are 
told merely how much Ely land a magnate holds, and where: some- 
times only that an entire vill is held by him pro manerio, with no 
details whatever; occasionally whether the holding is thegnland 
or sokeland or de dominio; often the total value of all the holdings 
concerned is given; here and there a mill appropriated is recorded. 
For Norfolk and Suffolk, we are told also how many sokemen or 
liberi homines had held the land, and quite frequently how many acres 
of meadow there are. The whole resembles a grouped abstract 
of material such as we find in the Lib. Exon., arranged by shires and 
headed Terrae Occupatae, and perhaps Inquest documents of this 
nature were its sources. 

Assuming that the C text is all one schedule, certain references 
are duplicated. A holding in Histon appears in the initial fief, 
that of Picot (p. 175—it and Kingston were omitted by A and B), 
and in the C2 section also, and here Remigius, bishop of Lincoln, 
is said to have taken it away from the abbey of Ely, and Picot to 
hold it of him, but to do the abbey no service for it (pp. 115, 189; 
I. 190a2). But really appreciable portions of the Suffolk lands are 
twice listed. What on page 182 appear as /enura or tenitura Haimonis 
de Sancto Claro are in C2, page 188, listed as ‘ invasions’ by Roger 
Bigot. 

Now sometimes these duplications may occur because entries 
were duplicated in D.B., and therefore were presumably duplicated 
in Q also. At least a dozen properties which Ely claimed that 
Robert Malet should not continue to hold appear in D.B. in the 
accounts of both their fiefs.* But these, as it happens, are not 


1 Roger seems to have been sheriff of both Norfolk and Suffolk in 1086. 
* Mostly in Wilford Hundred; ¢.g. from Sutton to Allerton (II. 318, 387). 
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duplicated in the Schedule. There may indeed be more duplica- 
tions than are obvious; ¢.g. in the Ely fief D.B. (II. 384) and LE. 
(p. 160) note that Ely had a half-share of the land of a free man at 
Debenham, 4 acres worth 8d, which Robert Malet, who held the 
other half-share, held of the abbot. We find this moiety in D.B. 
under Robert Malet’s fief also—z acres worth 4d.—and quite 
possibly entered yet again therein five entries later. It is in the 
Schedule, which characteristically claims the whole of the free man 
also (p. 178). Another duplication is that of 224 acres at Horswold, 
which appears in D.B. in Roger of Auberville’s fief (II. 404b) and 
also among the Ely estates (II. 383; p. 157). It is not in the 
Schedule, perhaps because while Roger had held it of the king, he 
how holds it, at the bishop of Coutances’s orders, from the abbot, 
so that its inclusion was considered unnecessary. 

What, then, is it doing in the account of Roger’s fief, and why 
are apparently unnecessary duplications so frequent? If Q had 
been derived from a single source only, based on each Hundred’s 
list of properties, they should not occur, especially when, as here, 
rightful ownership had been previously established. It must, I 
think, be because Q was the product not only of such lists but also 
of the list of lands to which the individual tenant-in-chief laid 
claim or was in fact holding. Such an hypothesis is supported by 
the variations which duplicate entries disclose. The statistical 
differences between them have received frequent comment, but the 
origins of these might be, not clerical carelessness, but reports from 
distinct sources—a village headman and a feudal bailiff. This, too, 
might be the origin of other striking variations. In D.B. (II. 388b) 
Gilbert, bishop of Evreux, has a holding at Loudham, 20 acres of 
which had been held by a freeman commended to St. Etheldreda. 
This is naturally in the I.E. (p. 146),and appears twice in the Schedule, 
among Roger Bigot’s invasions and also among those of the bishop 
(pp. 188, 189). But in ILE. and Schedule these acres are said to be 
at Wickham, a few miles from Loudham. Ralph Peverel has 1 
carucate 42 acres said by D.B. to be at Clopton (II. 417b). But 
both I.E. and Schedule note that 12 of these acres were at Caisned, 
and had been a manor (pp. 150, 189). Again, the Glemham of 
D.B. II. 403 is North Glemham in I.E. and Schedule (pp. 153, 186); 
the 30 + 260} acres, the latter of which has been added to the 
manor of Nordberia (Il. 353), are in the LE. said to belong to Sud- 
bourne in Plomesgate Hundred (p. 148); in the Schedule, where 
this is an invasion by Roger of Poitou, to Barham in Claydon 
Hundred (p. 187). 

What, too, forms the first string of entries said to be held by 
Hervey de Bourges (pp. 179-80) we find in D.B. as in the fief of 
Robert Malet (II. 383-8b), though the second is recorded in Hervey’s 
own fief (II. 441-3b). The lands of Haimo de St. Clair, mentioned 
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above as credited to Roger Bigot, are in D.B. inscribed in the fief 
of the bishop of Bayeux (II. 373-7), of which Roger presumably 
had the custody during his disgrace. 

The Schedule, too, furnishes information which neither D.B. 
nor the LE. gives us: Haimo is indeed not mentioned at all in 
the Suffolk Domesday. It includes a section dealing with the lands 
of ‘ Sichtriz, Sithtric’ (p. 181), but he is ignored in the relevant 
sections of both D.B. and LE. (II. 38s5b, Blything Hundred, II. 
383b, Barking; pp. 156, 158). 

It looks very much, too, as if a number of entries preserved in 
the Schedule were inadvertently omitted from D.B. The holdings 
mentioned of three free men at Charsfield and of another three at 
Debach, of 15 and 20 acres, and of a further three at Sharpstone of 
so acres (p. 185), though the second only of these is in the LE. 
also (p. 148), are not noted in Earl Alan’s fief in D.B., nor are thirteen 
other properties, mostly in the hands of Roger Bigot. 

But a number of references which we should expect to be noted 
we do not find. The list of aggressors is possibly incomplete— 
we may think this the more because we are partly dependent on C2 
only. For example, there is no mention of Snailwell, which manor 
opens the LE., and which had been lent to Archbishop Stigand 
by Abbot Leofsige but is said to be held by Hugh de Port as of the 
fief of the bishop of Bayeux.* Nor do Earl Roger’s holding in 
Erningetone, nor Hugh de Berner’s land in Neuuretona, nor the Wisbech 
fishermen of whom Ely had the soke, appear (pp. 110, 118-19). 
Both LE. and D.B. (p. 128; II. 97b) say that Fambridge was held 
by Reginald the crossbowman of the king, and that Ely claims it, 
while the Hundred supports her claim. But it is not in the Schedule. 
Nor is a sokeman’s holding in Fordham, though in the invasiones 
section of D.B. it is credited to Reginald fitzIvo (p. 137); nor, 
among others, is Hugh of Beurda’s manor of Liwremere (p. 142; 
II. 408), while the I.E. does not mention Hugh.* A carucate at 
Wetheringsett which Ralph de Savigny is said to hold of Ralph 
Peverel (p. 166, II. 384b) is not in the Schedule, nor is the land Earl 
Alan holds at Chillesford (p. 148; II. 296b). In Norfolk and Suffolk 
alone, more than a score of potential entries seem to be omitted. 

We might indeed expect to find the holdings listed in the 
Schedule only those in some sense Ely’s but not placed in the demesne 
section of the I.E., or those to which Ely makes claim, but we do not. 
For one thing, certain ablations are not unnaturally mentioned in 
the demesne sections, and so should be and are in the Schedule.* 

1 The Suffolk ‘ invasions ’ of Roger Bigot, p. 188, are also in the bishop of Bayeux’s 

* Did Ely not claim it ?—it is not included in the breviate, and is blank in N.V. 

3 Though Ely had only the commendation of the Fordham sokeman, and Guthmund 


could not sell the manor of Livermere, the Ely rights in a holding do not seem to be the 
factor governing omission. 


* E.g. the hide William of Warenne tulit de dominio at Rodings (p. 126; II. 19). 
VOL. LXXV—NO. CCXCVI cc 
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It may be that the three free men’s holding at Benham, though 
apparently Ely demesne, is included because while their soke was 
in the royal manor of Kenninghall, the abbot ‘ seized ’ them because 
of their commendation to him. But so are the other holdings in 
Benham, all of which William d’Ecouis holds of the abbot (p. 133; 
II. 213b-4). Cavelly is in the Ely demesne section both in LE. 
and D.B. (p. 134; Il. 214b). But it is noted in the Schedule: 
Berner the crossbowman holds it of the abbot, and Godric (a royal 
steward) claims it as being of the fief Earl Ralf held before he for- 
feited it—a claim which, apparently, the Hundred supports. Ely 
is said to have held it T.R.E., but had she lost it, perhaps after the 
troubles of 1070—1 ? 

One crux in the problem of the inter-relationship of I.E. and 
D.B. is the fluctuation in the pesition of the manor of Berch. In the 
I.E. (p. 136) it is an Ely demesne manor, to which sokemen in 
Lodden and Henstead Hundreds belong, but Godric, the royal 
steward, is said to hold it ‘ under St. Audrey’ as from his antecessor. 
Significantly, Berch is not in breviate or Nomina Villarum, ot in D.B. 
credited to Ely, though some sokemen who belong to Berch are 
(II. 215). Inthe Schedule, Godric is said to hold the manor; in the 
I.E. and D.B. (p. 141; II. 202) it is noted that Ely ought to have land 
at Apeltuna—the whole manor or the land of eight sokemen which 
belongs to it ?—pro escangio de Berch. The manor had been held by 
the antecessor of Godric, Edwin. But in the notes on the Ely plea 
of 1071-5 (p. 195), Godric is holding Burgh and Apton, which 
Archbishop Stigand is said to have held, and which are said to be 
‘vills which belong to the monastery of Ely island’. Obviously 
our documents do not throughout relate to a single period of time. 

The figures and statements of the Schedule agree amazingly well 
with LE. and D.B. Occasional statistical differences we should 
expect; ¢.g. in the Schedule Eustace of Huntingdon’s virgate and a 
half is said to be worth 4s., in LE. and D.B., 5s.1_ Earl Alan is said 
to have taken away something at Stetchworth from the Church, 
but no further information is given, and there is no mention of Alan 
in the LE. entry, though Seric d’Auberville is said to have appro- 
priated 1} virgates of the demesne farm.* Geoffrey of Mandeville’s 
holding at Shellow Bowells is of 34 acres in the Schedule, 30 in 
L.E., 35 in D.B. 

There are, however, Schedule entries which are impossible to 
trace in D.B., or which can be only doubtfully equated with passages 
therein. Roger Bigot is said to have a sokeman of half a carucate 
of thegnland in Guiltcross Hundred; the only possible parallel 
in D.B. seems to be one at Bruga in Scerpham Hundred.‘ Half a 


1 Pp. 177, 111; L. 199b2. 

® Pp. 184, 104; I. 190bi. Seric does not appear in the Schedule. 
* Pp. 186, 129; II. 62. 

*P. 178; Il. 213b. 
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carucate of demesne land in Caldecote, Roger de Tosny’s, does not 
seem to be recorded as such in D.B.* 

The Schedule, too, occasionally combines what in I.E. and D.B. 
are separate entries. Both the latter tell us that at Rendlesham there 
had been a free woman, semi-commended to St. Audrey, with 
60 acres, and two free men with 10. The Schedule turns this into 
three free men with 70 acres.2. The next entry (Pofesfort) is for one 
semi-commended free man with 80 acres, and also for eight and a 
half others, of whom three had forfeited their land, and the fourth, 
with 30 acres, was the abbot’s man. The Schedule makes these 
nine and a half free men with 110 acres. 

The Ely authorities seem to have made the most of their poten- 
tialities. At Burch, I.E. and D.B. record that Stanhard was only 
semi-commended to Ely, but the Schedule calls him #, not dimidius, 
liber homo? 

It displays the same sense of misreading which we noticed in the 
breviate; e.g. it says, unusually, that at Caisned there are three demesne 
and two men’s teams, but in I.E. and D.B. these are the teams func, 
and at the Inquest there was one less of both. Again, its ¢(er)re 
should have been ¢.r.e. (Me/tune, p. 187): it is a team, not a carucate 
of land. 

It is at this point that we are forced to ask ourselves whether the 
Schedule was indeed derived from Q or its sources, and whether it 
refers to conditions as they were at the time of the Domesday 
Inquest. We might expect that if a holding is in the Ely fief in 
D.B., or in the demesne section of the I.E., then if these and the 
Schedule had common origins, it should not be in the latter, But 
in Suffolk alone, sixty-eight Schedule entries relate to passages listed 
in the Ely fief in D.B., all of which are in the I.E. demesne section. 
Also, in a number of instances, it seems to have been determined 
before the Domesday Inquest that these were Ely lands, which 
would make their appearance in a Schedule, if of land claimed or to 
be claimed at the Inquest, inappropriate. We are several times told 
that the abbot had ‘ proved his right before the bishop of Cout- 
ances’; the majority, but not all of these, are in the Ely fief in 
D.B. and the demesne section of I.E. We cannot tell over how 
many pre-Domesday enquiries Bishop Geoffrey may have presided, 
so that the establishment of Ely’s rights cannot be dated (sometimes 
only that Ely proved her legal ownership is mentioned), but they 
must have been determined prior to 1086, and often, where the 
layman previously held of the king, he is said to hold in 1086 of 

1P. 189. It should in D.B. be on II. 235. 

*P. 148; IL. 443b; p. 180. D.B. must be wrong in giving 1 ib. hominem dim. x ae. 

*P. 150; Il. 406b; p. 186. 

*P. 150; Il. 2r7b; p. 189. 

§ About a score of instances in all; ¢.g. Darmsden (II. 383; pp. 157, 178). But the 
usurpers may not have surrendered all their holdings. 
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the abbot, sometimes, by the king’s command (issu regis); ¢.g. at 
Westerfield (II. 383b; pp. 159, 179). Lisois de Mousti¢res had 
acknowledged Ely’s right to a holding in Lakenheath and Brandon, 
though it had been delivered to him, but Eudes the Steward, his 
successor, was holding it in 1086; it is listed in D.B. in his fief, 
and in the Schedule Eudes is said to have taken it from the Church 
(II. 403; pp. 142, 187). 

All this rather suggests that the Schedule was drawn up in 
connection with an Inquest, or statement of claims, earlier than 
that of 1086. It might, since so much of it was not included in 
A and B, and so many entries appear to be duplicated, even really 
be part of two Schedules, prepared for two separate pre-Domesday 
Inquests, one copied for A, B and C, one for C only. 

Yet on the whole the evidence seems to argue against this theory. 
First, the order of entries in the Schedule for each Hundred is very 
largely that in which they appear in D.B. and I.E., as though they 
had a common source.’ Still, to this there are notable exceptions; 
for example, of William of Warenne’s seven ‘ invasions’ in Norfolk, 
all in Grimshoe Hundred, what is last in I.E. and D.B. here comes 
second. Secondly, the statistics the Summary gives show close 
correspondence with those of D.B and LE.; the divergencies 
usually look more like clerical error than derivation from separate 
sources. ‘The intermittent inclusion in the Summary, too, of in- 
formation about teams and meadow, suggests that the statistics 
provided for the Domesday Inquest were its source: they have no 
real relevance here. In the part common to all three manuscripts, 
the total value of the lands concerned is usually given. The figures 
usually tally very nearly with what D.B. and I.E. teil us. We have 
no value for one of Robert Malet’s relevant Suffolk holdings, and 
D.B. and I.E. give 12s. less than the Schedule’s £5 16s. 8d. Thirty 
of Hervey de Bourges’s appropriate estates total (with one value 
missing) {12 3s. 4d. in D.B. and I.E.; only 1os. 8d. more in the 
Schedule (p. 180). 

Hervey’s lands, as listed in the Schedule, add to the difficulty 
of determining their provenance. ‘The first twenty-eight are all to 
be found in D.B. under the Ely, not Hervey’s, fief, but intermittently 
we are told that Hervey holds them of Ely. Then come two which 
in D.B. are in Hervey’s fief; after which the total value is given. 
The last seven, in Hundreds in which the holdings of the initial 
twenty-eight were also situated, are also to be found under Hervey’s 
lands in D.B., and are not in the demesne section of 1.E., and in 
I.E. Hervey is said to hold them. It looks as if Ely’s right to the 

The Hundreds do not always come in D.B. or I.E. order, but probably the record 
for the individual Hundred was separate from its fellows, and in a feudal return 
Hundreds may have come in arbitrary order. 


* That it is not recorded in that which appears in C only may suggest that the portions 
of the Schedule really are separate, and might belong ultimately to different dates. 
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last nine had not been established before 1086, and was not de- 
termined then, yet Ely is in most instances said to have the com- 
mendation. No value is given for these. 

It is true, too, that the Schedule ascribes to filius Boselini what in 
LE. and D.B. belongs at Hochintone to uxor Boselini de Diva, and makes 
Thorold of Rochester the tenant of Hanningfield when I.E. and D.B. 
give Ralph his son as the bishop’s tenant. Thorold, from the 
Kent Domesday, seems to have been alive in 1086: we cannot say 
that Boselin’s wife or widow died before the original of the Schedule 
was compiled, for the Domesday clerks not infrequently credit a 
man dead at the time of the Inquest with lands.2- The document 
looks like an intelligent attempt, imperfectly executed, to compile a 
convenient list of claims which an investigation of the text of Q or 
D.B. or I.E. would take a long time to produce. Still, even if its 
original was drawn up during or after the Domesday Inquest from 
Inquest material, it might none the less have been based upon 
schedules drawn up in connection with earlier enquiries. 

What is surprising is that study of D.B. discloses the existence 
of passages which we should expect to find reflected in I.E. and the 
Schedule, but are not. There are, for example, a large number of 
passages indicating that the abbot of Ely had the soke over certain 
pre-Conquest holders, though they were commended elsewhere.* 
Of one of the numerous Blaxhall holdings, Ely had half the commen- 
dation, but the estate is not in L.E.; a Debenham holding had been 
held by Saxo, often connected with Ely, T.R.E.* Perhaps in such 
cases there had been no interference with Ely soke-right, and so it 
was unnecessary to record them. Indeed, on one occasion we are 
told, where Ely had the soke, ex hac medietate est conciliatus abbati 
(in Blachessala, 11. 307). Yet there seems small difference between 
some of these entries and those which appear in LE. and Cz, where 
Ely had had nothing, so far as we know, except half the commenda- 
tion (¢.g. in Burusgert, pp. 149, 186; II. 297). 


VI. The Placitum of 1071-5 


In C only (fos. z1ob-3b; pp. 192-5) we have a record of the 
placitum of 1071-5, briefly discussed by Round.® _Itis a list of some— 


1 Pp. 177, 113; I. 2ozbi; pp. 189, 128; II. 25. 

* E.g. Hervey of Helléans (I. 117ai), or Manasses the cook—see V. H. Galbraith: 
* The Date of the Geld Rolls in Exon Domesday ’, ante, lxv. 14). Many a man said 
to have held ‘ on the day on which King Edward was alive and dead ’ died long before 
January, 1066; ¢.g. Earls Godwine and Ailfgar. 

* E.g. in Blachessala (U1. 296b), Depbenham (11. 305), in Henleia (11. 305b), in Gleimham 
(II. 298). Of the last we are told that Ely never had the commendation. But to possess 
merely the soke over a man seems to be regarded as scant title to the land. 

* In Blachessala (11. 296b); in Depbenhbam (11. 305). But here Saxo is said to be the 
antecessor of Ralph Pevrel. 

5 J. H. Round, ‘ Ely and her despoilers ’, Femdal England, pp. 459-61. 
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perhaps all—of the lands claimed by Ely but in alien hands, and 
naturally does not altogether coincide with what we are told in LE. 
or D.B. When its original was constructed, we do not know, but 
presumably the date is not greatly posterior, if at all, to the placitum 
itself. As Round pointed out, it gives as landholders persons who 
were dead before the Domesday Inquest began; ¢.g. Lisois de 
Monasteriis, the predecessor of Eudes the Steward. 

Often enough the correspondence with I.E., D.B. and Schedule 
is perfect: Lisois is said to have in Gamlingay a virgate of the 
demesne, and in both texts he is said to have ‘ occupied’ it super 
abbatem (though the Schedule says that it was Eudes who took 
it from the Church.)! But we find also major changes, and perhaps 
some errors. Guy de Raimbeaucourt is said to have the soke which 
the abbot ought to have in Stanton. Collation only with the Sum- 
mary of Guy’s lands would make us suspect Guy had no rights here: 
I.E. and Schedule unite in according Picot the land here of the three 
sokemen. But D.B. and the I.C.C. note that Guy holds it of Picot.* 
‘Robert William’ (son of William?) has 2} hides ad servitium in 
Stapleford: there is no suggestion elsewhere that any part of the 
vill was anyone’s but Ely’s.? Earl Ralf has half a hide of meadow 
of the demesne of Stetchworth; he forfeited his estates in 1075, 
and the abbot has recovered it.4 At Middleton Picot has three 
hides of the demesne and three de soca; the Schedule gives him the 
whole twelve hides, and so do LE. and D.B.5 It is noteworthy, 
however, that the manor, though it defended itself for 12 hides 
T.R.E., in 1086 did so for 6 only, and no sokeland is mentioned. 

A fairly high proportion of the entries suggest that by 1086 
a number of men had improved upon the footing they possessed 
in Ely manors at the time of the placitum. ‘Then Bishop Remigius 
had one hide of Ely demesne in Histon; at the Inquest he has 1§ 
virgates more,* though before 1086 he had had the king’s order to 
restore it, and the Hundred called it an ‘invasion’. At Cottenham 
Picot had 1 hides ad servitum and 3 hide de soca. In 1086 he has, not 
24 hides, but 5 hides less 14 acres; we are told that the pre-Conquest 
holders were two sokemen, one of whom had 1} hides and could 
give his land without the soke, while the other had 34 hides less 
14 acres of the demesne which, since he could not sell it, was 
thegnland.’ William of Warenne has five sokemen at Mudford; 
they seem to have become seven by the time of the I.E. and D.B.° 


1 Pp. 192, 111, 186: I, 197b2. 
. 192, 112, 94, 175; 1. 2orai. 
. 192, 107, 49; I. 191a2. Did Ely subsequently recover it ? 
. 192, 104, 18; I. 190bi. 
. 192, 175, 113; I. 2orbi. 
. 192, 189, 175, 115; 1. 190bi. 
. 192, 175, 114; 1. 2orbi. 
* Pp. 194, 139, 184; IIL. 162b., 
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Some of the document is concerned with the actual services Ely 
ought to receive from the inhabitants of the relevant manors, and 
of these we are of course given no hint in D.B or LE. 

Many of the changes we cannot follow through the documents. 
At Drinkstone Abbot Baldwin is said to have fifteen sokemen, and 
Earl Robert six homines de soca. In 1086 there was at this place 
a demesne manor with no one above the status of a bordar, and 
Robert of Mortain has one free man of St. Audrey’s of whom St. 
Edmund had the soke. But we hear nothing of sokeman-holdings 
T.R.E.* Yet all the details regarding Rattlesden in the same 
Hundred can be clearly traced. 

The quite numerous documents giving references to other 
enquiries regarding the Ely lands rarely mention particular holdings. 
There is, however, one ordaining that the abbey should be re-seized 
of certain estates.2 Hugh de Montfort is to surrender Bercheam. 
It is not mentioned in the notes about the placitum, and in I.E. and 
D.B. it is an Ely demesne manor.’ Brochessewe too is a demesne 
manor in I.E. and D.B.; though Eudes the Steward has taken parts 
of it away, there is no mention of Richard fitzGilbert, who earlier 
was told to restore it. Picot is to give up Empintona, where the 
notes on the placitum say he holds 3 hides de dominio and two de 
soca. He still has 34 in the Schedule, of which, according to D.B., 
2} had been thegnland and 1} sokeland, and he has them in LE. 
and D.B., while Ely has the other 64.5 The 3 hides of Hugh de 
Berners look as if they must be at S¢ratleie and Haidene, berewicks 
of the manor of Littlebury, assessed at 5 hides and } a hide + 15 
acres, which in 1086 he was holding ‘ under the abbot’.* They 
might be the holding of one of the two pre-Conquest thegns. The 
only hidated land mentioned in connection with the bishop of 
Bayeux, who was due to give back 2 hides, is Hanningfield, which 
in 1086 the abbey was claiming, and of which the Hundred testifies 
that T.R.E. it was held freely, and that the holders were only com- 
mended to Ely. The holding was referred to earlier, and in 1086 
was of 2} hides.” The land of the two carpenters was not given 
back. It does not appear in the notes on the placitum, but in the 
Schedule, as in I.E. and D.B., it has increased from 1} to 3} hides.® 

Yet LE. and D.B. alike bear witness to the recovery of Ely 
lands by the Abbey; all in Norfolk or Suffolk (where the inhabitants 

1 Pp. 194, 142, 189, 154; IL. 291, 381b. 

*H. W. C. Davis, Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, 1. 43, no. 156, dated as 1082, 

*P. 159; IL. 383b. 

*P. 125; IL. 18b. 

* Pp. 192, 175, 113; IL. r91bi. 

* Pp. 126, 182; Il. 19, r9b. 


’ The bishop is not mentioned, but at Hatfield Adam fitzRobert fitz William, with 
2 hides, might have been his man (pp. 181, 125). 


* Pp. 177, 114; 1. 202ai. T.R.E. one man had held this thegnland, where from the 
doubling of quantity we might expect two. 
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had presumably been less concerned in the anti-Norman revolt). 
There are less than a dozen instances, concerned with /iberi homines 
or sokemen, mostly Roger Bigot’s, sometimes claimed by him as 
being of the king’s gift or held by him of the king.’ It is an 
unimpressive tale, especially when we see that though the abbey 
is said to have proved its right to them (diratiocinavit), every one 
none the less is in the Schedule of claims.? But at least it seems that 
Roger and Robert Malet have been compelled to admit that they 
only hold the lands from or under the abbot, not directly of the 
king: at Wineberga Robert holds per respectum de Abbate, though he 
claimed to hold de dono regis. ‘There are too a number of entries 
which suggest that, though the fact is not mentioned, the abbey had 
established its right. A sokeman in Guiltcross Hundred fuit de 
liberis hominibus Rogerii Bigoti: the inference is that the abbot has him 
again, or that for this thegnland Roger has to do service? In 
respect of a holding at Rattesdene, Fulk, the man of the abbot of 
Edmundsbury, who had it ‘ while the abbey of St. Audrey was in 
the king’s hand’, denies that he has not discharged the service 
he owes the Saint. In the demesne section of the Ely estates, if 
someone is said to hold in them, he holds ‘ of the abbot’; in the 
claims section the wording is /enet, not tenet de. Round commented 
(op. cit. p. 131) on the phrasing of the different documents (sub 
abbate in 1.E.., in feudo regis in 1.C.C., apparently in chief in D.B.): this 
suggests that estates in Cambridgeshire, as Mr. Miller showed, 
were after initial aggression held as Abbey thegnland.5 Twice— 
lachesham and Deremodesduna—the establishment of Ely’s rights is 
said to have been made coram episcopo Constantiensis, but since we 
do not know over how many enquiries Bishop Geoffrey may have 
presided, we cannot date the recovery. 

A masure in Ipswich has also been adjudged to be for Ely’s 
use, and the abbot had been seized of it, but Robert de Raimes says 
he holds it of the King. There is nothing to indicate that the 
masure in Norwich had been out of Ely’s hands, but there exists a 
writ of King William’s ordering that the abbot is to have his forfeited 
house in Norwich.’ 


The LE. is a document unparalleled, except for the Domesday 
Monachorum, by other monastic records owing their origins to the 
Inquest of 1086. It displays the prudence of the great religious 


1 Nortuna, lachesham, Wineberga, Saham, Deremodesduna, Tremelai, Kenebroe, etc., pp. 
133, 135, 1§6, 157, 158, 159; Il. 214, 2rgb, 385, 383, 385b. 

2P. 178. 

* Pp. 133, 178; IL. 213b. 

* Pp. 153-4; Il. 381b. It is not in the Schedule of claims. 

* In article quoted above, p. 389, n. 2. 

* Pp. 143, 189; Il. 42tb, It is in the Schedule of Ely claims, zogbi. 

*P. 135; Il. 117; Davis, op. cit. p. 42, no. 153 (dated 1082). 
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houses in somehow obtaining a copy of the Inquest proceedings so 
far as these might affect them, and in multiplying copies of the 
relevant material a century later; it amply demonstrates how easily 
lay tenants could use the circumstances of the Conquest and settle- 
ment to cause them loss of service and profit. Collation of all 
the appropriate material shows how much which was available 
to the compilers of D.B. has been lost to us, even for counties as 
fully described as were those of volume II. It has long been known 
as alone including the fact that there were slaves in Huntingdonshire 
(and so, perhaps, in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire also); it provides 
one other unexpected item of information also. For on fo. 208b 
records ‘ a hide (4.) and twenty-four acres ’ of demesne land, and this 
in Suffolk, where neither D.B. nor the main body of the LE. ever 
lets us suppose that here or in Norfolk the hide existed as an unit, 
but give this holding as of 122 (or 123) acres (Hecceham, pp. 156, 
87; II. 385). Was a Suffolk ‘ hide’, then, of 100 acres ? 


Wisbech, Cambridgeshire R. WELLDON FINN 
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English Constitutional Doctrines rom the 
Fifteenth Century to the Seventeenth 


I. English Constitutional Theories from 
Sir John Fortescue to Sir John Eliot 


HE task of constitutional theory is to define the relation between 

a constituted government and the people who are governed 
in such a way as to provide for effective government without 
undue loss of liberty. This can be done in two ways. One 
constitutional theory relies on the principle of consent and states 
that acts of government require the prior agreement of the people 
whom they will affect. In this theory there is no need to set any 
limit to the power of government, since the people share in it. 
The other constitutional theory relies on the principle of the rule of 
law. In this theory the acts of government do not require consent, 
but it is held that they must accord with some permanent standard 
against which they can be tested and which is applied by some 
regular body outside the government, a body which is commonly a 
court of law applying a standard which may be termed custom or 
fundamental law or natural law. In the kingly states of early 
modern times the first principle was called mixed monarchy and the 
second principle absolute monarchy. I wish to suggest that in the 
history of our constitutional theory from Sir John Fortescue to 
Sir John Eliot, that is to say from the fifteenth century up to the 
eve of the civil war, we may observe a switch from the theory of 
mixed government to the theory of absolute government under the 
rule of law. 


I 


When Plummer wrote in 1885 his famous introduction to Sir 
John Fortescue’s Governance of England the words he used to describe 


' The following two studies were separately conceived and submitted to this 
Review. At the suggestion of the Editor, and after consultation between the authors, 
they are published together as two independent approaches to the same problem. 
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theconstitution which he found there were ‘limited’, ‘constitutional ’ 
and ‘parliamentary’, words which to Plummer meant the same thing. 
Plummer assumed that Fortescue’s constitution was much like, 
or foreshadowed, the nineteenth-century constitution, the accepted 
hallmark of which was parliamentary sovereignty. Parliamentary 
sovereignty means that king, lords, and commons may lawfully 
command whatever seems appropriate to them, and that the power 
of lawmaking, being the highest power in the State, denotes the 
sovereign; in other words that parliament has /egis/ative sovereignty 
and that the State is governed by no law save what parliament 
enacts or permits. Plummer and his contemporaries believed that 
Fortescue clearly enunciated a doctrine of parliamentary supremacy, 
and that if he stopped short of parliamentary sovereignty this was 
only because political science had not developed sufficiently for the 
concept of sovereignty to be clearly understood. This was to 
attribute to Fortescue the constitutional theory of mixed govern- 
ment, 

Against this it has been asserted that the fifteenth-century 
constitution which Fortescue was describing differed not only in 
degree but in kind from the nineteenth-century constitution, and 
that the constitutional assumptions of Fortescue and his contem- 
poraries were totally different from those of the nineteenth century. 
For Fortescue, says Professor McIlwain, as for all medieval people, 
there existed independently of king, parliament or any lawmaker a 
body of immutable fundamental law; old law (quoting Kern with 
approval) was better than new law; neither parliament nor anybody 
could make law, they could merely discover and declare it; the 
work of parliament (quoting Jenks with approval) was not legisla- 
tion but record; parliament was a court not a legislature. Dr. 
MclIlwain wished to show that the nineteenth-century form of 
parliamentary constitutionalism with legislative sovereignty had 
developed in England very late, certainly not before the seventeenth 
century, and as it were by accident. As far as Fortescue is con- 
cerned, this suggestion has received support from the study of 
Professor Chrimes. Dr. Mcllwain and Dr. Chrimes appear to 
concur in ascribing to Fortescue ideas which amount to the theory 
of an absolute king governing under the rule of law.? 


1 Fortescue’s chief works are the Governance of England, ed. C. Plummer (Oxford, 
1885); De Natura Legis Naturae, in The Works of Sir Jobn Fortescue, ed. Lord Clermont 
(London, 1869) with English translation; and De Laudibus Legum Anglie, ed. S. B. 
Chrimes (Cambridge, 1942) with English translation. De Laudibus is also available 
in a good text, translated by Robert Mulcaster, in sixteenth-century editions. Dr. 
C. H. Mcllwain’s new interpretation was implied in The High Court of Parliament (New 
Haven, 1910), was fully stated in The Growth of Political Thought in the West (New York, 
1932), and is restated in Constitutionalism Ancient and Modern (New Yotk, 1940, revised 
1947). The most thorough discussion of Fortescue is by S. B. Chrimes, Engiish 


Constitutional Ideas in the Fifteenth Century (Cambridge, 1936), to which Mcllwain refers 
in Constitutionalism Ancient and Modern (1947), p. 90. 
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But Plummer’s interpretation of Fortescue is defensible. It is 
easy to switch from one constitutional theory to another, and there 
is nothing intrinsically improbable in suggesting that fifteenth- 
century theory had more in common with nineteenth-century theory 
than with seventeeth-century theory. 

Fortescue’s ideas are not complicated. His central proposition 
was simply that the king of England, unlike the king of France, 
might not make laws or impose taxes without the assent of the 
people. In spite of this, he added, the king of England was no less 
powerful than the king of France; the necessity for the people’s 
assent did not diminish his theoretical power because true power 
was only power to do right, and it did not diminish his actual 
power—indeed it rather enhanced it—because a king who ruled over 
free men was stronger than one who ruled over slaves. Fortescue 
said that the system under which the king of France ruled could 
easily degenerate and in fact had degenerated into tyranny; only 
cowardice and lack of heart, said Fortescue, kept the French from 
rising: Englishmen would rise. This argument was meant to 
persuade the king of England to accept the necessity for consent 
willingly, but in any case he was bound to accept it by the nature of 
the English constitution. Fortescue evolved a distinction in 
technical terms between the two types of kingdom. The king of 
France had dominium tantum regale, the king of England had dominium 
politicum et regale. ‘ The first king may rule his people by such laws 
as he maketh himself, and therefore he may set upon them taxes 
[tayles] and other impositions such as he will himself without 
their assent. The second king may not rule his people by other laws 
than such as they assent unto and therefore he may set upon them no 
impositions without their own assent.’ In order to bolster up this 
distinction Fortescue explained how the two kinds of dominion 
originated. ‘ The first institution of these two realms upon the 
incorporation of them is cause of this diversity.’ ‘ The fellowship 
that came into this land with Brute, willing to be united and made a 
body politic called a realm . . . chose the same Brute to be their 
head and king. And they and he upon this incorporation, institution 
and owning of themselves into a realm, ordained the same realm to 
be ruled and justified by such laws as they all would assent unto.” 

To translate dominium politicum et regale with Plummer as a 
constitutional or parliamentary monarchy is to understand Fortescue 
as holding that the king of England was controlled in his govern- 
ment by the houses of lords and commons whose power was co- 
ordinate with his own. Against this it is argued that Fortescue’s 
king though limited was limited rather by the law than by being 
controlled in parliament—that the houses of parliament did not 


1 Fortescue made the points in this paragraph in all three books. The passages 
quoted are from Governance, chaps. i and ii. 
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have a co-ordinate authority with him and therefore that he was 
not controlled by the people but limited by having to govern accord- 
ing to the laws by which the people had consented to be governed.* 

But there is nothing in Fortescue’s text to support this view. 
Certainly, in the first place, Fortescue’s account of the origin of 
the British kingdom does not support it. The text states clearly 
that the dominium politicum et regale was established at the moment of 
establishing a political society, presumably at the moment when Brute 
and his fellowship first set foot in England. The fellowship at 
that moment was exercising its will in making the constitution by 
which it wished subsequently to be governed, and there is nothing in 
Fortescue’s words to suggest that it did not intend to exercise that 
will in its government continually thereafter. Fortescue spoke of 
societies which were not kingdoms, societies which he termed 
politica. These were not headless societies—for he thought all 
civil societies had a head—but they had no hereditary head. In 
Fortescue’s scheme ‘ political ’ societies elected their head and made 
their own laws; he conceived of them as governing themselves. 
The people of France had never enjoyed the right to govern them- 
selves, for the king of France had come in by conquest; but the 
king of England had not come in by conquest, and Fortescue is 
best understood to have supposed that when Brute and the fellow- 
ship decided to constitute themselves into a realm the fellowship 
had abdicated only so much of the right of governing themselves 
as was consistent with having a hereditary head. This by no means 
implies a total abdication, and there is no difficulty in understanding 
that Fortescue thought that the English people were continuing 
to govern themselves with only the reservation that they could not 
do things to which the king refused to agree, just as the king could 
not do things to which they refused to agree. It is true that in 
some matters Fortescue permitted to the king of England as full an 
authority as he permitted in all matters to the king of France. In 
case of danger, for example, and for the defence of the realm, the 
king of England might lawfully do whatever was necessary. But 
such cases were abnormal, and Fortescue’s constitutional theory was 
concerned with the normal.’ 

1 Mcllwain says that Fortescue did not envisage ‘ the existence of some organ or 
organs of government with an authority not derived from the king’ (Political Thought, 
p. 359). Similarly Chrimes, having defined a constitutional ruler as one controlled 
by some coexistent power whose authority he cannot lawfully override, says : ‘ For- 
tescue’s theory of regal and political dominion is in no sense a theory of constitutional 
monarchy. It is essentially a theory in line with the typical medieval theory of the 
kingship which was not tyranny, of the king ruling according to law.’ ‘ No theory of 
constitutional monarchy is propounded or implied in Fortescue’s account of the origin 
of the regnum politicum, ot anywhere else in his writings.’ (Constitutional Ideas, pp. 

2 . 
a Seciterre view of Fortescue’s constitution relies largely on his interpretation 
of Fortescue’s account of its origin. Mcllwain says that ‘the government of 
England . . . had been merely regale in the mythical period of Brute’ and that it 
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Yet, over and above what Fortescue said directly about the 
English constitution, he also said a good deal about the law of 
nature, and it is impossible to admit even the existence of the law of 
nature without meaning that it is superior to man-made laws. ‘Oh 
how great and to be extolled with all praise ’, said Fortescue, ‘ is 
that law of nature to which all human laws are obedient.’ ‘ This 
law is the mother of all human laws, and if they degenerate from 
her they deserve not to be called laws.’ These remarks do appear 
on the surface to mean that for Fortescue the competence of parlia- 
ment was limited by a superior law which was beyond the power of 
man to change; on this ground Dr. Chrimes says that for Fortescue 
* statutes are thus purely declaratory of law which exists already either 
as customary or as natural law; they therefore do not create new law, 
even though they may convert natural into positive law’; and if 
this was really Fortescue’s belief it does bring us back to the propo- 
sition that the English constitution as Fortescue saw it was limited 
rather than parliamentary. This unchangeable customary or natural 
law would doubtless be the very law by which the people had origi- 
nally consented to be governed. The function of parliament would 
then be something different from that of joining in the government 
of the kingdom in a legislative capacity, and the Lords and Commons 
could not be said to control the king, though they might give 
advice and money. 

Once again, however, there is nothing in the text to indicate 
that Fortescue believed that the law of nature limited parliamentary 
lawmaking in any degree. We may notice first that Fortescue 
was well aware of the difficulty of identifying the law of nature. 
Unchangeable though it was, it took human form in many different 
and even contradictory shapes. ‘The breath which kindles the 
lighted torch into flame is the same which cools the hot porridge.”* 
Fortescue defined the law of nature, following Aquinas, as ‘the 
truth of justice which is capable of being revealed by right reason.”* 
The proposition that laws must be just is far from limiting the 
scope of lawmaking except on the assumption that the truth of 
justice is best recognized by people other than the lawmakers, but 
Fortescue said nothing to indicate that he thought this to be the 


had tumed into a dominium politicum et regale in the course of time. He translates the 
word prorupit, by which Fortescue describes the origin of the dominisam politicum et 
regale in De Laudibus, as ° changed into’, or ‘ broke out’, ‘in time’, that is to say 
* since the days of Brute’ (Political Thought, pp. 358 ff.). Chrimes says : ‘the people 
had established the monarch but this act exhausted their initiative ’ (p. 322). 

1 Chrimes, pp. 201-2. Chrimes’s view is chiefly founded on his interpretation of 
Fortescue’s remarks about the law of nature. Mcllwain speaks in terms of custom, 
but says that custom was often identified with the law of nature (High Court, p. 99). 
Fortescue’s sentences on the pre-eminence of the law of nature are from De Natura, 
chaps. v and x. 

* De Natura, chap. xx. 

® Ibid., chap. xxxi. 
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case. Even though he went out of his way to praise the English 
legal system he never suggested that judges might go against statutes 
which they considered unjust. Nor did he say that statutes were 
inferior to custom. Apart from natural law, statutes and customs 
were the only laws he knew. He said that English customs were 
old and good—in fact the best in the world. But he never said, 
and one cannot infer that he believed, that a statute was necessarily 
a written custom, or that a statute which was contrary to a custom 
would be void, or even that it should be void.* 

If any law restrained lawmaking in England in Fortescue’s eyes, 
it was therefore the law of nature. In that case, however, lawmaking 
was no less restrained in France. The king of France governed by 
the civil law, according to which quod principi placuit legis habet 
vigorem. \n fact he made bad statutes by which the people were 
much oppressed. He billeted soldiers without payment, compelled 
people to buy salt even though they did not wish to use it, and 
condemned men of quality unheard and had them thrown into rivers 
in sacks. All these inconveniences were possible, said Fortescue 
briefly, because ‘ the prince’s pleasure, as say the civil laws, hath 
the force of alaw’.* Yet the king of France in making these laws 
had unquestionably infringed the law of nature, which was as much 
the mother of the civil law as af the English law.* 

Fortescue quoted from Aquinas and other authorities strong 
statements to the effect that man-made laws contrary to the law of 
nature were to be held null and void, but his own words were more 
moderate. ‘They ought to be corrected’, ‘ they ought to be made 
null and void’. He said nothing to suggest that in England the 
proper place for doing this was not the place where the laws were 
made, the parliament. On the contrary he remarked that if statutes 
turned out to be ineffectual they could be quickly reformed in parlia- 
ment, and the same would apply, for all we can tell from the text, if 
they turned out to be unjust.‘ 

According to Fortescue, then, law made in parliament must not 
infringe the law of nature, yet he nowhere suggests that only certain 


1 Man-made laws are either customs or statutes, De Natura,chap.v. English customs 
are old and good, De Laudibus, chap. xvii. But customs as well as statutes may possibly 
depart from the law of nature, in which case they ought equally to be annulled, De 
Natura, chaps. x, xxix. 

* De Laudibus, chap. xxxv (Mulcaster’s translation). 

* Chrimes says: ‘ the right of the king ruling tantum regaliter was merely might, he 
had no authority save that conferred by force’ (p. 313). But Fortescue held that the 
dominium regale was subject to the law of nature, ¢.g. with great emphasis in De Natura, 
chaps. xvii ff. The authority which force conferred (if force did confer it) on the regal 
king was that of the civil law, which was a good law: the evil things that are done under 
the dominium regale are not the fault of the law but of the ruler, De Natura, chap. xxxvii. 
To Chrimes’s contention that ‘a statute could not enact any rule other than natural 
law or custom ’ (p. 201), one replies that the king of France in becoming a tyrant was 
continually enacting rules other than natural law or custom, and that they were none 
the less valid. * De Natura, chap. xxix ; De Landibus, chap. xviii. 
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laws are to be made in parliament or that there is any limit to what 
parliamentary laws can do. This is no omission or contradiction. 
The explanation is that, in Fortescue’s logical mind, the possibility 
of parliament making laws which infringed the law of nature was so 
remote as to be ignored. 

It will have been noticed that the only improper constitution 
in Fortescue’s scheme is a debased from of the dominium tantum 
regale. He gives no corresponding debased form of the dominium 
politicum et regale. ‘When a king ruleth his realm only to his own 
profit, and not to the good of his subjects, he is a tyrant.” The 
statutes of England, on the other hand, ‘ proceed not only from 
the prince’s pleasure as do the laws of those kingdoms that are ruled 
only by regal government, where sometimes the statutes do so 
procure the singular commodity of the maker that they redound 
to the hindrance and damage of his subjects. . . . But statutes 
cannot thus pass in England, forsomuch as they are made not only 
by the prince’s pleasure, but also by the assent of the whole realm: 
so that of necessity they must procure the wealth of the people, and in 
no wise tend to their hindrance.’ All men, thought Fortescue, 
naturally seek good. ‘ There is a desire of good naturally implanted 
in the minds of men, so that none can desire anything other than 
what is good, unless misleading error draw him away to that which 
is false.” A single ruler was liable to be misled into error by ignor- 
ance and carelessness as well as by ambition, riot and wanton lust, 
but not so the parliament. Fortescue thought that many heads 
were wiser than one. ‘Solomon, wisest of men, exalted to be a 
king, prayed not only for wisdom with which to rule the people, 
but also for a teachable heart by which to learn more than he knew 
by nature. . . . He who is taught by the wisdom of many is 
strong in their prudence, but he who depends upon his own wit 
has evidently only the wisdom of one.’ The kingdom of the 
Romans, regulated as it was by the council of 320 senators, ‘ grew 
from the smallest into the greatest empire of the world’.4 The 
English parliament consisting of able men from all quarters of the 
realm could not suffer from ignorance, could not lack prudence, 
and could not fail to achieve the good which its members naturally 
desired. When Fortescue explained ‘ with what gravity statutes 
are made in England’, he said: ‘it cannot otherwise be thought 
but that they are replenished with much wit and wisdom, seeing 
they are ordained not by the devise of one man alone, or of a 

1 Governance, chap. iv. 

® De Laudibus, chap. xviii (Mulcaster’s translation). 

* De Natura, chap. xliv. 

* Ibid., chap. xxiii. The English translation has thirty two senators, but the 
Latin has 320. This mistranslation is especially misleading in that thirty two was the 
number Fortescue recommended for the council in his administrative proposals in the 
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hundred wise councillors only, but of more than three hundred 


chosen men, much agreeing with the number of the ancient senators 
of Rome.”! 


II 


If parliament could do whatever it thought just, there seems 
little reason to dispute Plummer’s translation of Fortescue’s 
dominium politicum et regale as a constitutional or parliamentary 
government. Fortescue was thinking of England as governed 
by a king in co-operation with the estates by means of laws made 
in parliament by the king and the estates together. 

Fortescue of course did not believe in progress, and therefore 
did not conceive that the function of parliament was to be continually 
inventing better laws. He thought that laws were made to remedy 
abuses rather than to initiate improvements. Also, he lived under a 
far less centralized system of government than Plummer, and there- 
fore did not conceive of parliament as a sole lawmaker. He was 
accustomed to short statutes which left much discretion to lower 
courts; to laws being made at every level from parliament down to 
the manor; and to ecclesiastical laws which were not even made in 
England. These circumstances prevented him from speaking of 
law in the manner of John Austin: he could not say that law properly 
so-called was the enforceable command of the sovereign. But he 
may still be said to have believed that parliament was supreme, that 
its function was to provide for the government of the realm, and 
that its laws bound all subjects as fully as it wished in all matters 
with which it chose to concern itself. We may say, if we wish, 
that Fortescue’s parliament was a court, but we must not add that it 
was not a court which made laws, for all courts made laws. 

We have an example of law being made in a law court in 1468. 
The case was one for which no law provided, and the judge 
Yelverton said that since they lacked a law they must make one— 
a positive law—and that they must accordingly resort to the law 
of nature which was the ground of all laws. The law of nature 
directed Yelverton simply to make whatever law was ‘ most 
necessary for the commonwealth’. ‘That was the law he made, and 
he made it without hesitation by using his reason like any legislator, 
ancient, medieval or modern.? 

Saint-German writing some fifty years after Fortescue’s death 
tells us that English lawyers in his time preferred to speak of the 
law of reason rather than of the law of nature. ‘ When anything is 
grounded upon the law of nature’, he said, ‘ they say that reason 
will that such a thing be done; and if it be prohibited by the law 
of nature, they say it is against reason, or that reason will not suffer 


1 De Laudibus, chap. xviii (Mulcaster’s translation). ? Chrimes, p. 216. 
VOL. LXXV-——NO. CCXCVI DD 
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that to be done.”* If this indicates a change from the days of For- 
tescue, it was a verbal, not a material change. Aquinas had said: 
‘The validity of law depends upon its justice. But in human 
affairs a thing is said to be just when it accords aright with the rule 
of reason. And. . . the first rule of reason is the natural law.’ 
Aquinas, Yelverton and Saint-German were in agreement that if a 
law accorded with reason it could not be prohibited by the law of 
nature. Because the English parliament could not be thought to 
make laws without reason, its laws were held to accord with the 
law of nature automatically. This is a tacit assumption in all forms 
of representative government.* 


Ill 


We come now to Sir Thomas Smith’s De Republica Anglorum. 
Between Fortescue and Smith lay the Reformation, the so-called ad- 
ministrative revolution of Thomas Cromwell, and all that we under- 
stand by the new monarchy—in short a considerable centralization 
of government and a generation of important and intensive parlia- 
mentary activity. This enabled Smith to take for granted even more 
readily than Fortescue the legislative omnipotence of parliament. 

Mr. L. Alston in his famous introduction to the De Republica 
Anglorum insisted that ‘to Smith parliament is primarily a court ’. 
He said this in order to counter the then prevailing belief that 
Smith’s remarks about parliament ‘in fact imply the existence of 
parliamentary sovereignty’. Mr. Alston singled out for criticism 
Sir Frederick Pollock, whose History of the Science of Politics was 
entirely concerned with the development of the concept of legislative 
sovereignty in which in his view the progress of political science 
wholly consisted. Pollock had said: ‘ clear and precise are Smith’s 
chapters on sovereignty ’, ‘ he states the omnipotence of parliament 
in the most formal manner’. Mr. Alston by contrast asserted that 
Smith did not distinguish between the legislative and judicial 
functions of parliament, that Smith was writing about courts of law, 
and that he could therefore have held no doctrine of parliamentary 
sovereignty in the sense of legislative sovereignty.® 


® Saint-German said: ‘ it cannot be thought that a statute that is made by authority 
of the whole realm, as well of the king and of the lords spiritual and temporal as of all 
the commons, will recite a thing against the truth.’ F. Le V. Baumer, The Early Tudor 
Theory of Kingsbip (New Haven, 1940), p. 76. Mr. Baumer calls this a doctrine of parlia- 
mentary infallibility, and I think the same doctrine may be attributed to Fortescue. 

*Sir Thomas Smith, De Republica Anglorum, ed. L. Alston (Cambridge, 1906). 
Maitland shared in the work of this edition but his own remarks in the introduction 
appear to me not to endorse entirely those of Mr. Alston. Sir Frederick Pollock 
responded in later editions of his History of the Science of Politics that ‘ Mr. Alston en- 
deavours, I think with mistaken ingenuity, to minimise the importance of the classical 
passage on parliament. . . . It was Tudor policy to exalt the power of Parliament, and 
Smith had been a Secretary of State’ (ed. of 1925, p. 57). 
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This is the same argument as we have discussed in the case of 
Fortescue, and in Smith’s case likewise the text does not bear it out. 
Mr. Alston asks: why does Smith devote three long chapters to 
the prince and the parliament? and replies: because no account of 
the judicial system would be complete without them. This 
explanation is absurd. Smith said that he was writing about ‘ the 
form and manner of the government of England and the policy 
thereof ’, and his first fifteen chapters, which approach the subject 
from the viewpoint of a strict political theorist, would have been 
out of place in a mere account of the judicial system. Moreover 
he did distinguish between the legislative and judicial functions of 
parliament. The chapter entitled ‘ Trial or Judgement by Parlia- 
ment’, which is the main prop of Alston’s argument, does indeed 
open an account of the judicial system, but it comes after the long 
chapters on parliament and the prince and contains only two sen- 
tences. After saying that procedure in judgment by parliament was 
by bill, Smith added: ‘ such bills be seldom received because that 
great council’ is ‘enough occupied with the public affairs of the 
realm’. The next chapter deals with judgment by battle, and 
Smith said that that was completely obsolete; and only after these 
two trivial chapters inserted perhaps for form’s sake does Smith 
give us the normal judicial procedure. 

That Smith conceived of parliament as a supreme, omnipotent, 
lawmaking assembly is borne out by some positive statements. 
Firstly, Smith did not shrink from defining law as command; 
‘that which the part which doth rule doth define and command 
according to the form of the government, is taken in every common- 
wealth to be just and law ’.* Secondly, the well-known passage on 
parliament certainly implies, if it does not state categorically, that 
parliament might make any law which it saw fit to make.* Thirdly, 
Smith said that king John resigned his crown to the pope, ‘ but that 
act being neither approved by his people nor established by act of 
parliament was forthwith and ever since taken for nothing’. 


1 Mcllwain adopts and indeed quotes Mr. Alston’s view in its entirety, relying 
heavily on the chapter on judgment by parliament (High Court, pp. 123 ff.). He also 
cites a passage from Lambard, but that is equally inconclusive. Lambard, unlike 
Smith, was explicitly writing about courts of law. In the passage given by Mcllwain 
he said of parliament: ‘ it delivereth laws . . . it hath a/so jurisdiction’. This seems 
to distinguish exactly between legislation and jurisdiction. Lambard seems to be saying 
that parliament had the highest jurisdiction because it delivered laws. In any case, 
however, even if these people did fail to distinguish between legislative and judicial 
functions, it would be an equally important observation that they failed to distinguish 
between executive and judicial functions. This was because governments in those 
days lacked the modern executive machinery of police forces and civil services. The 
acts of governments were in fact executed in courts of law: the judicial system was 
virtually the executive system. When Smith wrote about the judicial system he was 
still writing, therefore, about the form of government. 

*De Republica Anglorum, p. 9. The reading in the text does not make sense and is 
here amended from a variant given in Appendix C. * Ibid. pp. 48-9. 
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This is probably the most extreme statement in the book, for it 
means that an act of parliament could alter the constitution in a 
most fundamental point.* 

Smith stated in so many words that all constitutions were mixed. 
We classify them as monarchies, aristocracies and democracies, 
he said, according to the element that predominates.? England, 
where the prince gave life and force to everything that was done, 
was a monarchy, but a mixed monarchy, and it was mixed (we must 
suppose) in that laws were made in parliament. Smith was aware that 
an unmixed monarchy could exist, but held that it was an improper 
form of government. For Smith said that a monarch who ‘ break- 
eth laws already made at his pleasure, maketh other without the 
advice and consent of the people, and regardeth not the wealth of 
his commons but the advancement of himself, his faction and kin- 
dred’ was a tyrant.* It seems to follow that Smith assumed that law- 
making by consent was the essence of legitimate monarchy. This 
places parliament fair and square in its legislative capacity at the 
head of the State. 

We may pass over Smith’s contemporaries such as Bishop 
Aylmer who held and stated the same position, but it is worth 
pointing out briefly that Hooker held it too. ‘ The natural subject 
of civil power all men confess to be the body of the commonwealth: 
the good or evil estate whereof dependeth so much upon the power 
of making laws, that in all well settled states, yea though they be 
monarchies, yet diligent care is ever more had that the common- 
wealth do not clean resign up herself and make over this power 
wholly into the hands of any one.’ ‘ The most natural and religious 
course in making of laws is that the matter of them be taken from the 
judgement of the wisest in those things which they are to concern.’ 
It is upon parliament that ‘the very essence of all government 
within this kingdom doth depend; it is even the body of the whole 
realm’. ‘ Touching the supremacy of power which our kings have 
in this case of making laws, it resteth principally in the strength 
of a negative voice.”* Hooker accepted of necessity, as any church- 
man must, the existence of an eternal immutable universal law which 
no human law could justly contravene, but he wished to establish a 
presumption that laws made in parliament would in fact not con- 
travene that law. This he did by following Aquinas in the style of 
Fortescue. ‘ Everything naturally and necessarily doth desire the 
utmost good and greatest perfection.” The knowledge of good 
and evil being inherent in human reason, ‘ the most certain token of 


1 De Republica Anglorum, p. 19. * Ibid. p. 14. 

® Ibid. p. 15. Smith says that the king of France may be called a tyrant because 
he makes laws and imposes taxes without the consent of the people. Fortescue’s 
dominium regale has become a tyranny. 

* Ecclesiastical Polity, bk. viii, chap. 6. 
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evident goodness is, if the general persuasion of all men do so 
account it’. 

Neither Fortescue, nor Smith, nor Hooker stated their constitu- 
tional theories in nineteenth-century words, yet it seems not un- 
reasonable to attribute to them something quite close to nineteenth- 
century ideas. 


IV 


Not until the reigns of James I and Charles I do we encounter 
a widely accepted constitutional theory of the sort Dr. MclIlwain 
ascribed to Fortescue and Smith. When Sir Edward Coke asserted 
that the common law in many cases controlled acts of parliament 
and sometimes judged them to be utterly void, this was a plain 
contradiction of parliamentary legislative sovereignty. It may be 
that Coke was overstating his position; still his words were typical 
of a common attitude. Finch, a judge in the ship money case, 
declared: ‘ no act of parliament can bar a king of his regality . 
acts of parliament to take away his royal power in defence of the 
kingdom are void . . . noacts of parliament make any difference.’ 
Maitland says that Coke (‘the great typical lawyer Coke’) ‘ does 
seem distinctly to claim that the common law is above statute ’. 
He adds that Coke and others ‘ claimed to declare that law—law, 
common law, natural law . . . —had an existence of its own, 
independent of the will of man, even perhaps of the will of God ’.* 

Extravagant statements by lawyers in praise of English law 
were nothing new: what was new was to praise the law that was 
handed down in the courts as distinct from the law that was made in 
parliament. Sir John Davies, a lawyer in the service of the Crown, 
gave perhaps the clearest rational justification of this attitude. For 
him common law was customary law and customary law was natural 
law, or the nearest possible thing to it; and therefore common law 
was above statute law. ‘This customary law’, said Davies, 


is the most perfect and most excellent and without comparison the best 
to make and oreserve a commonwealth; for the written laws which 
are made either by the edicts of princes or by councils of estate, are 
imposed upon the subject before any trial or probation made, whether 
the same be fit and agreeable to the nature and disposition of the 
people, or whether they will breed any inconvenience or no. But 
a custom doth never become a law to bind the people, until it hath 
been tried and approved time out of mind; during all which time 
there did thereby arise no inconvenience; for if it had been found 


1 Exelesiastical Polity,. bk. i, chap. 8. 

* F, W. Maitland, Constitutional History of England, pp. 297 ff. Speaking of the Tudor 
period Maitland said (p. 255): ‘ the absolute supremacy of the statute-making body, of 
king and parliament, had been both admitted in fact and acknowledged in theory’. 
He said that Smith had acknowledged that theory. 
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inconvenient at any time, it had been used no longer, but had been 
interrupted, and consequently it had lost the virtue and force of a 
law. Therefore as the law of nature which the schoolmen call 
jus commune and which is also jus non scriptum, being written only in 
the heart of man, is better than all the written laws in the world to 
make men honest and happy in this life, if they would observe the 
rules thereof; so the customary law of England, which we do 
likewise call jus commune, as coming nearest to the law of nature, 
which is the root and touchstone of all good laws, and which is 
also jus non scriptum, and written only in the memory of man. . . 
doth far excel our written laws, namely our statutes or acts of parlia- 
ment.! 


This is far removed from the attitude of Fortescue. Fortescue 
had said that the law of England consisted of customs and statutes 
and that the customs were very old and therefore right good, but 
he had also allowed that it was possible for bad customs to grow up. 
He never suggested that customs excelled statutes and his confidence 
in the gravity and prudence of the English parliament would have 
forbidden him to share Davies’s opinion that statutes might easily 
breed inconvenience. 

Coke, Finch, and Davies alike elevated common or customary 
law to a new height, making it the fundamental law which governed 
all things. The effect of this was to elevate the status of the king 
in relation to the status of parliament. It allowed him to be regarded 
as absolute. Whoever made the laws, it had never been doubted 
that the king executed them, that in Smith’s words the prince gave 
life and force to everything that was done in the realm, and now the 
belief in a common law which governed all things enabled the king 
to be regarded as one who ruled without controlment by any man. 
For he was controlled by the law, which no man might alter. He 
might command anything which the law permitted and nothing 
which it forbade. In order to distinguish the king’s commands 
from the unchangeable law which ruled, the king’s commands were 
termed positive laws; and the king’s authority to make positive 
laws was held to be sole and. undivided. 

Perhaps the most significant illustration of this position is to 
be found in Sir John Eliot’s De Jure Maiestatis. Eliot opposed the 
government of Charles I so violently that he ended in the Tower. 
While in the Tower he wrote a treatise of political theory, and al- 
though one need not regard him as a profound thinker he was the 
only one of the parliamentarians to submit his ideas to the test of 
formal political writing. His behaviour in parliament denotes 
him as a man who would have been happy to embrace the idea of a 
mixed monarchy of Smith’s type, and one would have expected him 


1 Sir John Davies, The Works in Verse and Prose, ed. A. B. Grosart (1876), ii. 252-3. 
From Le Primer Report des Cases, first published 1615. 
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to declare that supreme power lay with the king in parliament. 
It is therefore a fact of interest and importance that he declared 
that the supreme power lay with the king alone, and that a great 
deal of De Jure Maiestatis \ooks like a royal manifesto. The king 
alone was to make positive laws, he was to do so by applying divine 
and natural law with ‘ due weighing of the circumstances . . . to 
the diversity of facts with equity’, and he was to make any law 
which was for the good of the commonwealth: ‘ if the law tend to 
the good of the state he must be so far from altering it that if it were 
not made he is bound to make it.’ Eliot constantly insisted on the 
good of the commonwealth and that seems to be his criterion for 
recognizing the law of nature. The good of the commonwealth 
was the only sanction which Eliot placed on the king’s power. 

This idea tended to squeeze parliament out of existence between 
the king and the law. Eliot did not say by whom the good of the 
commonwealth was to be interpreted. Doubtless he believed in 
his heart that it was best interpreted by the house of commons. But 
since parliament sat irregularly and at long intervals and at the king’s 
pleasure, he could not reasonably suggest that on/y the house of 
commons could interpret it. Nobody denied that parliament was 
the highest court, but it was not an essential court; it could be 
argued that the courts of common law were equally capable of 
judging the legality or illegality of the king’s acts; they sat inde- 
pendently of the king’s will and the king was sworn to observe their 
judgments. They rather than the high court of parliament were the 
place where the commands of an absolute king were most reasonably 
thought to be tested by the rule of law; and where indeed they were 
tested. 

It has been said that before 1641 the idea of mixed monarchy 
* appears to have been merely a thin literary tradition’. This is an 
exaggeration. It was no thin literary tradition when Smith’s 
De Republica was reprinted ten times in English and three times in 
Latin before 1641. Eliot’s Monarchy of Man spoke very highly of 
parliament as a council without which good government was 
impossible. The house of commons asserted on several occasions 
that laws could be made only in parliament, and the theory of mixed 
monarchy was put forward with no sense of novelty immediately 
on the outbreak of civil war. Nevertheless it is true that in the 
seventeenth century before 1641 the theory of mixed monarchy was 
to a significant degree in abeyance, being replaced in public speech 


1 Sir John Eliot, De Jure Maiestatis, ed. A. B. Grosart (London, 1882). Parliament 
makes no appearance in this book. Eliot’s initial assumption that sovereignty is 
indivisible, which he took from Bodin, excluded it. In the same tradition may be 
mentioned Charles Merbury, A Brief Discourse of Royal Monarchy, as of the best Common 
Weal (London, 1581) and Edward Forset, A Comparative Discourse of the Bodies Natural 
and Politie (London, 1606). Both these writers betray embarrassment when they 
attempt to fit parliament into their constitutional system. 
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and writing—whatever people may have thought in their hearts— 
by the theory of the absolute king under the rule of law. 


Vv 


If one looks for reasons for this switch from one theory to the 
other, it is necessary to recognize in the first place that the theory of 
mixed monarchy had a serious defect: it required king, lords and 
commons to be unanimous. Without unanimity of the three 
component parts of the supreme parliament, government was im- 
possible. This was Bodin’s point when he declared that mixed 
government was a logical absurdity. Bodin’s argument, if not his 
influence, naturally carried great weight in England at a time when 
the king and the houses of parliament were seen to be at loggerheads. 
The parliaments of 1614 and 1621 passed no laws: they were a 
persuasive demonstration that Bodin’s argument was true. At the 
same time the king of England was visibly approximating more and 
more closely to Bodin’s single sovereign lawmaker, whose laws must 
not infringe the law of nature or the fundamental laws of the realm. 
That was how Bodin defined a monarch. It had never been denied 
that England was a monarchy, and now the monarch was coming to 
look more and more like a sole lawmaker in Bodin’s sense. The 
Tudors had built up, round the privy council, the secretaries of 
state, and the three seals, an efficient machinery of government 
which existed side by side with parliament. Letters patent, acts 
of the privy council, and so on could be thought of as positive laws: 
they were technically adequate for the task of governing the country 
and they were implemented, and their lawfulness was tested, in 
courts of law. Throughout the reigns of Elizabeth I, James I and 
Charles I this system was doing more and more work, and Charles I 
governed efficiently by it for eleven years without parliament.? 

This alone might not have been enough to induce people who 
favoured the practice of mixed government to give up the theory of 
it. But the qualities which give life to ideas are usefulness as well 
as plausibility, and with the decline in the plausibility of the idea of 
mixed monarchy went a corresponding decline in its usefulness. 
It had provided a good justification for the religious and other 
changes of the sixteenth century, but it could make no effective 
contribution to the problem of the early seventeenth century. It 
goes without saying that the government found the theory of 

1 The ‘ thin literary tradition ’ is insisted on by F. D. Wormuth, The Origins of Modern 
Constitutionalism (New York, 1949), p. 51. Compare also (p. 31) ‘a literary tradition 
which only occasionally . . . touched the political life of the time’. M.A. Judson, 
The Crisis of the Constitution (New Brunswick, 1949) says in the same sense (pp. 432-3): 
‘When James became king, men still clung to the medieval belief that binding law and 
sacred oaths provided adequate security against arbitrary government.’ But Fortescue 
had not believed this. The view Miss Judson describes was a new onc. 


* I have discussed all this more fully in ‘ The Decline of Parliamentary Government ’, 
Cambridge Historical Journal, vol. xiii (1957). 
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absolute monarchy useful, and even those who opposed the govern- 
ment preferred it. They could not usefully oppose the Stuart 
kings’ pretensions by arguing that the constitution provided for a 
mixed monarchy, because they could not demonstrate that the powers 
of the houses of parliament were co-ordinate with the king’s power 
and not derived from it. To aman who argued (as Whitelock did 
in the house of commons in 1610) that parliament was sovereign, 
and thai it was sovereign because it had the power of lawmaking, 
and therefore that only parliament might levy taxes, the answer 
was that everyone agreed that the king summoned and dissolved 
parliament at will. Whitelock’s argument was dangerous; it 
turned in the hand; if lawmaking denoted the sovereign, and parlia- 
ment was not demonstrably sovereign, then surely the king was 
sovereign and might levy taxes without parliament? That is why 
sovereignty was no parliamentary word. It seemed more useful to 
deny sovereignty and to emphasize the rule of the common law. 
The courts of law with all their institutional power and independence 
appeared to be at least as capable of preserving the people’s just 
liberty and the king’s just prerogative as did the transient parlia- 
ments, and when Coke was on the bench perhaps they were. 

Yet the theory of absolute monarchy under the rule of law 
has its defect also. Courts of law are not competent to decide 
tricky questions where the legality of an act of government depends 
on its necessity. In such cases judges can only take the necessity 
for granted. If they do not, government comes to a standstill as 
surely as it does for lack of unanimity in a mixed government; and 
the logical outcome is the /it de justice or the dismissal of judges. 
The rule of law, therefore, is no effective safeguard of liberty, and a 
government which starts by looking respectably absolute is only 
too likely to end by looking tyrannical. 

By 1641 the defects of both theories were equally obvious to 
acute minds. Hobbes and Filmer asserted accordingly that all 
government was necessarily arbitrary. Filmer added that all 
government was monarchy, Hobbes strongly implied that England 
was a monarchy.’ Arbitrary monarchy, however, being totally 
unacceptable as constitutional theory, their views did not prevail. 
Less acute but more reasonable minds reverted to the theory of 
mixed monarchy. People do commonly arrange their affairs by 
agreement and consent, while absolute governments are probably 
not very efficient and governments which look like tyrannies are 
certainly not efficient. From the practical point of view, therefore, 
it was probably fortunate that the theory of absolute monarchy 
did not survive the outbreak of the civil war. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge R. W. K. Hrvron 
1 Professor Oakeshott says in his introduction to the Leviathan (p. xxxix, n. 6) that 


Hobbes considered the sovereign in England was rex in parlamento, but this seems to be 
wrong. It would have made England an aristocracy or democracy. 
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II. The Theory of Mixed Monarchy Under 
Charles I and After 


I 


HE history of the theory of mixed government (or mixed 

monarchy) remains one of the more important facets of political 
thought in modern England requiring further exploration and 
elucidation. Medieval in its antecedents, the theory assumed its 
modern form only in the late sixteenth century and, then, under the 
influence of classical learning. During the conflicts of the seven- 
teenth century, it became the leading theory of the English consti- 
tution; and the supremacy achieved at that time was retained until 
the effects of the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832 were clearly 
perceived. 

Almost as early as there was theorizing about the nature of the 
English government, it was suggested that it was a mixed govern- 
ment. The most notable early expression of this view appeared in 
the writings of Sir John Fortescue which are discussed by R. W. K. 
Hinton in the preceding pages. Dr. Hinton has concluded that 
Fortescue’s dominium politicum et regale was a parliamentary or 
constitutional government, and it would seem equally appropriate 
to term it, as later Englishmen did, a mixed government.! 

While Fortescue did much to familiarize Englishmen with the 
idea of mixture in their government, the form in which the theory 
of mixed government flourished in modern England owed less to 
him than to the writings of Aristotle, Polybius, and other political 
writers of antiquity. The theory, accordingly, may be properly 
denominated the classical theory of the English constitution. 
According to its tenets, government by king, lords, and commons 

1 See the tract entitled ‘ Discourse Concerning the Prerogative of the Crown’, 
which has been attributed to William Camden, the historian. It is in the Stowe 
Manuscripts (no. 277) in the Library of the British Museum and has been reprinted by 
Frank Smith Fussner in the Proceedings of the American Philosopbical Society, ci, no. 2 
(April 1957), 204 ff. Fussner thought that it had been written between 1614 and 1623. 
The author of the tract concluded that the kingdom was governed by what he called 
‘a mixt authority of regal and politique ’, and he cited as an authority the writings of 
Fortescue even though he (the author) wrote ‘ better do I find it by reason’. Ibid. 
p.211. See also The Maximes of Mixt Monarchy (1643), passim. 
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represented a combination and blending of the simple forms of 
government—monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy; and to this 
triple mixture political thinkers attributed what they regarded as the 
peculiar virtues of the English system. The mixture could be seen 
most plainly in the joint participation in law-making of king, lords, 
and commons. One of the earliest exponents of the classical 
theory, John Aylmer, declared in 1559: ‘ The things in dede, is to 
be sene in the parliamet [sic] hous, wherin you shal find these 3 
estats. The King or Quene, which representeth the Monarche. 
The noble men, which be the Aristocratie. And the Burgesses and 
Knights the Democratie.”1 Similar passages appeared in the writings 
of such diverse Tudor Englishmen as the Marian exile, John Ponet; 
the Elizabethan statesman, Sir Thomas Smith; the Presbyterian- 
Puritan leader, Thomas Cartwright; and the Jesuit controversialist, 
Robert Parsons.* 

Since the classical theory of the constitution was used repeatedly 
during the reign of Elizabeth I, one would reasonably expect to 
discover that it was frequently invoked, in explicit language, during 
the quarrels between James I and his parliaments and during the 
personal rule of Charles 1. In fact, it appears to have been rarely 
used. According to Dr. Hinton, writing in the Cambridge Historical 
Journal, ‘ the claims made on behalf of the House of Commons in 
this period were not based on mixed monarchy, and the idea was not 
employed either in counter to the provocative speeches of James I 
or in protest at the intermission of parliament by Charles 1’.* But 
he also noticed that after the outbreak of the civil war, both sides 
asserted that law-making belonged jointly to king, lords, and com- 
mons, a point of view that he considered closely associated with the 
idea of mixed monarchy. The metamorphosis in public opinion, 
to which Dr. Hinton called attention, was due in large measure to 
the fact that just before the civil war began, Charles I publicly 
applied the theory of mixed monarchy to the English constitution 
and in this way gave the theory a vogue that could have been acquired 
so rapidly in no other way. 

It is the thesis of this article that the theory of mixed monarchy 
was the prevailing constitutional theory during the English Civil 
War and that its great popularity was due essentially to its adoption 
by Charles I, on the eve of the civil war, in his Answer to the 
Nineteen Propositions. It is not too much to say that this docu- 
ment contained one of the most influential declarations by an English 


1 An Harborowe for Faithfull and Trewe gee ees 1$$9), P» 27- 

* Corinne Comstock Weston, ‘ Beginnings of the Classical Theory of the English 
Constitution ’, Proceedings of the American po doer re Society, c (1956), 136 ff. 

9s The Decline of Parliamentary Government under Elizabeth 1 and the Early 
Stuarts ’, Cambridge Historical Journal, xiii (1957), 122. But see note 1, p. 426 above for 
the comment attributed to Camden that England had a ‘ mixt authority ’. 
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monarch in modern English history.1. The Nineteen Propositions 
to which he addressed himself had been framed by the Long Parlia- 
ment, and their acceptance would have made the two houses masters 
of the State. Briefly stated, they included parliamentary demands 
for naming the king’s councillors, ministers, and judges, for con- 
trolling the militia, and for reforming the church with parliamentary 
participation. Charles I characterized their tone as emanating from 
conquerors as he stated his resolution not to abandon his royal 
rights nor, as he said, ‘ to subvert (though in a parliamentary way) 
the antient, equall, happy, well-poysed, and never enough com- 
mended Constitution of the Government of this Kingdom’. 

The king based his rejection of the Nineteen Propositions on the 
grounds that the two Houses because of the constitutional reforms 
that had been completed by August 1641 possessed sufficient power 
to prevent the growth of royal tyranny and that further concessions 
would upset the balance among king, lords, and commons and 
eventually encompass the destruction of the mixed and balanced 
government that he was describing. In words that had a magical 
effect upon contemporaries he praised the existing government as a 
mixture of the simple forms of government. There were, he noted, 
three main forms of government—monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy—representing respectively the rule of the one, the few, 
and the many. Each had its own virtues and vices, or, as he said, 
conveniences and inconveniences. The virtue of monarchy was in 
its uniting a nation under one head to resist invasion from abroad 
and insurrection at home; of aristocracy, in the conjunction of 
council in the ablest persons of a state for the public benefit; and of 
democracy, in the courage and industry which liberty begets. On 
the other hand, the vice endemic to monarchy was tyranny; to 
aristocracy, faction and division; and to democracy, tumults, 
violence and licentiousness. Fortunately for England, Charles I 
informed his subjects: ‘ The experience and wisdom of your An- 
cestors hath so moulded this [government] out of a mixture of these 
[monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy], as to give to this King- 
dom . . . the conveniences of all three, without the inconven- 
iences of any one, as long as the Balance hangs even between the 
three Estates [the King, the House of Lords, and the House of 
Commons], and they run joyntly on in their proper Chanell. 

1Jt has been placed in perspective in Robert Livingston Schuyler and Corinne 
Comstock Weston, British Constitutional History since 1832 (Princeton, New Jersey, 
1957), chap. 1. The document is accessible in the fourth volume (1692) of John 
Rushworth’s Historical Collections and in Edward Husband’s An Exact Collection of 
the Remonstrames . . . (1643), which was widely used by contemporaries. The 
Nineteen Propositions may be found in any standard collection of documents of 
English constitutional history such as S. R. Gardiner’s Constitutional Documents of the 
Puritan Revolution or Carl Stephenson’s and Frederick George Marcham’s Sources of 
English Constitutional History, but the Answer, although historically of much greater 
importance, has been neglected. 
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Delineating what was later called the King’s Constitution,’ 
Charles I implied that the mixture could be seen in the joint partici- 
pation in law-making of the king, the house of lords, and the house 
of commons. Furthermore, each of these ‘ three Estates’, as he 
termed them, had independent powers with which to check the 
others. The king was charged with the government (presumably 
administration); he made treaties of war and peace, chose councillors 
of state, judges, and others, created peers, gave patdons, &c. 
Armed with these powers, he could command the respect of the 
nobility and the reverence of the people. While the house of 
commons was admittedly ‘an excellent Conserver of Liberty’, 
Charles I was persuaded that it was never intended for a share in 
the government * nor for the choice of those who governed. The 
special powers of that House were raising money and impeaching 
violators of the law. The equipoise of the balanced constitution 
was the house of lords, which served as ‘ an excellent Screen and 
Bank between the Prince and People ’,® assisting each against the 
encroachments of the other and by means of its judicial power 
preserving the law which ought to be the rule of all three. Since 
the adoption of the Nineteen Propositions would mean a disastrous 
subversion of this well-poised constitution, Charles refused to 
accept them, repeating the dictum ascribed to the barons at Merton 
in 1236, Nolumus Leges Angliae mutari. 

The system of regulated monarchy ‘* which was set forth in 
the Answer was obviously incompatible with the theory of Divine 
Right of Kings with which Charles I is commonly associated; but 
circumstances alter cases, even with sovereigns; and in 1642 the 
king posed as the champion of the reformed constitution. Follow- 
ing the attempted arrest of the five members of the house of commons 
early in January, he had adopted a policy of moderation; and 
throughout this critical year his official attitude was carefully 
correct. Admitting that the long period of personal rule had been 


1 Anchitell Grey, Debates of the House of Commons from . . . 1667 to. . . 1694 
(London, 1769), vii. 336. Journals of the House of Commons, ix. 633. 

* Commenting on this phrase, Richard Baxter wrote: ‘ He meaneth the executive 
part’; Holy Commonwealth (London, 1659), p. 465. It is apparent from this work and 
from Religquiae Baxterianae, ed. M. Sylvester (London, 1696) that Baxter had been very 
much impressed by Charles I’s comments on the English constitution. 

* In 1659 there appeared an anonymous tract entitled The Antient Land-Mark Skreen 
or Bank Betwixt the Prince or Supreame Magistrate, and the People of England. \ts author, 
who urged the restoration of the nobility to parliament, had obviously borrowed his 
title from the words of Charles I about the house of lords. See also the letter written 
by Lord Saye and Sele in 1657 to dissuade Lord Wharton from sitting in Oliver 
Cromwell’s House of Lords. The letter was printed ante, x (1895), 106-7. 

* This was Charles I’s phrase. On this point it is instructive to compare two 
editions of Rushworth’s Historical Collections, the first in 1692, the second (abridged) 
in 1708. In the first royal phraseology was unchanged. But the comparable passage 
in the abridged edition began: ‘ In the mixt Monarchy of this Kingdom the Laws are 
jointly made by the King. . . .’ 
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a mistake and reciting proudly the great reforms that he had accepted, 
Charles I promised to build upon the sure foundation of the law of 
the land. Royal declarations argued convincingly that it was the 
Long Parliament who was seeking to introduce arbitrary govern- 
ment, and the king’s statements took on greater cogency after the 
two Houses early in March passed without his assent the Militia 
Ordinance by which they took from him the control of the only 
organized military force in England. In the revolutionary declara- 
tion of 27 May, they asserted that their actions had the stamp of 
royal authority even though the king misled by royal councillors 
opposed them, and about this time they prepared and sent the 
Nineteen Propositions to Charles I. 

During this crucial period the royal councillors were, in the 
words of Thomas Hobbes, ‘ either lawyers by profession, or such 
gentlemen as had the ambition to be thought so’. They ‘ were 
averse to absolute monarchy, as also to absolute democracy or 
aristocracy; all which governments they esteemed tyranny, and were 
in love with monarchy which they used to praise by the name of 
mixed monarchy ’.!. Hobbes added that they were members of the 
Long Parliament, who, after an earlier opposition to shipmoney 
and other extraparliamentary taxation, had sided with the king 
when parliamentary demands grew more extravagent. This des- 
cription fitted the constitutional royalists Sir Edward Hyde (later 
Earl of Clarendon) who drafted many of the royal declarations in the 
spring of 1642; Viscount Falkland (Lucius Cary) who was secretary 
of state; and Sir John Colepeper, the chancellor of the exchequer. 

The task of formulating the Answer to the Nineteen Propositions 
had fallen to Falkland and Colepeper, according to Hyde’s account, 
after he had joined Charles I at York early in June. Hyde remem- 
bered that he had withheld the document from publication tempor- 
atily because of a disagreement with Falkland and Colepeper about 
the membership of the ‘ three Estates ’, a term which played a key 
role in Charles I’s constitutional analysis and in the later history of 
the theory of mixed monarchy. Whereas Colepeper had designated 
the king, the house of lords, and the house of commons, Hyde held to 
the more traditional view of the membership of the three estates 
as consisting of the lords spiritual, the lords temporal, and the 
commons, ‘ the king being the head and sovereign of the whole ’. 
He had provided for printing the Answer only after he was sharply 
reproached for his delay by Falkland, who subsequently attributed 
the choice of language to his own inadvertence and to some lawyers 
who had misled Colepeper.* 

1 Behemoth, The History of the Causes of the Civil Wars of England, The English Works 
of Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, ed. Sit William Molesworth (London, 1840), vi. 309. 

* The Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon . . . written by himself (Oxford, 1827), i. 


154-6. The lawyers who misinformed Colepeper may have been reading William 
Lambarde’s Archeion, or, a Discourse upon the High Courts of Justice in England, two editions 
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On the whole Hyde had accepted the description of the English 
government that appeared in the Answer though it contained 
phrases that he disliked as prejudicial to royal authority. The 
royal definition of the three estates as king, lords, and commons 
he viewed as ‘ in truth a mistake in point of right’.!. One suspects 
that Hyde writing after the event had the advantage of hindsight 
on this point since the royal phraseology to which he took exception 
encouraged parliamentarian writers to advance in behalf of the two 
Houses claims to a greater share in the government than had 
previously been theirs. During the civil war they argued that the 
king was only one of three co-ordinate estates and could be outvoted 
by the other two. As one of them said, one ‘need not buy an 
Almanack . . . to reckon [sic] . . . that one is lesse then 
three ’.? But in all innocence, royalist writers, at least at first, also 
used the royal definition of the three estates; and it was soon 
widespread. 

Indeed, the widespread use of the royal definition of the three 
estates after June 1642 may be viewed as a hallmark of the influence 
of the Answer to the Nineteen Propositions. Before its appearance, 
the term three estates had been used officially and popularly to 
designate the lords spiritual, the lords temporal, and the commons, 
as Hyde had indicated, although there were instances of the interpre- 
tation that Colepeper had accepted. Following the publication of 
the Answer, the king’s usage was adopted to an extraordinary degree, 
In his History of the Great Civil War, S. R. Gardiner noted without 
explanation that this ‘error . . . was being widely accepted since 
the breach with the King ’.2 The new version gained ground during 
the civil war and Interregnum and was well-known in the reign of 
Charles II. Publicists in this period were aware that the royal 
definition of the three estates and the theory of mixed monarchy 
went hand in hand, and they traced both concepts squarely to the 
period of the civil war, although not necessarily to the statements of 
Charles I. For example, the playwright John Wilson, who is 
said to have been a protégé of James Duke of York, declared in 
1684: ‘ Those that would have the King one of the three Estates, 
say, That our Government is a kind of mixt Monarchy.”* This 
description, Wilson continued 


was never heard of in our Land, till the men of our late times, 
instead of suppressing Idolatry . . . had fram’d a new Idol of 


of which appeared in 1635. See Archeion, ed. Charles H. Mcilwain and Paul L. Ward 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1957), pp. 124, 126, 128-9, 139-40 for repeated uses of the term 
three estates to mean king, lords, and commons. I am indebted to Mr. Ward for 
pointing this out to me. * The Life of . . . Clarendon, i. 154. 

* Charles Herle, A Fuller Answer to a Treatise written by Dr. Ferne (London, 1642), 
p.3. William Prynne, The Soveraigne Power of Parliaments (London, 1643), patt i, p. 41. 

* Vol. i (1910), p. 292 note. J, W. Gough, Fundamental Law in English Constitutional 
History (Oxford, 1955), p. 87 0. * A Discourse of Monarchy, p. 149. 
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their own, and having made it as gay as they could, set it up, to be 
ador’d by the Multitude . . . and what must the consequence of it 
be? but that the Government must be ment Monarchical, partly 
Aristocratical, and partly Democratical. 


His efforts to demonstrate that the king could not properly be 
termed one of the three estates were futile. In the eighteenth 
century—when the theory of mixed government enjoyed an un- 
rivalled supremacy—the royal definition of the three estates was a 
commonplace in parliamentary oratory; and it was driven from the 
schoolbooks only by the scorn of nineteenth-century historians.* 


Il 


At the time of its appearance the Answer to the Nineteen Proposi- 
tions was given extensive publicity, and its contents must have 
been widely known. Charles I sent it to the Long Parliament on 
21 June 1642, and about the same time he ordered that it should be 
read and made public in the churches and chapels of England and 
Wales.* It was published in at least six editions: three at London 
and one each at Oxford, Cambridge, and York; and Hyde who only 
summarized its contents in his History reported that it could be read 
at large. The Answer was under advisement for almost a week 
in the house of commons where a distinguished committee was 
appointed to prepare a reply to its preamble.‘ After completing its 


1A Discourse of Monarchy pp. 141-2. See a similar statement in Sir John Pettus, 
The Constitution of Parliaments in England (1680), p.12. At the time Wilson was writing, 
the University of Oxford, carried away by the revelation of the Rye House Plot, con- 
demned in convocation (21 July 1683) a series of doctrines as destructive to kingly 
government. Among the condemned doctrines appeared the following: ‘ The 
Sovereignty of England is in the Three Estates, viz. King, Lords, and Commons. The 
King has but a co-ordinate power, and may be overruled by the other two.’ Three of 
the four books cited as containing this doctrine had been published in 1643-4, while 
the fourth was published in 1659. They were Philip Hunton’s Treatise of Monarchie 
(1643); A Political Catechism (1643) which has been atributed to Henry Parker; Samuel 
Rutherford’s Lex, Rex (1644); and Baxter’s Holy Commonwealth (1659). All of them 
reflected the influence of the Answer to the Nineteen Propositions, and the appropriate 
paragraphs on the mixed nature of the English government were given in A Political 
Catechism and in Holy Commonwealth. While Rutherford elevated the authority of the 
two Houses above that of the king, he nevertheless considered the English government 
a mixed monarchy; and he praised it in the terms made familiar by Charles I: Lex, Rex, 
p. 387. 

* A. F. Pollard, The Evolution of Parliament (London, 1920), pp. 61, 7o-1. S. B. 
Chrimes, English Constitutional Ideas in the Fifteenth Century (Cambridge, 1936), pp. 115 ff., 
126. 

3 The Parliamentary or Constitutional History of England, xi. 234 note. The footnote is 
ambiguously worded, stating that ‘ with this Answer the King published the Propositions, 
also an order for the reading and publishing thereof throughout all churches and chapels 
of England and Wales, by the several parsons, vicars or curates’. The York edition of 
the Answer (published with the Nineteen Propositins) has, however, on its title page: 
* By the King. Our expresse pleasure is, That this Our Answer be read and published 
throughout all Churches and Chappels of the Kingdom of England and Dominion of 
Wales, By the severall Parsons, Vicars, or Curates of the same.’ 

* Apparently the preamble did not contain the portions of the Answer describing 
the mixed nature of the English government, but the committee was doubtless familiar 
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deliberations on the Answer, the house of commons resolved on 
4 July that ‘ His Majesty’s Command for the Reading and Publishing 
of Declarations in Churches or Chapels, is against the Law of the 
Land’; and on the following day a restraining ordinance was 
passed in the two Houses.1_ There is reason to believe that the 
Answer was publicized, nevertheless, as Charles I had ordered.* 

The unprecedented exchange of declarations and counter- 
declarations, in which the king and the Long Parliament vied for 
public support, excited keen interest ;* and for another year after hos- 
tilities had begun late in August 1642, a literary warfare raged 
about the statements of the contending sides. In it the Answer to 
the Nineteen Propositions played a central role, supplying the basis 
of argument for pamphleteers of both sides; and the theory of 
mixed monarchy with its corollary of the three estates took firm 
hold of the national imagination, assuming for many the sanctity 
of fundamental law. The main contentions of the Answer were 
invoked in pamphlets emanating from parliamentarian writers like 
Charles Herle, Philip Hunton, and Henry Parker, and from royalist 
writers like Henry Ferne, Dudley Digges, Sir John Spelman, and 
John Bramhall. It should not be assumed, however, that the 
royal statements remained unchanged in their hands. Each pam- 
phleteer was ready with a gloss influenced by the positions already 
taken up by the king and the two Houses, and controversy was soon 
rife over the nature of the mixture in the English government and 


the division of power among the three estates under the fundamental 
constitution. 


with the whole document, and there is evidence that the pertinent portions were dis- 
cussed in the house of commons. Sir Ralph Verney, Notes of Proceedings in the Long 
Parliament ed. John Bruce (Camden Society, 1845), pp. 181 f. For the membership 
of the committee, see Journals of the House of Commons, ii. 637 

1 Journals of the House of Commons, pp. 650-3. 

® Ibid. pp. 650, 653, 669. 

3 Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, written by his Widow Lucy (London, 1848), 
p. 98. Henry Parker, Observations upon some of His Majesties Late Answers and Expresses 
(2nd edn., 1642), p. 10, reprinted in Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution, ed. 
William Haller, vol. ii (New York, 1933). Parker, whose sympathies were parlia- 
mentarian, recorded with dismay the applause greeting the royal papers. 

* Gough, op. cit. pp. 88, 92. 

5 For a more complete exposition of the political thought of these pamphleteers 
than this article supplies, see J. W. Allen, English Political Thought, 1603-1660 (London, 
1938), Margaret Judson, Crisis of the Constitution (New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1949), 
and Gough, op. cit. All of them remarked upon the prevalence of the theory of mixed 
monarchy during the early years of the civil war; but only Allen recognized the 
importance of the Answer and he seems to have just missed linking it with the wide- 
spread use of the term mixed monarchy. See ibid. p. 408. On the other hand, state- 
ments on the significance of the Answer without any comprehensive attempt to link 
it with the pamphlet literature of 1642-3 are in Stanley Pargellis, ‘ The Theory of 
Balanced Government’, The Constitution Reconsidered (New York, 1938), pp. 40-1 and 
in two books by Francis D. Wormuth, The Royal Prerogative, 1603-1649 (Ithaca, New 
York, 1939), pp. 114 ff. and The Origins of Modern Constitutionalism (New York, 1949), 
PP- §2-3- 
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The main threads of the controversy can be traced in the 
writing of Ferne, Herle (whose ideas resembled Parker’s), and 
Hunton; and apparently their interpretations of the Answer created 
the broad strands of opinion on the theory of mixed monarchy that 
existed during the civil war. Naturally the most conservative 
exposition came from the pen of Henry Ferne, one of the royal 
chaplains and the leading royalist spokesman. He would grant 
that the English constitution provided for a mixed government, 
but he rejected the term mixed monarchy as imparting too great 
powers to the two Houses. Their participation in law-making 
provided the mixture; but even though their right of participation 
was ‘ irrevocably by law settled upon them ’, still they did not share 
in the supreme power itself which belonged wholly to the monarch. 
The consent and concurrence of the two Houses were required, 
Ferne stated, ‘ to certain Acts of the Monarchicall Power; and this 
makes a Mixture, though they have no share in the very power but 
concurre to the exercise of it only’. In other aspects of government 
the king was supreme, and from him was derived the power of 
administration. Ferne insisted that this interpretation of the mixed 
government left the two Houses in a position sufficiently strong to 
keep the royal power within legal bounds. Although in an earlier 
pamphlet he had employed the royal definition of the three estates, 
by 1643 he had grown more cautious. ‘ His Majesty did never use 
that phrase with any intent of diminution to his Supremacy or 
Headship ’, the royalist explained. ‘ Properly the Prelates, Lords 
and Commons ’, he added, ‘ are the three Estates of this Kingdome, 
under His Majesty as their Head.”* 

Ferne had been aroused to the danger of using the royal 
phraseology by the writings of parliamentarians like Charles Herle 
who drew upon the royal definition of the three estates for a very 
different analysis of the mixture in the English government. In 
Herle’s opinion, England was ‘ a co-ordinative and mixt Monarchy ’, 
the co-ordination or mixture being in ‘ the very supremacy of power 
it selfe’. He wrote: ‘Here the Monarchy or highest power is 
itselfe compounded of 3. Coordinate Estates, a King, and two 
Houses of Parliament.’ ‘This mixture, he stressed, the king himself 
was often pleased in his declarations to applaud. The royalists 
were thoroughly alienated by the doctrine of supply that followed. 
If the king violated the law or failed to provide for the safety of the 
kingdom, the other estates would have to supply the necessary 
co-ordination to carry on the government and form ‘ virtually the 
whole ’.? When Ferne objected vigorously to this doctrine of 


1 Conscience Satisfied (Oxford, 1643), p. 14. A Reply unto Severall Treatises (Oxford, 
1643), pp. 17-18, 29. 

* Ibid. pp. 18, 31-2. The Resolving of Conscience (Cambridge, 1642), p. 16. 

3 A Fuller Answer, pp. 3-4, 7-11. 


Seen 
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supply, Herle responded with an appeal to the authority of Charles I. 
His argument had come, he stated, from ‘ His Sacred Majesty . . . 
in His Answer to the Nineteen Propositions of the two Houses ’, 
and he promptly supplied Ferne with the appropriate paragraphs.! 

Meanwhile, an abler and more moderate adversary to Ferne had 
entered the lists. In May 1643, there appeared an anonymous tract 
entitled A Treatise of Monarchie, which was written by Philip Hunton, 
a Puritan divine who won considerable contemporary renown by his 
well-reasoned exposition of the theory of mixed monarchy. After an 
explanation of the superiority of mixed government generally, for 
which he was plainly indebted to Charles I,? Hunton declared that 
the English monarchy was ‘in the most proper sense and in the 
very modell of it . . . a mixed constitution’, It was explicitly 
acknowledged in the Answer to the Nineteen Propositions, he said, 
* to bea Monarchy mixed with Aristocracy in the house of Peeres, and 
Democracy in the house of Commons ’.* Like Herle he considered 
the mixture to be in the very root and supremacy of power because 
the legislative power (the supreme power) rested in ‘ three distinct 
concurrent Estaies, the consent and concourse of all most free, and 
none depending on the will of the other’. But in a vein more 
reminiscent of Ferne, Hunton recognized a marked inequality among 
the three estates in other phases of government, stating that in a 
mixed monarchy the king would need sufficient powers to preserve 
the monarchical element without their being so extensive as to de- 
stroy the mixture. In his view a nice adjustment existed in England 
where the king summoned and dissolved parliament, executed 
established law, and consummated an act by giving his assent 
while the legislative power was placed, not in the king alone, but 
in the three estates.* 

The influence of the Answer is also readily discernible in the 
writings of the parliamentarian Henry Parker and the royalists 
Dudley Digges, Sir John Spelman (son of the famous antiquary, 
Sir Henry Spelman), and John Bramhall (onetime chaplain of Sir 
Thomas Wentworth, later Earl of Strafford). It has been suggested 
that Parker’s provocative Observations upon some of His Majesty's Late 
Answers and Expresses (1642)—which Richard Baxter considered the 
most influential work on the side of parliament—* was designed 
expressly as a reply to the Answer.® If this were true, Parker 
paid little attention to what Charles I had actually stated about 
the division of power among the three estates, even asserting that 
the two Houses, for which he made extreme claims, could legislate 


1 An Answer to Dr. Ferne’s Reply (London, 1643), pp. 33-4. As late as 1644 Herle 
was referring to the Answer to refute Ferne’s arguments. Adeb’s Fall (London, 1644), 
pp. 36, 40. * A Treatise of Monarchie, pp. 24-5. 

* Ibid. p. 40. * Ibid. pp. 25-6, 39-46. 

® Reliquiae Baxterianae, p. 41. * Allen, op. cit. p. 426. 
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in times of emergency without the king.’ In their replies to 
Parker, the royalists warned of the danger to the existing mixed 
government if the royal veto were taken away, and Digges wondered 
why Parker should want to destroy this ‘ most happy restraint of 
Aristocracy or Democaracy ’.* Another pamphlet, which has been 
attributed to Parker, had this self-explanatory title: A Political 
Catechism, or, Certain Questions concerning the Government of this Land, 
Answered in bis Majesties own words, taken out of bis Answer to the 19 
Propositions (1643). Despite its prejudice in favour of the two 
Houses, it provided additional publicity for the royal view of the 
constitution. Questions concerning the nature of the English govern- 
ment were raised and answered with reference to the statements of 
Charles I, the appropriate page numbers of a London edition of the 
Answer were supplied for the curious, and the concluding pages of 
the pamphlet offered verbatim the paragraphs from the Answer on 
which the questions and answers had been based. 

One unmistakable conclusion emerges from surveying the 
literature of the early years of the civil war. Royalist and parlia- 
mentarian writers alike had accepted from Charles I the theory of 
mixed monarchy and, with less unanimity, the doctrine of the three 
estates. These constitutional ideas were fast becoming the in- 
tellectual property of both sides. From a study of the pamphlets 
issued in the years from 1642 to 1645, J. W. Allen concluded that 
both sides frequently asserted that the English constitution provided 
for a‘ mixed’ monarchy. While he suggested that the concept had 
arisen from the royal declarations of 1642, he failed to single out 
the pertinent paragraphs in the Answer that explain so much about 
the theory of mixed monarchy.* On this point, contemporaries of 
Charles I were specific. The reasoning in the Answer was familiar 
to royalists like Ferne and Robert Sheringham (writing in 1660), 
both of whom explained how parliamentarian writers had mis- 
interpreted the royal statements. Ferne stated: ‘For such a 
mixed condition of this Monarchy as these men would have, they 
usually urge what his Majesty has graciously said in His answer to 
the 19 Propositions.’ Their views were derived in particular, 
he pointed out, from the statements of Charles I that the two Houses 
under the existing constitution had sufficient power legally to 
restrain tyranny and from what Ferne now declared to be a mistaken 
definition of the three estates, even though he himself had earlier 


1 Observations, pp. 16, 21-2, 45. 

* Digges, An Answer to a Printed Book (Oxford, 1642), pp. 36-7; A Review of the 
Observations upon some of His Majesties Late Answers (Oxford, 1643), pp. 10 ff. Spelman, 
Certain Considerations upon the Duties both of Prince and People (Oxford, 1642) and A View 
of @ Printed Book (Oxford, 1642). The pagination in Spelman’s tracts is irregular. 
In the second of them, he borrowed liberally from Charles I’s remarks on the English 
constitution. See also John Bramhall, Serpent Salve (n.p., 1643), passim. 

® Allen, op. cit. pp. 33, 460, 496-7. 4 A Reply unto Severall Treatises, p. 30. 
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disseminated it.1 Sheringham was equally explicit when he attri- 
buted the arguments of Herle and Hunton to their misreading of 
‘the testimony of His Majesty, of Bracton, and Fortescue ’,? a 
comment that placed Charles I as a legal and constitutional authority 
in distinguished company. 

By the end of 1643 the theory of mixed monarchy had entered 
the bloodstream of national politics, and the infection spread rapidly. 
There even circulated a tract with the euphonious title: The Maximes 
of Mixt Monarchy (1643). So great was the popularity of the theory 
that its general acceptance was sometimes antedated as, for example, 
when Thomas Hobbes attributed the coming of the civil war to 
the widespread belief that the powers of government were divided 
among king, lords, and commons in a mixed monarchy.* Richard 
Baxter reasoned similarly about the causes of the war when he con- 
cluded that many thought it justifiable to resist the king after he 
had declared the government was mixed. Baxter wrote: ‘The 
King’s Answer to the Nineteen Propositions, greatly confirmed 
many, when they saw the King himself declaring to them, That the 
Legislative Power was in King, Lords, and Commons, and that the 
Government was mixt, and was not arbitrary.” In his Behemoth: 
The History of the Causes of the Civil Wars of England (completed about 
1668), Hobbes repeatedly stated that the whole nation was in- 
fatuated with the theory of mixed monarchy in the early years of the 
civil war; and he severely censured the royal councillors for es- 
pousing a doctrine that made them half-hearted in the conduct of 
the war because of their fear that a complete victory for Charles I 
would destroy the much-admired mixed monarchy.® 

Equally caustic about the wisdom of the royal councillors was 
Sir Philip Warwick, a politician and historian who had been a 
royalist in the Long Parliament at the beginning of the civil war 
and was very close to the king at its end. His memoirs, which 
were written sometime between 1675 and 1677 ‘ from a frail memory 
and some ill-digested notes’, are considered one of the main 
royalist narratives of the civil war. In Warwick’s estimation, the 
Answer (which he called the Declaration at York) had done great 
damage, and his hostility towards the doctrine of the three estates 
was pronounced. He thought that Falkland, Hyde, and Colepeper 
(whom he named) had initially framed declarations advantageous 


1A Reply unto Severall Treatises, pp. 30-2. 

* The Kings Supremacy Asserted (London, 1660), pp. 107 ff. Sheringham was willing 
he said, to accept the royal definition of the three estates even though he knew that this 
definition ran contrary to the statutes where the three estates ‘ are declared to be the 
Clergy, the Nobility, and the Commons’: ibid. p. 105. 

® Hobbes’s Leviathan, Reprinted from the Edition of 1651 (Oxford, 1952), pp. 139-40, 
254. See also Lucy Hutchinson, Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, p. 5. 

* Reliquiae Baxterianae, p. 37. Holy Commonwealth, p. 470. 

5 The English Works of Thomas Hobbes, vi. 306-7. 
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to the royal cause since they knew the temper of the house of com- 
mons and were supposed to know that of the nation. The effect 
of the Answer, however, was that, in Warwick’s words, ‘ it rather 
wounded the regality, than convinc’d the refractory’. ‘Such 
doctrines . . . must be planted’, he wrote bitingly, ‘as make 
a subversion of the old frame of Government ’, for the king must 
be made one of the three estates and government march under the 
banners of king, lords, and commons. Warwick had no objection, 
he declared, to the king’s being considered ‘as Head of his Three 
Estates’ but he ought not to ‘be made one of them’.' This 
outburst suggests that a deep vein of bitterness lingered among 
ex-royalists since Warwick doubtless spoke for others as well as 
for himself. It is surely significant, moreover, that writing long 
after the appearance of the Answer he should have singled it 
out from the other royal declarations of 1642 and attacked as its 
central feature the doctrine of the three estates. 


Ii 


In the late stages of the civil war the character of Charles I 
became all-important to the survival of the constitution that he 
had described in such luminous language. By 1645, the year of 
Naseby, he had lost the first civil war; and the Leveller theory of 
pure democracy, with its emphasis on the supremacy of the house 
of commons alone, had arisen to challenge the sway of the theory 
of mixed monarchy. That the latter was still very influential was 
evident, however, when proponents of government by king, lords 
and commons stoutly contended that ‘ those three Estates of which 
the fundamentall constitution of this Kingdom is made up, . . . 
have in them joyntly, and together all the supreme power of this 
Kingdom ’.* While Leveller democracy was soon pervasive in the 
lower ranks of the New Model Army, army commanders like Oliver 
Cromwell and his son-in-law Henry Ireton were prepared to main- 
tain in some form of government by king, lords, and commons as 
long as they trusted Charles I. The outbreak of the second civil 
war in May 1648, as a result of his alliance with the Presbyterians, 
convinced them of his bad faith, and Ireton turned to the Levellers.* 
The army seized the king, occupied London, and early in December 
1648, carried through Pride’s Purge which removed the moderate 

1 Memoires of the Reigne of King Charles (London, 1702), pp. 183-4, 197-8. 

* John Bellamie, A Vindication of the Humble Remonstrance 1646), pp. 14-15. 
Theodore Pease, The Leveller Movement (Washington, 1916), pp. 123-4. Certain Queries 
Lovingly Propunded to Mr. William Prynne (N.P., 1648), pp. 6-7. 

* In the ‘ Remonstrace of the Army’ (16-20 November 1648) Ireton accepted the 
Leveller view of the supremacy of the house of commons. In his lengthy indictment 
of Charles I for attempting to impose a political and ecclesiastical tyranny, Ireton 
referred to England as a ‘ mixed state ’, and it is possible that he was saying that Charles 


I had sought to destroy the mixed monarchy. Parliamentary or Constitutional History, 
xviii. 176. 
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royalist Presbyterians from the house of commons of the Long 
Parliament, leaving a remnant of between fifty and sixty Inde- 
pendents known as the Rump.* 

After the Independents with the support of the army had 
acquired control of the purged house of commons, the fate of the 
monarchy and the house of lords was sealed. The abolition of the 
latter was hastened by the refusal of the twelve peers still sitting 
as a house of lords to approve either an ordinance for the trial of 
the king or an accompanying resolution that it was treason according 
to the fundamental law of the kingdom for the king to levy war 
against parliament. Not one of the twelve peers spoke in favour of 
the ordinance, the earl of Manchester—an old enemy to Charles I— 
insisting that ‘ by the fundmental laws of England, the Parliament 
consists of three estates, of which the King is the first’. There 
could be no parliament without him, and it was absurd, therefore, to 
assert that the king could be a traitor to parliament.* The rejection 
of the ordinance led directly to the passage of the three famous 
resolutions of 4 January 1649, in which the house of commons 
finally voted itself the supreme power in the State, as so many 
Leveller manifestos had declared it to be. The ordinance for the 
trial of Charles I was then carried through the house of commons. 
The king was beheaded on 30 January 1649; and in the following 
months his office was abolished, the house of lords was ended, and 
a commonwealth was proclaimed. 

In the long run the theory of mixed monarchy must have 
benefitted from its association with the ‘martyred king’, but 
for the time being, one estate had devoured the other two, and 
government by king, lords, and commons had gone. What, then, 
was the fate at this time of Charles’s view of the constitution? There 
are signs that on the eve of the second civil war the tide was still 
running strongly for the theory of mixed monarchy. Striking 


1 One of the secluded members was Clement Walker, who is best remembered today 
for his Compleat History of Independency . . . begun in 1640 (London, 1661). Writing 
when the fate of Charles I had been determined and that of the house of lords was under 
review, Walker insisted vigorously that the government of England was in three estates, 
of which the king was the first. Legislative power rested ‘ in all three, and not in any 
one or two of the three Estates, without the third, and therefore no one or two of them 
can exclude the other from having a Negative voice in passing, repealing, or changing 
of laws’: ibid. pp. 113-14, 128, and 150-1. At this stage of the struggle, the ‘ error’ 
in the Answer was plainly of service to the royal cause. 

® Quoted in Charles Harding Firth, The House of Lords during the Civil War (London, 
1910), p. 207. Before the civil war, Manchester (Lord Mandeville) had been a leader 
of the Puritan and popular party in the house of lords. At the time of the attempted 
arrest of the five members of the house of commons, his name had been added to the 
list for impeachment; and when the war came he was one of the few peers who stayed 
with parliament. He served as major-general in the parliamentary army but was 
charged with inactivity because of his evident desire to end the war with a treaty 
rather than by an absolute victory in the field. Hobbes wrote of another parliamentary 
general, the earl of Essex, that he thought ‘ that England was not an absolute, but a 
mixed monarchy’. English Works, vi. 303. 
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testimony of its predominance was supplied by Sir Robert Filmer 
in his Anarchy of a Limited or Mixed Monarchy, which was published in 
April 1648, as a belated riposte to Philip Hunton’s Treatise. ‘ There 
is scarce the meanest man of the multitude ’, Filmer declared, ‘ but 
can now in these days tell us, that the government of the kingdom 
of England is a limited and mixed monarchy.’ He thought it ‘ no 
marvel, since all the disputes and arguments of these distracted 
times both from the pulpit and the press do tend and end in this 
conclusion’. The royalist knew of no writer besides Hunton who 
described mixed monarchy, others only mentioning it as taking it 
for granted. Although the most recent writings to which Filmer 
referred were those of Hunton, Ferne, and Parker in 1643, he ob- 
viously thought it appropriate as late as 1648 to issue a counterblast 
to the theory of mixed monarchy. 

If the popularity of the theory of mixed monarchy was as great 
in the last years of the civil war as Filmer’s comments imply, its 
influence should be perceptible in the early years of the Interregnum. 
There were numerous signs of its durability after the death of Charles 
I, and one of the most convincing was furnished unwittingly by 
Filmer’s lifelong associate in Kent, Sir Roger Twysden, a judicious 
and laborious antiquary whose political convictions were of a very 
different order. The latter’s Certaine Considerations upon the Govern- 
ment of England remained in manuscript until John Mitchell Kemble 
edited it for publication in 1849. He considered that it had been 
composed in the decade after 1650, the very period with which we are 
concerned, and it is clear from the text that it was written later than 
Filmer’s Anarchy of a Limited or Mixed Monarchy, to which Twysden 
referred. 

The antiquary discussed at some length the changing definition 
of the three estates at this time, and his remarks should be viewed in 
conjunction with Filmer’s public insistence in 1648 that the theory 
of mixed monarchy was accepted on all sides. He himself had never 
questioned Twysden stated, ‘but the king as he was . . . the 
beginner and ender of parliaments, the governor and director of 
them, so the three estates were those who were governed by him, 
vidz. 1. The lords spirituall. 2. The lords temporall. 3. The 
commons’. Of late, however, he had met ‘ with some that hold 
the king himselfe to bee one of three, and both the lords spirituall 
and temporall but one, not two estats’. Twysden thought it ‘a 
forced construction to take a single man, as the king is, for . . . 
an estate of men’. ‘ Yet I have found [those?] that have stiffely 
mainteyned it ’, the antiquary reported. These remarks give us, as 
by the lifting of a curtain, an insight into the debates of the country 
gentlemen on government. Concluding that the opinion of his 


1 Patriarcha and Other Political Works of Sir Robert Filmer, ed. Peter Laslett (Oxford, 
1949), P- 279. 
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own day was immaterial to those seeking the foundation of the 
government, Twysden turned to an examination of precedents 
supporting his conviction that ‘ the prince as a person ’ was distinct 
* from the three estates ’.! 

Others besides the antiquary noticed the changing definition 
of the three estates in these years.2 Chief among them from the 
standpoint of legal eminence and broad political experience was the 
distinguished lawyer, Bulstrode Whitelocke, whose views were 
expressed in a lengthy treatise written soon after the Restoration 
and dedicated to Charles II. An ex-parliamentarian who had had 
first-hand experience of the many changes of government during the 
civil war and Interregnum, Whitelocke now summed up his 
reflections on the English government. He was writing twenty 
years after the appearance of the Answer to the Nineteen Propositions, 
and he not only utilized the royal definition of the three estates 
while demonstrating an awareness that controversy raged on the 
subject but also quoted from the Answer itself as the authoritative 
exposition of the powers of the several estates. ‘The “power 
of each state”, Whitelocke wrote, ‘is exactly described by the 
late king in his declaration, and answear to the 19 propositions, 
which is worthy the recitall.” And he promptly plunged into the 
memorable passages from the Answer that had been so frequently 
invoked in the early years of the civil war.* 

Whitelocke’s reliance upon the authority of Charles I for an 
analysis of the distribution of power among king, lords, and com- 
mons is the more important because of a career that made him one 
of the fascinating figures of his age. The only son of Sir James 
Whitelocke, he had sat as a young man in the parliament that pre- 
pared the Petition of Right; he was chairman of the committee 
that prepared the articles of impeachment against the earl of 
Strafford; and he was appointed a member of the committee that 
was charged with replying to the preamble of the Answer to the 
Nineteen Propositions. At this time he doubtless familiarized 
himself thoroughly with its contents. Despite an earlier intimacy 
with Hyde and Falkland, Whitelocke joined the parliamentary 
side when the civil war began. By 1648 he had been appointed, 
along with Sir Thomas Wiadrington, one of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Great Seal presiding over Chancery. Although they 
refused to participate in the trial of Charles I, retiring together 
to the country side to avoid the distasteful proceedings, it was 
Whitelocke, albeit with reluctance, who subsequently prepared 

1 Certaine Considerations . . ., pp. 127-8. 

2 The Leveller Tracts, 1647-1653, ed. William Haller and Godfrey Davies (New York, 
1944), Ppp. 140-1. Jeremiah Stephens, An Apology for the Ancient Right . . . of 
the Bishops to Sit and Vote in Parliament (London, 1660), p. 14. 

* Whitelockes Notes Upon the Kings Writt, ed. Charles Morton (London, 1766), ii. 
4374, $0, 308-10. 
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the acts that ended the office of the king and abolished the 
house of lords. 

Subsequently Whitelocke and Widdrington attended a meeting 
that took place at speaker Lenthall’s house on 10 December 1651, 
in the course of which frequent reference was made to the theory of 
mixed monarchy. The date is significant. Three months earlier 
Stuart hopes of a restoration had been dashed at Worcester, and two 
weeks earlier the death of Ireton had removed Leveller influence 
from Cromwell’s councils. After the Rump had refused to dissolve 
itself, the latter had decided to have a meeting with some leading 
members of parliament and the chief officers of the army in order to 
discuss a settlement of the kingdom. 

The members of parliament who assembled to discuss this 
important subject had been active in the Long Parliament when the 
Answer to the Nineteen Propositions was under consideration, and 
the tenor of their remarks made it manifest that the theory of 
mixed monarchy had, indeed, survived the seeming ruin of the 
royalist cause. Whitelocke summarized the discussion, writing 
that ‘ generally the soldiers were against anything of Monarchy . . . 
the lawyers were generally for a mixt Monarchial government and 
many were for the Duke of Gloucester [the youngest son of Charles 
I] to be made King’. There were repeated allusions to the theory 
of mixed monarchy. Whitelocke asked whether they should not 
agree on the type of settlement desired—‘ whether of an absolute 
Republic, or with any mixture of Monarchy’. Cromwell seized 
on the latter phrase. ‘ It is my meaning’, he said, ‘ that we should 
consider, whether a Republic, or a mixed Monarchial Government 
will be best to be settled.’ Sir Thomas Widdrington favoured 
‘a mixed Monarchical Government ’ as ‘ most suitable to the Laws 
and People of this Nation.” On the other hand, Colonel Fleetwood 
was puzzled. He did not know ‘ whether an absolute Republic, 
or a mixed Monarchy, be best to be settled in this Nation.’ When 
Widdrington proposed making the the duke of Gloucester king, 
Cromwell expressed opposition to the return of the Stuarts but not 
to ‘a Settlement with somewhat of Monarchical power in it’.! 

? Wilbur Cortez Abbott, The Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1939), ii. 506-7. Abbott has reprinted the record of the meeting that appeared 
in Whitelocke’ 's Memorials of the English Affairs (1682). Cromwell later spoke of the 
Rump as having assumed ‘ to itself the authority of the three estates that were before ’, 
Firth, Oliver Cromwell (World’s Classics, 1953), p. 229. Another way of estimating 
the continuing influence of the theory of mixed monarchy after the death of Charles I 
is noticing whether it was attacked by its enemies. Their silence would suggest its 
eclipse. That it persisted during the Interregnum is suggested by the attack made upon 
it by the regicide John Cook, who had been appointed prosecutor for the king’s trial. 


Even a mixed monarchy, it was clear, held no charm for him. 
live happily in a mixt Monarchy ’, he asked rhetorically, in which ‘ the King may have 
@ prerogative in many things, and yet the people enjoy their Liberties’. ‘I say not’, 
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It is no surprise to find these speakers, with the exception of 
Fleetwood, seeking in 1657 to restore under the House of 
Cromwell government by king, lords, and commons nor to dis- 
cover Whitelocke early in the reign of Charles II quoting at 
length from the Answer to the Nineteen Propositions. 


IV 


Thus the theory of mixed monarchy had important advocates 
in the critical years immediately following the death of Charles I; 
and it was very much alive, as was the memory of the Answer to the 
Nineteen Propositions,’ when Charles II on 29 May 1660 re-entered 
London in triumph, the way strewn with flowers, the bells ringing, 
and the fountains running with wine. ‘I stood in the Strand and 
beheld it, and blessed God. And all this was done without one drop 
of blood shed, and by that very army which rebelled against him ’, 
matvelled John Evelyn. Without minimizing the role of General 
Monck, whose services in effecting the Restoration were inestimable, 
one may perhaps reflect that there were members of Charles II’s 
entourage whose services to royalism had been equally great. High 
among the councillors of the restored monarch were Edward Hyde, 
already lord chancellor and soon to be earl of Clarendon, and baron 
Colepeper, Master of the Rolls, with less than two months to live.* 
Of the triumvirate of moderate royalists who had so successfully 
identified Charles I and the House of Stuart with constitutional 
monarchy in the unforgettable Answer to the Nineteen Propositions, 
Lord Falkland alone was absent from the triumph of the cause for 
which he had died in the civil war and which contemporaries in 
their several ways denominated mixed monarchy. 


University of Houston, Texas CorRINNE Comstock WESTON 


he answered, ‘ for Monarchy and Liberty are inconsistent and incompatible.’ Monarchy 
no Creature of God’s Making (Waterford, Ireland, 1652), p. 129. 

1 The text was given in the royalist Sir William Sanderson’s Life . . . of King 
Charles (London, 1658), pp. 529-36 and in the authorized Workes of King Charles the 
Martyr, ed. R. Royston (London, 1662), ii, 85-105. The paragraphs on the mixed nature 
of the English government were published separately in Baxter’s Holy Commomwealth 
(1659), pp. 462 ff. and in Whitelockes Notes Uppom the Kings Writt, ii. 308-10, which he 
had apparently begun to write as carly as 1661. Sheringham’s The Kings Supremacy, 
which was published just before the restoration of Charles II, was devoted to an analysis 
of how parliamentarian writers had misinterpreted the Answer to the Nineteen Propo- 
sitions. See in particular his description of how they had ‘ notoriously perverted the 
meaning of his Majesty ’, bid. pp. 108 ff. As for the prevalence of the theory of mixed 
monarchy in the reign of Charles II, it was noted by Warwick, writing in 1678, who 
asserted roundly: * We all know, that our Government is a mixt Monarchy’, A Dis- 
course of Government (London, 1694), p. 41. A similar view was taken by the modern 
scholar B. Behrens who concluded that despite bitter political differences, ‘ the reign of 
Charles II was far from devoid of common assumptions and the “ mixed monarchy ” 
was one of them’, ‘ The Whig Theory of the Constitution in the Reign of Charles Il’, 
Cambridge Historical Journal, vii (1941-3), $1, $4, 70-1. 

® For the position of Hyde and Colepeper in the royal councils in 1660, see Edward 
Raymond Turner, The Cabinet Council of England in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
(Baltimore, 1930), i. 54-5. 





The Growth of Ministerial Control in the 
Nineteenth-Century House of Commons 


HILE the reform of the parliamentary electoral system in 
the nineteenth century offers the historian a well-trodden 
highway of political controversy, the reform of the internal func- 
tioning and procedure of the house of commons remains, in spite of 
the important work of Professor Redlich published over fifty years 
ago, largely trackless and unexplored. Although electoral reform 
and procedural reform were in many ways intimately connected, the 
latter was by no means merely a postscript or corollary to the Reform 
Acts. It was the direct result of the transformation of the whole 
field of politics by the forces and pressures of the post-industrial 
era, and it reflects each stage of this gradual and unintentional 
process of alteration. Indeed what has been called procedural 
reform was in fact a series of timid expedients, commencing with 
the institution of ‘ order days ’ in 1811, which attempted to preserve 
the traditional ways while saving the public business from being 
submerged in the proliferation of parliamentary work. Only sheer 
necessity could have induced the Commons, which was always 
governed by the most conservative instincts in matters of procedure, 
to accept even these backward-looking adjustments, and yet their 
cumulative effect was a thorough revolution in the nature and purpose 
of the forms of the House. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the house of commons still retained its traditional character 
as the ‘ grand inquest of the nation ’, concerned pre-eminently with 
voicing grievances and scrutinizing the financial and administrative 
measures of the Crown: private members enjoying the same privi- 
leges as ministers, and the same power of initiative save in the special 
case of taxation. By the end of the century the Commons had 
become primarily an instrument of legislation, controlled by minis- 
ters in the interests of a dominant majority: and the rights and 
powers of private members had been reduced to insignificance. 
The establishment of ministerial control over the allocation of 
time and the course of business in the house of commons was 
regarded by Redlich as the unavoidable consequence of several 


3Josef Redlich, The Procedure of the House of Commons: A Study of its History and 
Present Form 3 vols. (London, 1908). 
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developments. The concentration of business ‘in the hands of a 
Government responsible exclusively and directly to the House of 
Commons’; the ‘ universal recognition of the fact that the demo- 
cratization of the House of Commons called for a rearrangement 
of its work’; the increase in the amount of parliamentary business, 
of itself sufficient to account for the breakdown of the old rules and 
arrangements; and finally the emergence of obstruction; all these 
combined to bring about ‘a complete transformation and reform 
in the parliamentary order of business’. In Redlich’s opinion, the 
first impulse was given to procedural reform by the Reform Act of 
1832,” but it was not, he thought, until the last quarter of the century 
that it gained its full momentum. He viewed the period between 
1832 and 1872 as one of ‘ conservatism’ in which ‘ the rights of 
minorities were not materially attacked’. Then follows a period 
of rapid change, in which: 
Three tendencies stand out in bold relief; the strengthening of the 
disciplinary and administrative powers of the Speaker, the continuous 
extension of the rights of the Government over the direction of all 
parliamentary action in the House, and, lastly, the complete sup- 
pression of the private member, both as to his legislative initiative 
and as to the scope of action allowed to him by the rules.‘ 


Though he makes every concession to the force of the reform- 
ing spirit, Redlich is obliged to regard these tendencies as inevit- 
able; ‘Not one of the three is the consequence of any intentional 
effort; they have all arisen out of the hard necessity of political 
requirements ’. 

While Redlich’s account of the compelling reasons for the growth 
of ministerial control is not likely to be seriously challenged, his 
emphasis on the special importance of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century is more questionable. It is true that the standing 
orders introduced by Gladstone and Balfour between 1872 and 1902 
greatly extended and elaborated the means of majority control, 
backed by disciplinary powers. But these powers were designed 
chiefly for the purpose of combating abuses that sprang up within 
the period in question. Obstruction and an ever-rising tide of talk 
made it necessary to transfer all the important procedure of the House 
from its traditional basis of usage and custom to a basis of formal 
and written rules. Nor was this transfer of much immediate 
advantage to the government of the day, for its position in 1902 was 
worse than it had been in 1872. The new codes of standing orders 
were essentially defensive. On the positive side, they did little 
more than sweep away the dead wood of the old system of customary 
procedure that had long been defunct. For in spite of the pre- 
vailing conservatism and the brevity of the formal alterations in 


1 Redlich, op. cit. i, p. xxxii-iii. ® Ibid. i. 73, 170 
9 Ibid. i. 132. * Ibid. i. 206. 
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procedure in the Palmerstonian era and before, it was in that earlier 
part of the century that the private member lost his liberties, and the 
official member allowed himself to be borne along by blind forces 
into a commanding position in the House. The following pages 
seck to elucidate something of this process. 


The origin of the distinction, in its modern form, between the 
official and the private member of parliament, and the beginnings 
of the decline in status of the latter, must be sought in the pre- 
reform era. It was then that the rights that all members enjoyed 
from long custom began to prove incompatible with the efficient 
discharge of the public business. In the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, owing to a multiplication of the items of parlia- 
mentary business ! and to the addition of a hundred Irish members 
consuming more than their due proportion of time, the pressure of 
work became critically severe. Moreover, this increase of business 
was matched by a corresponding increase in the time spent on 
debating motions tabled by minorities with little prospect of success. 
The publication of the debates in the daily newspapers must have 
given an enormous encouragement to discussions designed to gain 
the ear of the public out-of-doors, which began, contrary to usage, 
to be adjourned from one day to the next. To make matters worse, 
the length of the parliamentary session, which might have been 
extended, was in fact decreased after 1800, since it was felt to be 
“inconvenient for the Irish members to come over till after Christ- 
mas, and it was inconvenient for the English members to sit after 
Midsummer ’.2. The House had come to adopt as its usual time 
for embarking upon the public business the late hour of five o’clock,* 
and even then it could not proceed to the ‘ orders of the day ” until 
the ‘ notices of motion ’ set down in the order book had been dealt 
with. Thus the orders, consisting of the affairs approved by the 
House for consideration and including the stages of bills and the 
committee of supply, were pushed forward into the night by the 
discussion of the notices that any member was free to table. Quite 
commonly the orders were not reached until after midnight. 

It was to meet this crisis that ‘ order days ’ were instituted in 1811. 
In that year Creevey, then in opposition, complained that ministers 

1 B. [ritish] P. [arliamentary] P. [apers] 1810, ii. 551-2, where it is estimated that the 
volume of business had increased fourfold between 1760 and 1808, as calculated from 


the number of items in the Journals with allowance for their ‘ nature and amount ’. 
The actual numbers of items are given as follows: 


1760 = 2,348 1790 = 3,453 
1770 = 2,972 1800 = 6,381 
1780 = 3,312 1806 = 8,270 
* Hansard 1st ser., xix. 245. 
* Hansard 1st set., iii. 707, 5 March 1805. Huskisson appealed to experienced 
members ‘ whether 5 o’clock was not the usual time of proceeding with the public 
business ’. 
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were taking advantage of the late hour at which the orders were 
considered to smuggle through their more controversial measures 
at times ‘when the House was exhausted with debates, and no 
discussion could take place’. He instanced a bill granting {£1} 
millions to the East India Company, which ‘ passed through no 
one of its stages previous to the last, before one o’clock in the morn- 
ing’. Replying for the government, Perceval blamed for the 
difficulty ‘ those gentlemen who, having given notices of motions, 
had by the usage of Parliament the precedence of the orders of the 
day’; and took the opportunity to propose as a remedy that on 
the nights when supply was usually taken (Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays) the orders of the day should come on before notices. 
This proposal was vigorously contested, as a violation of the right 
of any member to move a question ‘ upon the sudden ’—a right which 
it was claimed applied particularly to supply nights.? In deference 
to this opposition, Perceval restricted his proposal to two nights, 
Mondays and Fridays, declaring that * he did not wish that it should 
in any way affect the principle that had been considered by some 
gentlemen to be of great importance, namely, that of the privi- 
lege of every member to make a motion without any previous 
notice . . .”.3 Still dissatisfied with the remedy which his com- 
plaint had called forth, Creevey took the first possible opportunity 
to vindicate the right of ‘ grievances before supply ’, in the novel 
form of an amendment to the routine question that the speaker 
leave the chair. Whenever supply was proposed, he said, ‘ any 
member had a right, by immemorial parliamentary law and usage, 
immediately to originate any motion, complaining of, or inquiring 
into a grievance’. The method of moving grievances by way of 
amendments on going into supply, which Creevey thus originated, 
was little used in the pre-reform period. But it was destined later 
to become the last bastion of the private member.5 

The new order days, though pregnant with possibilities for the 
extension of government control over the House, did not immedi- 
ately have any great effect upon the relative status of private and 
official members. Not until the eighteen-thirties were the Mondays 
and Fridays appropriated to government orders exclusively, or 
used to give government business a special immunity from the 
incursions of private members. The latter still retained in the 
pre-reform period some very sharp weapons with which to retaliate 

1 Hansard 1st ser., xviii. 1216, 15 Feb. 1811. 

* Hansard 1st ser., xviii. 1223. Whitbread, 15 Feb. 1811: ‘ The precedence of 
notices arose out of the right of members to make any motion upon the sudden; which 
right, when members consented to waive, they were compensated for by the precedence 
eae 1st ser., xix. 107, 27 Feb. 1811. Order days were continued after 1811 
by sessional resolutions. See C. [ommons] J. fournals}, lxvi. 148, &c. 

* Hansard rst ser., xix. 247, 6 March 1811. 

5 For the frequency of its use see B.P.P. 1871, ix. 12-13. 
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upon any ministerial attempt to override the feelings of minorities. 
And if these weapons were seldom used, it was because minorities 
were respected and accommodated by ministers in conformity 
with a notion of equality of which these weapons were the symbols. 
Both the equality and its symbols vanished in the eighteen-thirties. 

The most characteristic of the private members’ powers was the 
right of anyone to obstruct the proceedings by moving repeatedly 
‘that the House do now adjourn’. By this means the freedom of 
newspapers to report the debates was won in 1771.1 Sheridan on 
another occasion forced nineteen consecutive divisions in this way, 
until the House, wearied by the rigmarole, came round reluctantly 
to vote with him.* Again, in March 1813, when a member cleared 
the gallery to prevent the public, which was avid to read the debate 
on the princess of Wales’s letter to the speaker, from being gratified 
by the newspaper reporters, another member, Mr. Bennet, started 
to obstruct by moving the adjournment. In the discussion that 
followed, Canning gave his approval of the right that Bennet had 
assumed, saying that it was one that he himself ‘ had often exercised 
to the manifest impediment of the public business, considering it 
to be the only arms of a minority against an overwhelming majority.’* 
The threat was on this, as on most other occasions, effective.‘ 
Another instance of its being employed was in the notable struggle 
over the renewal of the income tax in 1816, when the chancellor 
of the exchequer attempted to forestall the opposition’s agitation in 
the country by an early vote. Brougham countered this move by 
threatening to use the adjournment ‘ for the purpose of interrupting 
and staying the business before them’ in order to stem at the outset 
‘this attempt to smother the voice of the people. ..’.5 The 
chancellor gave way and postponed the vote. Yet another in- 
stance of this form of duress occurs in the debate on the Regent’s 
speech in November 1819, when Joseph Hume demanded an ad- 
journed debate against the inclination of ministers and began to 
repeat the motion for an immediate adjournment. After an in- 
conclusive discussion ‘ whether it was consistent with the rules of 
the House for a gentleman to persist in moving the adjournment, 
minute after minute, in order to prevent the consideration of a 
question, as was done by the party in opposition when Mr. Fox 
was last in power’, Hume’s demand was conceded.® 

A more substantial privilege of individual members was their 
right to claim a hearing at any time by motion made without 

1 See ¢.g: Parliamentary History, xvii. 83 ff., 12 and 14 March 1771. 

2 James Grant, Random Recollections of the House of Commons, pp. 53-4. 

* Hansard 1st ser., xxiv. 1125, 4 March 1813. 

* The debate was put off till the following day, when six of the opposition took down 
the speechs from a side gallery ‘ more accurately than usual’: Sir Robert Heron, 
Notes by Sir Robert Heron, 2nd edn. (Grantham, 1851), p. 12. 


5 Hansard 1st ser., xxxii. 879, 27 Feb. 1816. 
* Hansard rst ser., xli. 136, 23 Nov. 1819. 
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previous notice. The House had always dealt with matters of 
immediate moment before passing to the orders of the day, and was 
always ready to listen to questions of breach of privilege. By the 
late eighteenth century some restriction began to be placed upon 
the former freedom of initiative by a new convention that notice 
should be given not only of important proposals but of all motions 
of a controversial character. This convention was upheld by a 
ruling of the speaker in 1806, but it was then criticized by Fox 
from the Treasury bench, who ‘ considered the practice of giving 
notice on ordinary occasions, as an abuse which was so long suffered 
to prevail, that it was not at present easy to get rid of it immediately ’. 
On supply nights: particularly the old custom was better, ‘ which 
was to attend to all subjects of grievance’. Fox’s sentiments were 
widely shared, and neither the ruling of 1806 nor the creation of order 
days in 1811 was held to have extinguished the old right. There 
had, however, to be some excuse for its exercise. Thus, for in- 
stance, we find members moving without notice for papers on the 
ground that delay would deprive the House of proper information.* 
Certainly order days did not enjoy in the pre-reform era the sanctity 
that was accorded to them later. As Mr. Calcraft observed in 1819, 
they had been made for ‘ the accommodation of both sides of the 
House, and he did not see why the right of bringing on an important 
motion should be given up in every instance’. Mr. Robinson, 
for the government, agreed upon this point.’ This issue was 
raised again in 1823, when Lord Archibald Hamilton brought 
forward a motion on an order day before the orders had been 
disposed of, trusting that ‘no gentleman would interrupt him in 
the performance of an undoubted right. . . . He had put off his 
motion for the convenience of gentlemen opposite. It was under- 
stood on those occasions, that he was to have precedence on a future 
evening. ...’ As it happened, the order that had been anticipated 
concerned the game laws, upon which the county members were 
anxious to have a debate, and so an appeal was made to the Chair. 
The speaker, seemingly unwilling to establish the rule one way 
or the other, escaped by a technical evasion: ‘ That regulation 
{establishing order days] was, he well recollected, made under a 
strong protest by several members, as being an infringement upon 
the privilege of a member to originate a motion without notice . . . 
this session, in consequence of the inquiry into the conduct of the 
Sheriff of Dublin, several deviations had unavoidably taken place 
... he presumed [Lord Archibald Hamilton] intended to conclude 

1 Hansard 1st ser., vi. 230-1. 27 Feb. 1806. An old member, Mr. Francis, re- 
membered the time when notice was required only ‘ on very particular occasions ’, 

* Hansard 1st ser., xxxii. 347. Brougham for papers on the peace treaties, 9 Feb. 
1816. Hansard and ser., iv. 26 ff. Mr Wetherell for papers concerning the exclusion 


of the queen’s name from the Liturgy, 23 Jan. 1821. 
* Hansard 1st ser., xxxix. 69-70, 22 Jan. 1819. 
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his speech with a motion; and no amendment to that could be 
made until it was before the House.”! And so the rulés remained 
ambiguous. 

The most important and effective means that private members 
possessed of claiming priority, whether on order days or otherwise, 
was by raising debates upon the presentation of petitions. This 
way of originating discussion arose late in the eighteenth century, 
and after the establishment of order days it came increasingly into 
vogue. Petitions enjoyed priority over all other ordinary business. 
Moreover, whereas an ordinary motion, once voted upon, could not 
be reintroduced in the same session, petitions could be used to 
renew a debate again and again on the same topic. With these 
advantages, they became the standard means of political agitation, 
offering an excuse for holding public meetings in the country, and 
repeated discussion in the House: and so, while they came to be 
numbered in hundreds after 1812, they were numbered in thousands 
during the agitation of the Catholic question and the Reform Bill. 
Nor were they only effective in the hands of the main political 
parties. Wilberforce, for example,was able almost single-handed 
to raise in 1813 the then unprecedented number of 900 petitions, 
on the subject of missionaries to India.* Similarly E. J. Littleton 
was able to rouse his county against a threatened tax on the inland 
coal trade in 1819. ‘I can easily perceive’, he notes, ‘ that minis- 
ters are by no means well pleased with me for having excited the 
public attention to the measure and caused so many meetings to 
be held at different places through the county. There is scarcely 
a parish in Staffordshire that has not met for the purpose of 
petitioning.’ ® 

The powers possessed by individual members, used in the ways 
that have been described, sufficiently illustrate the general character 
of parliamentary procedure before the Reform Act. It was still what 
it had been in the seventeenth century, the ‘ procedure of an opposi- 
tion’. The bias of the rules favoured minorities: they made for 
decision by consensus rather than by majority, that is to say, they 
armed minorities with powers that freed them from coercion and 
promoted compromise. A procedure of this kind could only work 
if all parties great and small were prepared to abide by the gentle- 
manly conventions which, much more than any written rules, 
determined what was permissible.’ The conventions governing the 

1 Hansard and ser., ix. 611-2. 2 June 1823. 

?R. I. and S. Wilberforce, Life of Wilberforce, iv. 103-12, 120. 

® Stafford, Hatherton MSS., ‘ Littleton Diary ’, ii. 210, 4 March 1819. 

* Redlich, i. 57. 

5 So important a practice as that of raising debates on the presentation of petitions 
was dropped by an understanding between the front benches, without so much as a 
resolution. Four sessions later in 1839 the speaker upheld the new usage, 


that ‘ The rules and regulations of the House arose from the course of practice’. See 
Hansard 3rd ser., xlv. 157-8, 6 Feb. 1839. Also Mirror of Parliament of the same day 
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course of business permitted the utmost flexibility, and although 
ministers in consultation with the opposition had assumed a con- 
siderable authority in its arrangement, they did so as honest brokers 
for the House. The public business in their hands was not allowed 
to displace that in the hands of private members. This happy state 
of affairs was made possible by the fact that there was still room— 
but only just sufficient room—in the parliamentary session for 
everyone who wished to obtain a hearing.! When the situation 
altered, as it did dramatically in the first reformed parliament, the 
old leisurely ways and tolerant methods were bound to go. 


However debatable may be the consequences of the great 
Reform Act in other directions, it undoubtedly marks a cataclysm 
in the internal methods of the house of commons. It was in the 
eighteen-thirties that the old conception of the House as an entity 
separate from and independent of ministers was first compromised 
by arrangements which placed ministers in a position of advantage 
over private members. Ministerial measures were given a frank 
priority. This no doubt to some extent reflected a sense of the 
increased responsibilities of ministers in carrying through a heavy 
programme of remedial legislation, but the immediate cause was a 
breakdown of the restraints that had formerly kept speaking and 
independent action within bounds. ‘The first reformed Parlia- 
ment’, an experienced member comments in 1833, ‘is, I think, a 
very honest, but a very ignorant and a most disagreeable one. The 
members are almost all seized with the rage for speaking, and 
persevere in making all sorts of motions—many very absurd—to 
the interruption of the most important measures, which are at last 
proceeded with, often almost imperceptibly, at late hours.’? Peel 
made the same kind of comment a year later, when he said: 
*. . . there is this difference between the present House of Commons 
and its predecessor, that on notice days there is such a mass of 
notices on the Books, that, in point of fact, we never are able to 
know beforehand to which one our attention is to be drawn—there 
is no one of paramount importance which we know will come 
p- 75, where Joseph Hume, in attempting to do a thing before the sessional order 
forbidding it was reintroduced, is corrected by the speaker: 

Speaker: There may be no rule; but the question is, whether the honourable 
member will do as other members have done. 

Hume: 1 do not choose to do as other members have done. 

Speaker: ... if any individual member chooses to depart from a general under- 
standing, it will be impossible to preserve order. 

1 From 1817, when the Votes and Proceedings were printed on a new plan, the 
state of the order book each morning was recorded in them. This makes it possible 
to see what happened to all the notices. The House, contrary to later practice, took 
the notices in any order it pleased, and some it passed over. But one can go through 
the record of a whole session without finding a single instance of a notice, that was 


renewed two or three times, failing to gain the attention of the House. 
* Heron, op. cit. p. 203, September 1833. 
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forward.’+ At the close of the session, Hume complained in 1836, 
“there were generally 50 or 60 notices on the book, which it was 
perfectly impossible could be moved’.? Inevitably this pressure 
forced the choice of either allowing the public business to come to 
a standstill, or taking steps to give it priority by curbing the oppor- 
tunities of private members. The problem of getting through the 
public business had in any case become acute of recent years, and a 
few enthusiasts for political experiment had suggested the devolution 
of less important business to local bodies, or the division of the 
House into legislative committees on the French pattern, to cope 
with it. Such projects gained very little notice or support. The 
House preferred to overcome difficulties by ad boc expedients and 
gradual adjustments. It could not be forseen that once the principle 
of limiting the individual member’s opportunities of competing 
at any time with ministers for the attention of the House was ad- 
mitted, there was no practicable stopping point before all his 
opportunities for doing so were taken away. But such was the 
case, 

The first of these opportunities to be abolished was that arising 
on the presentation of petitions, when, as has been seen, it had 
become the practice to raise discussion. In the reformed Parliament 
desultory debates upon petitions bade fair to consume literally the 
entire time of the House, and so in 1833 the hearing of petitions was 
relégated to special ‘ morning sittings’, These were not a success— 
for it was vain to pretend that the matter of the petitions themselves 
was of the slightest interest—and were therefore discontinued. 
But when the hearing of petitions was once more returned to the 
normal sittings, debate upon them was precluded by a general 
understanding between the Government and the Opposition.* In 
1839 a member challenged the validity of a prohibition that had 
come into being without any determination of the House itself, 
but the speaker upheld it and members in general approved of it.® 
Russell observed that the first considerable precedent for discursive 
debates upon the presentation of petitions was as recent as 1793, 
when petitions were sent up by the ‘ Friends of the People’. Sir 
Francis Burdett affirmed that he could ‘ recollect the time when no 
man ventured to do more than open the petition, state its object, 
and, perhaps, refer to the respectability of the signatures’. Also a 

1 Mirror of Parliament, 8 July 1834, p. 2688. 

® Times, 6 Feb. 1836. 

® See e.g. William Wickens, Division of Labour (1829), pp. 143-4 ; Sit John Sinclair, 
Thoughts on the means of preventing the public mischiefs . . . (1830); Arthur Symonds, 
Practical suggestions for the internal reform of the House of Commons (1832). 

* See e.g. Hansard 3rd ser., xxxix. 687, Sir Edward Knatchbull, 6 Dec. 1837: 
*. . . he understood, on the authority of the chair, a rule had been adopted by mutual 
consent of both sides of the House, that no discussion whatever should take place on 
the presentation of petitions’. 

® Hansard 3rd ser., xlv. 157-66, 6 Feb. 1839. 
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technical objection to debates on petitions was advanced, that they 
encouraged ex parte statements upon which the House could not 
come to any resolution. Against these arguments Joseph Hume 
maintained that ‘ any one in that House who caught the Speaker’s 
eye had a right to speak, whether with a petition in his hand or 
otherwise’. This might have been true of the eighteenth century, 
but it was no longer possible to claim such a right, even in theory, 
with any plausibility. 

It proved necessary to take more positive steps to protect govern- 
ment business from the inroads of members bent on furthering their 
own affairs. From 1833 Wednesday was made an order day, for 
the benefit of private members, while Monday and Friday became 
‘ government ’ order days ‘ by the courtesy of the House’. Thus 
for the first time a distinction was created between the business of 
the Government, and that of private members. At the same time, 
the Tuesday and Thursday ‘ notice’ days, the proper occasion for 
private members to raise questions that required a full debate, were 
losing their former importance and falling into disrepute. Notices 
were put down in scores, choking the order book for weeks in 
advance, and a ballot for precedence had to be instituted. Formerly 
the House had exercised a choice in the order it took notices, but 
the ballot prescribed a fortuitous order. This proved disastrous, 
in view of the quality of the topics put down. ‘. .. most of the 
notices’ Lord Stanley told the House, ‘ were a mass of trash and 
rubbish to which no-one thought it worthwhile to attend, except 
the member who gave the notice’. Thus the House frequently 
preferred a count out to the infliction of a dull or unpopular subject 
from which there was no other escape. Nor did the Government 
regard it as their duty to make a House on notice days.* In these 
circumstances members who felt they had matters of consequence or 
immediate concern to raise found that their only certain means was 
to move them in the form of amendments to particular orders of 
the day. Soon the government found that a third of their order 
days were being perverted to notices, and after the report of a 
select committee in 1837 amendments to particular orders were 
forbidden. Only three opportunities of breaking into the business 
fixed for government order days remained. Amendments could 
be moved on the question that the orders of the day be read: and 
discussions could be raised or amendments moved on the question 
that the House resolve itself into committee, on bills, on matters 


1C. J., 25 Feb. 1835; B.P.P. 1837, xiii. 295. 

* Hansard 3rd ser., xxxix. 199, 24 Nov. 1837. 

® Mirror of Parliament, 24 Nov. 1837, pp. 130-1: Lord John Russell. 

*B.P.P. 1837, xiii. 296. C. J. xciii. 58. The committee acknowledged that it was 
‘ the undoubted privilege of any member . . . to interpose any amendment . . . even 
without notice, upon any occasion whatever ’, but this is the last that was heard of this 
old notion. 
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of trade, religion and finance, or to consider supply. All but the 
last of these opportunities were removed by resolutions passed in 
1848 and 1849.! 

The right of moving amendments on going into supply thus 
became after 1849 practically the only means of forcing on the 
discussion of a subject in the teeth of the government. This right, 
although as has been seen it took the form originated by Creevey 
in 1811, rested on the ancient doctrine of ‘ grievances before supply ’, 
and could not easily be restricted without violating the deepest 
instincts of the House. But it was only a pale shadow of the 
doctrine it-represented. For it became the practice to table several 
amendments each time supply was put down, and each amendment 
had to be withdrawn by leave of the House after it had been dis- 
cussed, to allow the next to come on. If one were pressed to the 
vote, then except in the unlikely case of its acceptance, the House 
had perforce to proceed at once to supply. The amendments 
therefore could not effect anything, and hence they tended to 
be used to ‘ ventilate ’ topics of minor interest. To avoid wasting 
its time on these, the Government adopted the habit, that persisted 
until the end of the nineteenth century, of postponing supply, 
after the essential votes had been taken, until the end of the 
session. 

The general result, therefore, of the procedural changes of the 
reform era was to give ministers distinct advantages over other mem- 
bers. As has been suggested, the immediate cause of these changes 
was the uncontrolled demands upon the time of the House, much in 
excess of what could be met. But in giving special facilities to 
ministers the Commons also acknowledged the recently assumed 
responsibility of the government departments for preparing im- 
portant legislation. In Lord Liverpool’s ministry the cabinet had 
begun to consider its legislative policy for the session before 
parliament met,? and by the cighteen-thirties the Treasury, Home 
Office, Colonial Office and Irish Office each had its own standing 
counsel to draft bills. The legislative efforts of private members 
appeared crude beside the work of professional draftsmen with their 
legal training, their knowledge of administrative problems, and their 


*C.J. 5 April 1848 and 5 Feb. 1849. : 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38,195, fo. 120, Peel—Lord Liverpool, 12 Oct. 1822: *i 
candidly concur with you in the policy of fully considering while we have time properly 
to consider them, all those subjects which during the session will in all probability be 
pressed upon the notice of Parliament, many of which it would be proper for the 
government to take into their own hands, and on almost all of which it would be most 
desirable to be enabled to pronounce a decided and well considered opinion.’ Ac- 
cordingly a Treasury minute was sent round the departments requesting them to have 
the drafts of bills ready by 10 Feb. 1823 (Add. MS. 40,340, fos. 10~12), and the cabinet 
assembled on 22 Jan. 1823 ‘for the purpose of considering the several measures 
and subjects to which the attention of Parliament is likely to be directed soon after its 
meeting ’ (Add. MS. 40,329, fo. 14, Peel-Goulburn, 11th Jan. 1823). 
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access to official advice and information. Even before the Reform 
Act, the greater number of public bills were introduced by ministers.* 
In the decades after 1832, it became the accepted principle that all 
measures of importance and general concern should be prepared in 
the government departments. The exceptions to this were few, 
and their chances of success diminished rapidly as the century 
progressed. With the growth of departmental responsibility for 
legislation, the arena of party warfare shifted from the adminis- 
trative policies of ministers outside parliament to their legislative 
policies within. This tended to justify the advantages that order 
days conferred on ministers, and to reconcile the House to the 
second-rate importance of notice days. Much of the significance 
of the procedural arrangements of the reform period was disguised, 
moreover, by the weakness and dissensions of parties in the times 
of Peel and Palmerston. Private members possessed three days 
out of five for most of the session, and the basic inferiority of their 
position did not appear until Gladstone found it expedient to curtail 
their rights still further. Nevertheless the transition to the modern 
system, and the destruction of all the essential features of the 
traditional procedure, date from the years after 1832. 


In spite of the growth and elaboration of its legislative functions, 
the house of commons was still not conceived of as primarily a 
legislative assembly. It was still thought of as ‘the grand inquest 
of the nation’, where independently of parties or of ministers all 
aspects of the nation’s life were represented and all its needs that 
admitted of a political remedy were resolved. This conception 
of the House found its expression in the practice of hearing 
grievances before supply, but the practice was, as has been said, 
a poor reflection of the theory. And so the doctrine of ‘ g-ievances 
before supply ’ as it found expression in the mid-century came under 
the ban of no less a person than Thomas Erskine May. ‘ .. . that 
which was formerly a great constitutional right ’ declares a pamphlet 
of 1849 ‘is now reduced to a technical and obstructive form ’.’ 


1 B.P.P. 1853, xii. 341-2; 1856, xxi. 151, 180-2. A witness comments: *. . . mem- 
bers are in the habit of drawing bills themselves without a proper acquaintance with 
the law they propose to alter, on -utth ina Sneentn all an be 8 which they employ. 
In my humble judgement, the House would do well to restrain this species of legislation.’ 

* In the session of 1823, to take a random example, seventy two of the public aces 
passed were brought in by ministers, twenty-two by private members, and six originated 
in the house of lords. Eight government bills failed for one reason or another, while 
thirty promoted by private members failed. 

* See ¢.g. Hansard grd ser., cviii. 974, Peel, 18 Feb. 1850: ‘ . . . he was disposed to 
think the principle an excellent one, so far as independent members were concerned, 
that the duty of preparing measures of legislation should in all cases of general interest 
be undertaken by ministers ” 

* Alpheus Todd, Parliamentary Government (ed. Spencer Walpole), ii. 61~5. 

*T. E. May, Remarks and Suggestions with a view to facilitate the dispatch of public 
business (1849), P. 17. 
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A little later May renewed his attack in the Edinburgh Review:' 


. » » whenever the committee of supply is appointed to sit, it 
challenges the proposal of a medley of chance motions. . . . 

. - Like the elephant’s trunk, which having uprooted a forest 
tree, can pick up a pin, this potent and flexible instrument of popular 
government, having provided for the government of India, demands 
fait play between Mr Sergeant Adams and the termagant who called 
the policeman at Clerkenwell ‘a pig’. 

May asserted that the amendments on going into supply were 
brought forward against the will of nine-tenths of the members. 
Yet there was a deep-seated resistance to any suggestion of curtailing 
them. Not until 1861 did a committee on the public business come 
near to recommending such a step, after hearing the testimony of 
May and Speaker Denison in favour of it. The committee had 
accepted the idea, when Palmerston at the last moment changed his 
mind, to the astonishment of everyone.* He explained his reasons 
later in a speech introducing the mild alterations in the rules that he 
was prepared to countenance. If legislation and the granting of 
supplies, he argued, were the only duties of parliament, * many 

arrangements might be poepens and tages, which would tend t 


accelerat igs i performance: Quort hey 7 
a do morc ol “open the petition, state its Cbpeet, 


and, gocher, refer to the respectability of the signatures’. Ale « 


' Mirror of Parliament, & July 1834, p. 2688. 

® Times, 6 Feb. 1836. 

® See ¢.g. William Wickens, Division of Labour (1829), pp. 149-4 ; Sit John Stocker, 
Thoughts on the means of preventing the public mischiefs . . . (4850); Arthur Symonds, 
Practical suggestions for the internal reform of the House of Commons (1842). 

* See ¢.g. Hansard 3rd ser., xxxix. 687, Sir Edward Knatchbull, 6 Dec. 1847: 

. . » he understood, on the authority of the chair, a rule had been adopted by mutual 

consent of both sides of the House, that no discussion whatever should take place on 
the presentation of petitions’. 
* Hansard 3rd ser., xlv. 157-66, 6 Feb. 1839. 
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House, or no House at all, to reassemble at nine o'clock’. Even 
this was not sufficient, for there remained the problem of supply. 
By the eighteen-sixties the introduction of government bills was 
commonly delayed until after Easter because the government’s order 
days had to be spent in obtaining the votes of supply necessary 
before the expiry of the financial year on 31 March,’ and conse- 
quently many government bills failed in the house of lords for 
lack of time.* The great bulk of the votes of supply could be 
postponed to the end of the session by virtue of the flexibility of 
army and navy finance and of the practice of taking ‘ votes on 
account ’ for the civil services. However, the votes of men for the 
army and navy, and two or three votes in addition to the vote on 
account for civil services, were indispensable before the end of 
March.* And the right of members to move amendments each 
time supply eae put down made even these few votes difficult to 
cobetain 
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* Mirror of Perkamet, 14 Nov. 18457, pp. iyo-4. Lord John Russell 

* BPP. 1657, sili. 296. C. J. welll. 98. The committee acknowledged that it was 
‘ the undoubted privilege of any member . to interpose any amendment . . . even 


without notice, upon any occasion whatever *, but this is the last that was heard of this 
old notion. 
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of trade, religion and finance, or to consider supply. All but the 
last of these opportunities were removed by resolutions passed in 
1848 and 1849. 

The right of moving amendments on going into supply thus 
became after 1849 practically the only means of forcing on the 
discussion of a subject in the teeth of the government. This right, 
although as has been seen it took the form originated by Creevey 
in 1811, rested on the ancient doctrine of ‘ grievances before supply ’, 
and could not easily be restricted without violating the deepest 
instincts of the House. But it was only a pale shadow of the 
doctrine it represented. For it became the practice to table several 
amendments each time supply was put down, and each amendment 
had to be withdrawn by leave of the House after it had been dis- 
cussed, to allow the next to come on. If one were pressed to the 
vote, then except in the unlikely case of its acceptance, the House 
had perforce to proceed at once to supply. The amendments 
therefore could not effect anything, and hence they tended to 
be used to ‘ ventilate’ topics of minor interest. To avoid wasting 
its time on these, the Government adopted the habit, that persisted 
until the end of the nineteenth century, of postponing supply, 
after the essential votes had been taken, until the end of the 
session. 

The general result, therefore, of the procedural changes of the 
reform era was to give ministers distinct advantages over other mem- 
bers. As has been suggested, the immediate cause of these changes 
was the uncontrolled demands upon the time of the House, much in 
excess of what could be met. But in giving special facilities to 
ministers the Commons also acknowledged the recently assumed 
responsibility of the government departments for preparing im- 
portant legislation. In Lord Liverpool’s ministry the cabinet had 
begun to consider its legislative policy for the session before 
parliament met,* and by the eighteen-thirties the Treasury, Home 
Office, Colonial Office and Irish Office each had its own standing 
counsel to draft bills. The legislative efforts of private members 
appeared crude beside the work of professional draftsmen with their 
legal training, their knowledge of administrative problems, and their 


1C.J. 5 April 1848 and 5 Feb. 1849. 

* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38,195, fo. 120, Peel—Lord Liverpool, 12 Oct. 1822: ‘i 
candidly concur with you in the policy of fully considering while we have time properly 
to consider them, all those subjects which during the session will in all probability be 
pressed upon the notice of Parliament, many of which it would be proper for the 
government to take into their own hands, and on almost all of which it would be most 
desirable to be enabled to pronounce a decided and well considered opinion.’ Ac- 
cordingly a Treasury minute was sent round the departments requesting them to have 
the drafts of bills ready by 10 Feb. 1823 (Add. MS. 40,340, fos. 10-12), and the cabinet 
assembled on 22 Jan. 1823 ‘for the purpose of considering the several measures 
and subjects to which the attention of Parliament is likely to be directed soon after its 
meeting ’ (Add. MS. 40,329, fo. 14, Peel~Goulburn, 11th Jan. 1823). 
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access to official advice and information.! Even before the Reform 
Act, the greater number of public bills were introduced by ministers.* 
In the decades after 1832, it became the accepted principle that all 
measures of importance and general concern should be prepared in 
the government departments. The exceptions to this were few, 
and their chances of success diminished rapidly as the century 
progressed. With the growth of departmental responsibility for 
legislation, the arena of party warfare shifted from the adminis- 
trative policies of ministers outside parliament to their legislative 
policies within. This tended to justify the advantages that order 
days conferred on ministers, and to reconcile the House to the 
second-rate importance of notice days. Much of the significance 
of the procedural arrangements of the reform period was disguised, 
moreover, by the weakness and dissensions of parties in the times 
of Peel and Palmerston. Private members possessed three days 
out of five for most of the session, and the basic inferiority of their 
position did not appear until Gladstone found it expedient to curtail 
their rights still further. Nevertheless the transition to the modern 
system, and the destruction of all the essential features of the 
traditional procedure, date from the years after 1832. 


In spite of the growth and elaboration of its legislative functions, 
the house of commons was still not conceived of as primarily a 
legislative assembly. It was still thought of as ‘ the grand inquest 
of the nation’, where independently of parties or of ministers all 
aspects of the nation’s life were represented and all its needs that 
admitted of a political remedy were resolved. This conception 
of the House found its expression in the practice of hearing 
grievances before supply, but the practice was, as has been said, 
a poor reflection of the theory. And so the doctrine of ‘ grievances 
before supply ’ as it found expression in the mid-century came under 
the ban of no less a person than Thomas Erskine May. ‘ . . . that 
which was formerly a great constitutional right ’ declares a pamphlet 
of 1849 ‘is now reduced to a technical and obstructive form ’.5 


* B.P.P. 1833, xii. 341-2; 1836, xxi. 151, 180-2. A witness comments: ‘. . . mem- 
bers are in the habit of drawing bills thernselves without a proper acquaintance with 
the law they propose to alter, or with the language of that law which they employ. 
In my humble judgement, the House would do well to restrain this species of 

In the session of 1823, to take a random example, seventy two of the public acts 
passed were brought in by ministers, twenty-two by private members, and six originated 
in the house of lords. Eight government bills failed for one reason or another, while 
thirty promoted by private members failed. 

* See ¢.g. Hansard 3rd ser., cviii. 974, Peel, 18 Feb. 1850: ‘ . . . he was disposed to 
think the principle an excellent one, so far as independent members were concerned, 
that the duty of preparing measures of legislation should in all cases of general interest 
be undertaken by ministers ’. 

* Alpheus Todd, Parliamentary Government (ed. Spencer Walpole), ii. 61-5 

*T. E. May, Remarks and Suggestions with a view to facilitate the dispatch of public 
business (1849), Pp. 17. 
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A little later May renewed his attack in the Edinburgh Review:' 


. + » whenever the committee of supply is appointed to sit, it 
challenges the proposal of a medley of chance motions... . 

. . » Like the elephant’s trunk, which having uprooted a forest 
tree, can pick up a pin, this potent and flexible instrument of popular 
government, having provided for the government of India, demands 
fair play between Mr Sergeant Adams and the termagant who called 
the policeman at Clerkenwell ‘a pig’. 


May asserted that the amendments on going into supply were 
brought forward against the will of nine-tenths of the members. 
Yet there was a deep-seated resistance to any suggestion of curtailing 
them. Not until 1861 did a committee on the public business come 
near to recommending such a step, after hearing the testimony of 
May and Speaker Denison in favour of it. The committee had 
accepted the idea, when Palmerston at the last moment changed his 
mind, to the astonishment of everyone.* He explained his reasons 
later in a speech introducing the mild alterations in the rules that he 
was prepared to countenance. If legislation and the granting of 
supplies, he argued, were the only duties of parliament, ‘ many 
arrangements might be proposed and adopted, which would tend to 
accelerate their performance’. But the House had another function 
to discharge, ‘and one highly conducive to the public interests— 
namely, that of being the mouthpiece of the nation; the organ by 
which all opinions, all complaints, all notions of grievances, all 
hopes and expectations, all wishes and suggestions which may 
arise among the people at large, may be brought to an expression 
here, may be discussed, examined, answered, rejected, or redressed ’.® 
This statement of the older view of the House was nearer to 
the spirit of the time than were the views of May, which had to 
wait until the eighteen-cighties before they gained widespread 
acceptance.* 

If Palmerston could afford to give a low priority to legislation, 
Gladstone could not. In his ministry of 1868-74 Gladstone could 
find time for his important measures only by frequent recourse to 
special ‘ morning sittings ’ lasting from 2 p.m. until 7 p.m. on Tues- 
days and Fridays, then normally private members’ days,® ‘ thus 
occupying the cream of the day, and leaving only an exhausted 


1 Edinburgh Review, xcix (Jan. 1854), 254. 

*}, E, Denison, Notes from a Speaker's journal (1899), p. 79; also C. 8. Parker, 
Sir James Grabam, \\. 408. Denison~Graham, 12 March 1861: ‘ If Lord Palmerston 
thinks everything is as good as it can be in the conduct of public business, has it occurred 
to you why he moved for the committee, and why he asked you to be chairman of it?” 

* Hansard 4rd ser., clxii. 1492, 5 May 1861. 

* For the prevailing sentiments on the matter see ¢.¢. Parliamentary Remembrancer, iv 
(1861), 10-11, 

* In 1861 private members gave up Thursday to the government, Friday remaining 


also a government order day on which, however, supply was to be always the first 
order, 
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House, or no House at all, to reassemble at nine o'clock’. Even 
this was not sufficient, for there remained the problem of supply. 
By the ecighteen-sixties the introduction of government bills was 
commonly delayed until after Easter because the government’s order 
days had to be spent in obtaining the votes of supply necessary 
before the expiry of the financial year on 31 March,’ and conse- 
quently many government bills failed in the house of lords for 
lack of time.? The great bulk of the votes of supply could be 
postponed to the end of the session by virtue of the flexibility of 
army and navy finance and of the practice of taking ‘ votes on 
account ’ for the civil services. However, the votes of men for the 
army and navy, and two or three votes in addition to the vote on 
account for civil services, were indispensable before the end of 
March.* And the right of members to move amendments each 
time supply was put down made even these few votes difficult to 
obtain. 

This difficulty persuaded the government at last to restrict the 
right of ‘ grievances before supply’. A select committee was 
appointed in 1871 under the chairmanship of the opinionated 
chancellor of the exchequer, Robert Lowe, who intended to apply 
the ‘rule of progress’ to supply on both Monday and Thursday, 
which would preclude amendments except on the first occasion 
that each of the three main classes of the estimates was moved. 
In the committee Disraeli on behalf of the opposition acceded to 
one of the two days proposed, whereupon Lowe ‘jumped down 
his throat’ and clinched a deal. ‘ There happened, however’, re- 
counts a member, ‘to be on the committee some independent 
members of the House, who objected to matters being thus com- 
placently arranged by the official members’. The decision was 
therefore postponed, but carried later by a snap vote. Early in 
the next session Lowe introduced his measure. He could not, he 
said, ‘accept the prevalent theory of the business of the House 
being divisible into two sections—that which belonged to inde- 
pendent members, and that which belonged to the Government ’. 
Supply was a general concern. The practice of moving amendments 
had become general only after 1837. ‘ They threw on the Govern- 
ment the whole of their legislation and the whole of their finance, 
and allotted to them only two-fifths of the available time.”* Against 

1 Hansard 5rd ser., ccix. 1068. 

* Hansard grd ser., clxii. 1512 ff., Sir George Lewis, 5 May 1861: ‘ The only legis- 
lative business the Government could bring forward before Easter, in spite of having 
introduced several bills, was the Bankruptcy Bill . . . with regard to legislation, the 
initiative is wholly taken from the government in the first half of the session; practi- 

they initiate nothing.’ 

*B.P.P. 1861, xi. 437. 

*B.P.P. 1888, xii. 43; A. J. V. Durell, Parliamentary Grants (1917), p. 30. 


* Hansard 4rd ser., ccix. 1065, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, 26 Feb. 1872. 
* Thid. 1058-9, 1094. 
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these reasonings it was argued that the Government appropriated 
a sufficient proportion of time through its ‘morning sittings ’, 
that its difficulties over supply were largely due to its reluctance to 
put down the committee often enough, and that Lowe’s historical 
reflections ignored the rights that had been taken from members 
before 1837. ‘ Anybody ’, declared Spencer Walpole, ‘ who looked 
into the history of the house of commons would see that its control 
over the executive depended on its ability to question their conduct 
in any matter before going into committee of supply’. Neverthe- 
less the new rule was passed, and in Gladstone’s second ministry 
it was extended to include Thursday as well as Monday.? In 
introducing the latter measure in 1882, Gladstone confessed that 
‘It was not to be denied that they were making a serious demand 
upon independent members ’, consoling them with the observation 
that they could still enjoy ‘ question time on five days of the week, 
Tuesdays for motions, Wednesdays for bills, and Fridays for notices 
on going into supply’. From the viewpoint of private members, 
this rule appeared to sound ‘ the death knell’ of their rights. For 
since ministers would be assured of the safe progress of supply 
on Mondays and Thursdays, the Friday supply night on which 
members could still table amendments would become entirely a 
matter of form. In the first part of the session private members 
made use of Tuesdays to introduce their bills, and in the latter 


part the Government was wont to take the Tuesdays for morn- 
ing sittings, so that, as one of them put it, ‘the gag would be 
complete ’.8 


In the eighteen-eighties the idea that the prime purpose of the 
house of commons was to pass legislation gained general currency. 
The most obvious cause of this was the exasperation felt over the 
defiant obstruction of the Irish Home Rulers and the scarcely less 
blatant tactics of the Fourth Party. ‘. . . never, until the present 
year’, wrote May in 1881, ‘ has public opinion been aroused to an 
earnest consideration of the political evils arising from imperfections 
in the parliamentary system’.* But apart from the reaction to 
obstruction there was a growing impatience, noticeable particularly 
among the Birmingham Radicals, with the curbs that the old 
parliamentary procedure placed upon the will of the majority. 


1 Hansard 3rd ser., ccix. 1084. 

* As renewed in 1882—for Disraeli had allowed it to lapse in the meantime—the 
tule reads: ‘ That, whenever the committee of supply stands as the first Order of the 
Day on Monday or Thursday, Mr. Speaker shall leave the chair without putting any 
question, unless on first going into supply on the Army, Navy, or Civil Service Estimates 
respectively, or on any Vote of Credit, an amendment be moved or question raised, 
relating to the Estimates proposed to be taken in supply.’—C. J. 1882, p. $16, 24-5 Nov. 

* Hansard 3rd ser., cclxxv. 63, 78-9, 92, 24 Nov. 1882. 

* Brit. Mus., Add MS. 44, 154 fo. 79, Memorandum, 2nd Nov. 1881. 
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Emphasis was placed on the function of M.P.s as delegates, who 
should not indulge their own whims and fancies: 


Jealousy of the rights of private members—their ‘ immemorial 
rights ’, as they are sometimes described in pompous tones—seems 
to be one of the sentiments which can be most easily raised in the 
House, but in the country it excites ridicule rather than any more 
serious feeling. To speak frankly, it is regarded as a mere piece of 
parliamentary cant. The first duty of every member is to get the 
business of the country done . . . as expeditiously as is compatible 
with thoroughness, and he certainly has no rights which can be urged 
in contravention of that. 


Yet by a perverse circumstance the decade in which a new demo- 
cratic era was born was also one that witnessed a new style of 
laxity and self-indulgence among the mass of members. Obstruc- 
tion was merely a temporary excrescence from a background of 
paralysing chaos breaking down occasionally into scenes of un- 
precedented violence and vulgarity. Nor did the procedural 
reforms of 1881-2, designed to check obstruction, have any bene- 
ficial effect in facilitating the general dispatch of business. Gladstone 
had put his finger upon the weak point of the ‘ closure of debate’ 
when he wrote to May ‘. . . obstruction with us thrives very 
much more through the multiplication of questions, than through the 
undue prolongation of particular debates’.2 The progress of 


business was dependent upon a high level of restraint among the 
party rank and file, and upon the co-operation of the leaders of the 
Opposition. Neither was forthcoming. And so Gladstone was 
forced to admit the virtual failure of his reforms. In July, 1884, he 
told the Eighty Club: 


We have effected something; but we have effected it at enormous 
cost and enormous difficulty, for we have discovered that beyond 
all question it is the great practical principle of modern Conservatism 
to keep down the efficiency of the procedure of the House of Com- 
mons. [Conservatives are afraid] . . . that legislation should march 
too fast . . . what I say is that the rate at which legislation is to march 
ought to be determined by the deliberate choice of the representatives 
of the people, and ought not to be determined by a system built 
upon the abuse of ancient and generous rules, under which the House 
of Commons becomes more and more from year to year . . . the 
slave of some of the poorest and most insignificant among its mem- 
bers. . . . At present I liken the House of Commons to a figure of 
Hercules—strong, having a vast load to carry, and well able to 
carry it, were it not that the limbs are so fettered by regulations 


1 J. Guinness Rogers, ‘ Chatter versus work in Parliament’, Nineteenth Century, 
xvi (1884), 404. 

* Brit. Mus., Add MS. 44154 fo. 92 (22 Nov. 1881) quoted by Edward Hughes, 
‘ Changes in Parliamentary Procedure 1880-2’, Essays presented to Sir Lewis Namier, 
p- 308. 
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intended for a set of men of more generous minds. . . . That 
figure, strong as it is, has come to stagger along the streets, and is a 
subject of ridicule, and even almost of offence, to every little urchin— 
(laughter and cheers)—that passes by.? 


The difficulties remained when the Conservatives came to office, 
and the situation got worse in spite of the reforms which in the 
event they showed themselves willing to pass.? 

The basic problem was not wilful obstruction, but the ceaseless 
pressure of countless speeches and amendments. This pressure 
had been steadily increasing through the century, and no adaptation 
of the rules appeared capable of checking it. The failure of the 
reforms of 1881-2 was demonstrated by the ineffectiveness of the 
‘rule of progress’ to facilitate supply. The discussions that had 
taken place on going into supply were simply transferred to the 
committee of supply itself. Ever since 1857, when the practice of 
amending votes by items was introduced, the discussions in com- 
mittee of supply had lengthened and the press had begun to report 
them.* Moreover, since the mid-century the estimates were printed 
in great detail, and new opportunities for the discussion of adminis- 
trative questions were presented by the rapidly expanding items of 
the civil service votes. This elaboration of detail had been intro- 
duced in the interests of economy, yet by a curious process the 
possibilities of cutting down the estimates receded as the means of 
scrutinizing them were enlarged. In the time of Joseph Hume, the 
discussions of the estimates had been ‘among the chief fighting 
occasions of the session’, and spectacular economies were forced 
on the Government. But by the time the estimates were printed 
with sufficient detail to make it possible to pin-point such vulnerable 
items as billiard tables for the military, snuff boxes for foreign 
ministers, or the clothing of the royal archers of Scotland, it had 
become very unusual for even small items of expense to be over- 
turned.’ By the eighteen-seventies it was clear that the discussions 
in supply could no longer be seriously regarded as a means of econ- 
omy or of shaping the details of administrative policy. Yet the 
discussions grew longer, and after the 1882 rule of progress had 
curtailed the preliminary debates they expanded ‘ rapidly’. The 
procedure in committee of supply afforded ‘ unlimited power of 
amendment ’,* and after 1882 the estimates, especially those for the 


1 11 July 1884, as reported in the Daily News, 12 July, p. 6. 

* Thus in 1890 a select committee found that ‘ The causes, legitimate and illegitimate, 
which stimulate discussion have more than counterbalanced the effect of the rules 
designed to restrict it’. Qwarterly Review, cxciv (1901), 619. 

* B.P.P. 1888, xii. 67, 75. 

* Quarterly Review, cxli (1876), 224. 

5 Ibid. 225~6 for the economies of the years 1865-75. For those of 1869-88 sec 
B.P.P. 1888, xii. 66. 

* B.P.P. 1888, xii. 42. 
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civil services, came to provide ‘the most available opportunity ’ * 
for raising matters of complaint against the Government. The 
discussion in supply, said the clerk of the House in 1888, ‘ generally 
does not touch the financial aspect of the vote at all, but rather the 
conduct of the minister who is connected with that vote’.? It was 
political discussion, but not, as it was to become later, discussion 
in which the leading party speakers engaged. In it the opposition 
leaders took ‘a very slight part indeed’, it being ‘ practically 
confined to the non-official members ’.2 In brief, the committee of 
supply had become ‘ the paradise of the private member ’.* 

Thus the problem of supply, from the ministerial point of view, 
remained as acute as ever after 1882. ‘ More than thirty sittings’, 
comments a critic in 1884, ‘have, during the last session, been 
devoted to purposes of supply. Will any sane man pretend that the 
country has derived any real benefit from the wearisome discussions 
in which every crotcheteer has had the opportunity of riding out his 
hobby ?’5 In 1892 it proved necessary to secure the essential votes 
before Easter by the drastic expedient of considering supply in 
“morning sittings’. This practice was open to grave objection,’ 
and it was clear that the whole method of taking supply needed to 
be remodelled. The task was successfully performed by Balfour 
in 1896. By allotting a fixed number of days, after which the re- 
mainder of the votes should be passed by closure, Balfour relieved 
the Government from anxiety as to the general progress of supply. 
Also, by enabling the votes to be taken in any order, according to the 
wishes of the opposition leaders from week to week, he ensured 
that the debates should be upon subjects of immediate interest.* 
Supply became once more the scene of important party debates, and 
ceased to be a special reserve of private members. Moreover, the 
right of moving amendments to supply, which existed still on 
Fridays, was extinguished. Thus ended the usage of ‘ grievances 
before supply ’ in its nineteenth-century form, which was, in Lucy’s 
phrase, ‘ the dearest privilege of an Englishman’. But, Lucy adds, 
* Those who have practical knowledge of the working of the parlia- 
mentary machine know that it is sound and fury, signifying 
nothing’. The usage had long lost its vitality: it had been 

'B.P.P. 1888, xii. 49. 

® Ibid. $5, Mr. Palgrave. 

* Ibid. 93, Mr. Courtney, chairman of Ways and Means. 

« Nineteenth Century, xvi (Sept. 1884), 408. 

5 Ibid. 407. 

* Hansard 4th ser., i. 1801 ff., Mr. Balfour, 3 Mar. 1892. 

7 See ¢.g. Hansard 3rd ser., cecli. 1080, Mr. Chamberlain, 16 Mar. 1891, who argues 
that supply could not be conducted on party lines at morning sittings, because of 
difficulties of attendance. 

* Hansard 4th ser., xxxvii. 723 ff., Mr. Balfour, 20 Feb. 1896. The scheme was 
foreshadowed in an article in the Quarterly Review, clxxviii (1894), 500. It was introduced 
by sessional resolutions, and not embodied in standing orders until 1902. 

*H. W. Lucy, Diary of a Unionist Parliament, 1893-1900, p. 25. 
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circumvented by governments and had ceased to interest any but a 
few independents and Radicals of the older school.! After 1896 
private members were reduced to narrow confines, having Tuesdays 
up to the middle of the session, and Wednesday afternoons up to 
the fortnight after Whitsuntide. Yet Courtney was forced to 
admit in 1901 that ‘ It cannot be said that this reduced allotment is 
economically used ’.? 

Meanwhile the ‘ paralysis of Parliament’, complained of in 
every political journal and review, continued amid a plethora of 
talk. ‘ There must be something radically and permanently wrong ’, 
comments the Quarterly Review, ‘ with a machine which moves more 
slowly the more it is greased, which breaks down in the hands alike 
of Liberal and Conservative ministers, and which will not respond 
satisfactorily to the most gentle or to the most energetic driving ’. 
The procedure of the Commons was still ‘ stereotyped as a machine 
of protest’, and ‘its organization as a machine of governing 
democracy has yet to be accomplished ’.* The most formidable 
exponent of this belief was Joseph Chamberlain, who was working 
his way towards a theory that would give the government of the 
day a virtual monopoly of the initiation of measures. Speaking 
in favour of the most thorough and comprehensive of Balfour’s 
procedural reforms, which in 1902 introduced what was styled the 
‘parliamentary railway time-table’, Chamberlain argued: ‘ Of 
course, when we speak of the House, we always mean the majority 
of the House . . . our elections and our representative system are a 
perfect and absolute farce if with one hand you pretend that the 
majority elects a Government, and then with the other you prevent 
that Government from doing its proper work.’® Against this 
conception of the House as the majority of its members, which 
found very little sympathy, Mr. Bryce propounded the more 
orthodox view, that ‘the tendency of the majority always is to 
accelerate business’, and that ‘ Therefore it is necessary that the 
House should be recognised for the sake of the country, which is 
more likely to find a voice through the minority .. .’*. In the 


1 The Times describes the opponents of the measure as consisting of the Irish, who 
were wont to put the government ‘ on the rack ’ in August, and a section of the Radicals, 
Mr. James Lowther being the only opponent ‘ of recognized Parliamentary distinction ’: 
21 Feb. 1896, p. 9: 22 Feb., p.9: 25 Feb.,p.9. See also J. W. Lowther, A Speaker’s 
Commentaries, p. 263. 

* Leonard Courtney, Working Constitution of the U.K. (1901), p. 167. 

® Quarterly Review, vol. cxciv (1901), 620-2. 

“In an article ‘ Shall we Americanise our institutions?’ in the Nineteenth Century 
of Dec. 1890 Chamberlain writes (p. 862): ‘. .. an ordinary session of Parliament 
affords ample time for the fair presentation of arguments for and against the leading 
proposals of the Government. It offers sufficient opportunities for the consideration 
and decision of every reasonable amendment.’ His proposals include a time limit to 
supply and to committee stages of bills (p. 874). 

5 Hansard 4th ser., cii. 568, 6 Feb. 1902. 

® Ibid. 771. 
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same vein, Campbell-Bannerman, though speaking for the Liberal 
party, had been old-fashioned enough to consider that the ‘old phrase’ 
describing the Commons as the grand inquest of the nation was still 
the ‘ foundation truth’ of its duty. ‘ This is not a mere factory of 
statutes; not a mere counting-house . . . efficiency in the conduct 
of business is merely secondary to the maintenance of those rights 
of which I speak . . .”’.4 The rights he had in mind were not those 
belonging to private members, but a ‘ diffused right’ of the House 
‘to interrogate Ministers and discuss questions, and inform the 
opinion of the country by so doing’.? It was no longer possible 
to pretend that private members as such could control the Executive. 
That task now clearly devolved upon the opposition party. And 
with the passing of the reforms of 1902, which brought the pro- 
cedure of the Commons to within measurable distance of its present 
state, the limits to which the extension of government control could 
go without destroying the critical power of the Opposition were 
being approached. After 1902 the improvement of the facilities 
for furthering government business in the Commons derives as 
much from the refinement of the two-party system and the greater 
self-discipline and decorum of the major parties, as from the effects 
of the further reforms in parliamentary procedure. 


University of Manchester PETER FRASER 


1 Hansard 4th ser., cii. 550. 
2 Ibid. $50, $71. 


* Sidney Low, Governance of England (1904), p. 122: ‘ The true check upon a pre- 
sumptuous Government, and a hasty legislature, is the existence of an alternative party, 
numbering its adherents by hundreds of thousands in the constituencies, and having its 
articulate chiefs in the House of Commons itself.’ 
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Notes and Documents 





The Reply of a Fourteenth-century Abbot of 
Bury St. Edmunds to a Man’s Petition to be a Recluse 


Ir is well known that some monasteries in the Middle Ages had 
cells for recluses in their precincts. For example there were an- 
chorages at Westminster, Durham, Sherborne and Worcester.? 
Little is known about the recluses of Bury St. Edmunds. M. R. 
Clay, The Hermits and Anchorites of England, pages 92, 107, mentions 
two: one a woman, dame Lucy, in the reign of king John, who had a 
cell in the cemetery, the other, a man, in the fifteenth century.2. The 
document printed below is of some interest as it is the reply of an 
abbot of Bury to the petition of ‘ dominus L.’ to live as an anchorite. 

Our document is on folio 170 in Harley MS. 230 in the British 
Museum, a thirteenth-fifteenth century Bury register, containing 
the letter-book of William de Hoo, sacrist 1280-94 (fos. 8-53"), the 
register, etc., of Thomas de Totington, abbot 1300-12 (fos. 54-78", 
134-157"), the register of Richard de Draughton, abbot 1312-25 


1M. D. Knowles, Religious Orders in England (1955), ii. 219-22, 367-8. I would like 
to thank Professor Knowles for reading the following document and making valu- 
able suggestions. 

* Recluses are the subject of an early fourteenth-century entry in a register of the 
abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, Brit. Mus. MS. Harley 3977, f.78. It reads, ‘Item, ad fes- 
tum sancti Michaelis debent custodes feretri dare cuilibet anachorite ij® et iiijoT candelas 
vel v de quadrant [alibus ?] (/.e. quartern loaves? J. H. Baxter and C. Johnson, Medieval 
Latin Word List, under quadra). ‘There follows what purports, from the title ‘ Nomina 
Anachoritarum ’ at its head, to be a list of anchorages in Suffolk and nearby. Asachorita 
can mean a recluse’s cell, though usually it means a recluse (Du Cange, Glossarium, 
Henschel’s ed., under anachoretae). The list is as follows :—Fornham [Fornham 
All Saints, or Fornham St. Genevieve, or Fornham St. Martin, Suff.], Erekenham 
[? Erpingham, Norf.], Thudenham [Tuddenham, Suff.}, Cavenham [Suff.], Barewe [Bar- 
row, Suff.], Gaisle [Gazeley, Suff.], Silverle [Ashley cum Silverley, Cambs}, Kenteford 
(Kentford, Suff.], Elvedene [Elveden, Suff.], Rikinghale [Rickinghall, Suff.], Eustone 
{Euston, Suff.], Ratlesdene [Rattlesden, Suff.], Drenkeston [Drinkstone, Suff.], Bradefeld 
(Bradfield, Suff.}, Wepstede [Whepstead, Suff.], Hornigesh’ [Horringer, Suff.], Ikwrthe 
[Ixworth, Suff.], Westle [Westley, Suff.], Flemtone [Flempton, Suff.], Uuesdene 
[?Elveden, Suff.], Brokeleye [Brockley, Suff.], Rede [Suff.], Clare [Suff.], Newtone 
[Newton, Suff.], Onhus [Onchouse, Suff.], Stowe [Stow, Suff.], Fornham [twice, see also 
above], Stantone (Stanton, Suff.], Lausele [Lawshall, Suff.], Depedene [Depden, Suff.}, 
Falesham [Felsham, Suff.], Chevele [Cheveley, Cambs], Stanefeld [ ?Stanfield, nr. 
Elmham, or Stanfield Hall, nr. Wymondham, Norf.}, Wetingge [?Whittington, Norf.}, 
Rysebi [Risby, Suff.], Dagworth [Suff.], Wanteford [? Wangford, Suff.], Foxh’the [Fox 
Heath, in Fox Hall, Suff.], Ikelingham [Icklingham, Suff.], Tostoke [Tostock, Suff.], 
Wpet [Woolpit, Suff.], Cretingge [Cretingham, Suff.], Clay, op. cit., notices anchorages 
at none of these places. 
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(fos. 79-133"), a treatise on the liberties of Bury by Walter de 
Pinchbeck, floruit temp. Edward W—Edward III (fos. 158-169), 
and extents, charters, etc., of Bury, thirteenth-fifteenth centuries 
(fos. 171-187"). The‘ reply ’ is on a separate leaf sewn to the back of 
the last page of Pinchbeck’s work. It is undated and the name of 
the abbot is not given. It is a fair copy in a small fourteenth- 
century charter-hand which does not occur elsewhere in the volume. 

The regulations in the document for the recluse’s mode of 
life! include citations from common sources, notably Ailred of 
Rievaulx’s De Institutis Inclusarum.* ‘The direction that he was to begin 
his private recitation of the office ‘ signo in choro pulsato’, and 
again ‘ facta pulsacione in choro’, suggests that the cell was near 
the abbey church. It seems likely that ‘dominus L.’ was an age- 
ing monk, perhaps ‘just one more of the honourably pensioned 
brethren, who had deserved well of the republic and who wished 
to spend his last years in quarters somewhat more secluded than 
the other stagiarii but not necessarily in any remarkable austerity ’.® 


British Museum ANTONIA GRANSDEN 


Harley 230, fo. 170. Responsio domini abbatis ad peticionem domini L. 


In primis tibi concedimus ut intra cellam tibi assignatam ad modum 
anachoritarum perpetuo inhabites, numquam inde exiturus nec cum 
aliquo regulari vel seculari colloquium habiturus, excepto confessore et 
famulo tibi assignatis, nisi de licencia et expressa voluntate abbatis vel 
prioris vel in cius absencia supprioris vel tercii prioris. Item in eadem 
cella debitum regularium horarum videlicet matutinas, primam, sextam, 
nonam, vesperas et completorium,‘ signo in choro pulsato commonitus, 
Deo studeas devote persolvere, et inter horas in loco operis manualis 
leccioni meditacioni et oracioni ferventi animo inservias.’ Post com- 
pletorium vero usque auroram sequentis diei silencium teneas. In die 
namque si aliquid de diurna necessitate volueris suggerere servienti 
tuo paucis et brevibus verbis hoc facias.6 Ab Exaltacione sancte crucis 


The responsio may be compared with the episcopal charge as to the form of living 
which concludes the office for the benediction of hermits, according to the rule of 
St. Paul the first hermit, printed from a sixteenth century pontifical by R. M. Clay, 
op. cit. pp. 201-2. +A letter ‘ ad creandum eremitam ’, without regulations for the mode 
of life, of ¢. 1365, is printed from a register of the prior and convent of Durham in 
Liber Pontificalis Chr. Bainbridge Archiepiscopi Eboracensis,ed. W.G. Henderson (Surtees 
Society, vol. Ixi, 1875), Appendix v, p. 288. 

*C, H. Talbot, The ‘ De Institutis Inclusarum’ of Ailred of Rievaulx in Analecta Sacri 
Ordinis Cisterciensis, vii (1951), 167-217 (the edition quoted below). 

* Knowles, op. cit. ii. 221, with reference to the recluse at Westminster. 

* The Ancrene Riwle enjoins that every hour shall be said separately, at its proper 
time; The English Text of the‘ Acrene Riwle’, ed. M. Day (Early English Text Society, 
original series no. 225, 1952), p. 8. 

5 Ailred, p. 184, line 3: ‘ Hiis inspectis, operi manuum, lectioni, et oracioni certa 
tempora deputemus.” 

® Ibid. p. 183, line 13: “* Igitur ab exaltacione sancte crucis usque ad quadragesimam 
post completorium usque ad auroram silencium teneat. Et tunc dicta prima, si aliquid 
de diurna necessitate voluerit suggerere servienti, paucis hoc faciat verbis ”’. 
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usque ad Pascha[m] semel in die reficias secundum regulam,' exceptis tamen 
solempnibus festis et dominicis diebus prout in privilegio domini pape 
Alexandri continetur,* videlicet die Reliquiarum, die Omnium Sanctorum, 
die sancti Edmundi, die Nativitatis Domini cum duobus diebus sequen- 
tibus, die Epiphanie, die Purificacionis beate Marie, in quibus diebus si 
volueris liceat tibi cenare. A Pascha vero usque ad predictum fest- 
um Exaltacionis sancte crucis bis in die reficias, exceptis solempnibus 
ieiuniis et excepta feria quarta et sexta in quibus secundum regulam a 
Pentecoste tota estate iciunandum est. In Quadragesima namque feria 
quarta et sexta et sabbato pulmento pane et cervisia vel aqua si volueris 
sis contentus. Aliis diebus in Quadragesima excepto die dominico 
pulmentum et unum ferculum tibi sufficiat ad refeccionem.* A carnibus 
semper abstineas nisi infirmitas vel debilitas hoc impediat.5 In comedendo 
silencium teneas*® nisi aliquid volueris breviter dicere famulo tuo de 
necessariis asportandis vel ministrandis. Cibo sumpto et graciis Deo 
persolutis spiritalibus exerciciis teipsum occupes usque ad horam ves- 
perarum ’ ne diabolus te inveniat ociosum.* Dictis vesperis et secunda 
refectione completa si dies fuerit cene aliquam leccionem de vitis sanc- 
torum patrum vel de institutis eorum seu de miraculis vel de passionibus 
sanctorum vel aliquod aliud edificatorium tibi secretius legas ut orta ex 
hiis aliqua compuncione, in quodam fervore spiritus facta pulsacione in 
choro ut premittitur completorium tuum dicas et cum pectore pleno 
devocionis lectulo membra componas.® Caveas tamen omni tempore 


1 Rule of St. Benedict, ed. C. Butler (1927), chap. 41: ‘ Ab Idibus autem Septembris 
usque caput Quadragesimae, ad nonam semper reficiant. In Quadragesima vero 
usque in Pascha, ad vesperam reficiant.’ 

* The confirmation of the customs of Bury St. Edmunds by Pope Alexander IV, 
4 August 1256, printed in Les Registres d’ Alexandre IV, ed. C. Bourel de la Ronciére, 
J. de Loye and A. Coulon (Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 2nd 
series, vol. xv, 1902), vol. i, no. 1467: ‘ Ab Idibus insuper Septembris usque in caput 
Quadragesime, omnes ieiunent, exceptis dicbus dominicis et sollempnibus festis, in 
quibus, ex consuetudine ecclesie antiquissima, et, ut predictum est, hactenus approbata, 
fratres bis reficiuntur.” 

® Rule of St. Benedict, chap. 41: ‘A Pentecoste autem tota aestate, si labores agrorum 
non habent monachi, aut nimietas aestatis non perturbat, quarta et sexta feria iciunent 
usque ad nonam.’ 

4 Ailred, p. 188, line 4: ‘ In Quadragesima vero unum ei cotidie sufficiat pulmentum, 
et nisi infirmitas impedierit, sexta feria in pane et aqua ieciunet.’ 

§ Alexander IV’s confirmation of the Bury customs, quoted above, contains a 
regulation concerning meat-eating: ‘Infra septa quoque monasterii esus carnium 
monachis non concedatur, debilibus et egrotis et qui minutione indigent in infirmatorio 
carnium comestione premissa.’ Cf. Rule of St. Benedict, chap. 36. 

** ad prandium silentium teneat ’ occurs in the version of Ailred printed in Migne, 
Patrologiae Cursus Completus, vol. xxxii, col. 1458, (for which see Talbot, op. cit. p. 169), 
but not in that printed by Talbot. Cf. Amcrene Riwie, p. 30: ‘ Silence euere et te mete .” 

7 Ailred, p. 185, line 2: ‘ Cibo autern sumpto, et graciis deo solutis ad prescrip- 
tam vicissitudinem redeat, spiritalibus exerciciis opus corporale interserens usque ad 


® * ne diabolus te inveniat ociosum ’ occurs in the office for the benediction of hermits 
according to the rule of St. Paul the first Hermit, Clay, op. cit. p. 202. Cf. Ailred, p. 
184, line 8: * Nunquam proinde te nequam spiritus inveniat ociosam ’, and St. Jerome, 
ep. 125 (Migne, vol. xxii, 1078), ‘ ut te semper diabolus inveniat occupatum ’. 

* Ailred, p. 185, a * Facto autem paruo interuallo aliquam lectionem de Vitis 
patrum, uel Institutis, uel miraculis eorum sibi secrecius legat, ut orta ex hiis aliqua 
compunccione, in quodam feruore spiritus completorium dicat, et cum pectore pleno, 
deuocionis, lectulo membra componat.’ 
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anni ne totam diei lucem antequam dormitum eas nox suis obducat 
tenebris et dormire cogaris cum vigilare debes,! quia secundum beatum 
Benedictum: sic temperetur hora cene ut cum luce fiant omnia.* Dare 
aliquid vel accipere vel litteras mittere non presumas, nisi ex licencia 
nostra * et sciencia prioris vel saltem confessoris tui in absencia nostra, 
nec aliquid proprium nec pecuniam penes te habeas sub pena lateranensis 
concilii proprietariis infligenda, in quo concilio statutum est ut viventes a 
communione altaris ammoveantur, et qui in extremo cum peculio inventi 
fuerint nec pro eis oblacio fiat nec cum fratribus sepeliantur.* Volumus 
tamen quod visitaciones et alia huius que solebas recipere pro necessariis 
tuis decetero sint in custodia alicuius cui volumus assignare qui tibi 
ministret necessaria et residuum expendet ex permissione et sciencia 
nostra dumtaxat. Preter ista ad edomandam carnem tuam, et precipue 
cum senseris legem menbrorum tuorum repugnantem legi mentis tue, 
affligendi carnem cilicio® tibi concedimus facultatem. Ista frater karissime 
de exterioris hominis conversacione non pro antiquitatis fervore sed pro 
huius moderni temporis tepore ad instanciam et rogatum tuum tibi trad- 
imus observanda.* 


1 Ailred, p. 185, line 19: “‘ Cavendum est enim omni tempore ne totam diei lucem nox 
antequam dormitum eat suis obducat tenebris, et dormire cogatur cum vigilare debet.’ 

2 Rule of St. Benedict, chap. 41 (textus receptus). 

® Ibid. chap. 33: ‘ ne quis praesumat aliquid dare aut accipere sine iussione abbatis ’, 
and chap. 54: ‘ Nullatenus liceat monacho .. . litteras, eulogias, vel quaelibet 
munuscula accipere aut dare, sine praecepto abbatis.’ C/. Ailred, p. 182, line 23. 

* Third Lateran Council (1179), canon 10: ‘ Monachi . . . non peculium permit- 
tantur habere . . . Si vero peculium habuerit, nisi ei ab abbate pro iniuncta fuerit 
administratione permissum, a communione removeatur altaris: et qui in extremis cum 
peculio inventus fuerit, nec oblatio pro eo fiat, nec inter fratres recipiat sepulturam’ (sce 
H. Leclercq, Histoire des Comciles, v. 1096). Cf. The Rule of St. Benedict, passim. 

‘ cilicium: a hair shirt. Cf. the fourteenth-century rule for hermits in the 
Bodleian Library, Rawlinson C, 72, ff. 166V-169. Folio 167’ reads : ‘ Et si ex devocione 
ijuxta carnem cilicio uti voluerit, bene licebit nisi fuerit in oracione contemplativus, ita 
quod pro nimietate verminum ex cilicio proveniencium posset impediri de contemplac- 
ione sua et sic potius intenderet dolori carnis quam contemplacioni spiritus. Cilicium 
igitur consciencie relinquemus.’ 

* Ailred, p. 188, line 19: ‘ Hec soror karissima de exterioris hominis conversacione 
non pro antiquitatis feruore, sed pro huius nostri temporis tepore te compellente 
scripsi.’ 
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Household Accounts 1490-1491 of John de Vere, earl 
of Oxford 


Ir is now over one hundred years since J. Payne Collier edited 
the Household Books of John, Duke of Norfolk, And Thomas, Earl of 
Surrey; Temp. 1481-1490 (London, 1844) for the Roxburghe Club. 
In presenting this work, Collier made public one of the few sources 
we have relating to the social life of English nobility in the late 
fifteenth century, a source which is also distinguished for the political 
insights it gives into the relationship between the Howards and 
Richard III. For this, we are indebted to Collier. Unfortunately, 
his work was not always above suspicion and much of what he has 
done must be used with care. This is particularly true of the edition 
produced for the Roxburghe Club and upon careful examination 
it appears that the accounts ascribed by Collier to Thomas Howard’s 
household for the period January 1490 to January 1491 in reality 
relate to the household of John de Vere, thirteenth earl of Oxford, 
1435-1513." 

The entries in question * are attributed by the editor to Thomas 
Howard on the basis that the man responsible for keeping the 
accounts, Philip Fitzlewes, was one of Howard’s servitors and 
that certain entries in the manuscript are in Surrey’s hand.? These 
are very dubious proofs at best and had Collier ventured beyond a 
superficial inspection of the manuscript, he would not have failed 
to see its true relation to John de Vere, the earl of Oxford. In 
itself, his ‘ blunder ’ reveals a classic example of how not to interpret 
a manuscript and demonstrates a flagrant disregard for the internal 
and circumstantial evidence to be derived from the inspection of a 
manuscript and its correlation to historical fact. 

Among the more important pieces of internal evidence which 
support this contention are references to John Veer, presumably 
the fifteenth earl of Oxford, to the children of the earl of Oxford’s 
chapel, to Lord Beaumont, to several of Oxford’s servants, and to 


1 There are at least two works in which Collier’s mistake is incorporated. Gerald 
H. Ryan and Lilian J. Redstone, Timperley of Hintlesham; A Study Of A Suffolk Family 
(London, 1931), pp. 16, 23; Charles Martin Torlesse, Some Account Of Stoke By Nayland, 
Suffolk (London, 1877), pp. 46-8. 

* Society of Antiquaries MS. 77, fos. 126%-138'. I am grateful to the Society of 
Antiquaries of London for permission to use citations and quotations from the manu- 
script. I am also indebted to Professor S. T. Bindoff for aid given in examining it. 
These same entries are transcribed in the last part of the Roxburghe Club edition. 
J. Payne Collier, ed., Household Books of John, Duke of Norfolk And Thomas, Earl of Surrey; 
Temp. 1481-1490. Roxburghe Club (London, 1844), pp. 504-20. Hereafter cited 
as Collier. 

* Ibid. pp. 504 n. 1, 09-10. Despite the paucity of supporting evidence Collier is 
not afraid to state baldly that‘. . . the latest portion of the work consists of particulars 


of the domestic expenditure of the Earl of Surrey, son to the Duke of Norfolk, the faithful 
adherent of Richard Ill’. Ibid., Introduction, p. ii. 
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Hedingham Castle. The references to John Veer are payments 
for his board and that of Nicholas Wyntworth and of John Pylk- 
yngton to the Vicar of Kocsall, i.e. Coggeshall, for periods in the 
months of September, October, and December 1490.!_ Another 
item of 22 December 1490 covers ‘ . . . the costes of M. Veer from 
Coi all . . . ’ 2 Although it would have been possible for a Veer to 
have certain costs paid for by a Howard, it is not likely and the 
relationship is more plausibly suggested in that of Oxford’s solici- 
tude for a close relative. 

Rather more curious is the entry with the heading ‘ Nomina 
Puerorum Capelle Comit. Oxon.’ listing the names of Oxford’s 
children of the chapel opposite a memorandum for delivery on 
7 December 1490 of certain cloth goods to Henre Founteyn which 
were to be used for hose lining for the children of the chapel and 
gowns. With the exception of the spelling out of ‘ Nomina’, 
Collier transcribes this entry exactly as it appears in the manuscript.‘ 
One instantly is confronted with the question: why should the 
names of Oxford’s children of the chapel appear in accounts sup- 
posedly relating to Howard? Although it is not customary to make 
reference by name or title in household accounts to the lord of the 
household in question, it seems extremely likely that such is the 
case in this instance. Other references to the children of the 
chapel and its individual members support the idea that the only 
children of the chapel concerned are Oxford’s and from this it 
follows that the accounts pertain to him. A memorandum for 
5 January 1491 records payment to Founteyn for the making of 
eleven gowns, the same number as in the 7 December 1490 memor- 
andum, specifying that the gowns are ‘. . . for the chylderyn of 
the chapell . . .’.5 Notice that the children of the chapel are 
not identified as the children of either Oxford or Howatrd’s house- 
hold, but merely as se children of the chapel, a permanent household 
group. Relationship between the two entries strongly supports 
the inference that the accounts pertain to de Vere. Further evi- 
dence may be added: there is a payment of 6°1* on 13 December 
1490 ‘. . . for the dyenge of Ixj. yardes of lyneng for the chyldren 
of the chapell, and the henchemen, and Jak of the chamber, for ther 
gownys ...’.® The 5} yards of lining for children of the chapel 
and the henchmen, the 434 yards lining for gowns mentioned 
1490 December 7’ and 9 yards of fryse for lining for gowns to the 
henchmen, and 2 yards of similar material to Jack of the chamber, 
delivered to them 16 December 1490, roughly totals the 61 yards 
of lining. 

A loan or prest of 6°8* given 5 January 1491 to Lord Beamond,” 
no doubt referring to William, baron Beaumont (d. 1507), 


1 Soc. of Antiqu. MS. 77, pp. 508-11. * Ibid. p. 516. * Ibid. p.s11. * Ibid., fo. 131°. 
5 Collier, p.518. * Ibid.p.513. ” Ibid. p. 511. * Ibid. p.512. ° Ibid. p. 517-18. 
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reinforces one’s conviction that Collier erred, for Oxford in March 
1488 was given‘. . . the rule, disposition and keeping of the lands 
of William viscount Beaumont . . .’.! due to the poor viscount’s 
loss of reason in 1487.2 What could be more natural than a loan by 
Oxford to his friend and charge? 

Scattered references to such men as Jegon, Laurence Hoghton, 
and Clemetson Heigham, whose fortunes were intimately bound 
up with Oxford and not Howard, advance the argument. On 
29 May 1490 Jegon was paid 3°4° as part payment for his carriage, 
on 9 September 1490, 8¢ for his costs‘. . . when he went to Stan- 
styd Mounfychett for ij. bullys for my Lord . . .’ and an indeter- 
minate sum on 15 September 1490 for fetching a buck from the 
same place.’ There can be little doubt that this Jegon is the same 

. olde Jegon the Parker . . .” who was listed among those 
to receive bequests in de Vere’s will dated 10 April 1509. The 
latter two references to Jegon singularly suggest the duties of a 
faithful keeper of the park growing old in his master’s service. 
His lord was certainly this de Vere and the ‘ my lord’ for whom he 
fetched bucks can be none other than the thirteenth earl. 

Laurence Houghton or Hoghton is another person to appear 
both in de Vere’s will and the household book. Though the will 
does not identify him with his occupation of falconer,’ it is extremely 
likely that this is the same person mentioned in the household book 
as receiving wages in January, September, November, and Decem- 
ber of 1490. On the other hand, an item relative to purveyance 
for Hedingham Castle brings forward the name of Clemetson 
Heigham,*® probably Clement Heigham, receiver general for the 
earl of Oxford in 1488—¢ ® and not only provides another link in the 
chain of persons connected with Oxford, but introduces the idea 
that the places dealt with in the household book have an unmis- 
takable tie with de Vere. The aforementioned item is to, ‘ Wyllyam 
Wade, x. day of Januare, for caryage of ij. tonne of sope aschys 
from Colchester to Hedyngham, the v.™ yere of the reigne of Kyng 
Henry the vij.™ ixs. sol. per Clemetson Heigham.’ ™ 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls 1485-1494, p. 222. * Dict. Nat. Biog., \wiii, 242. 

* Ibid. p. 508. 5 Ibid. p. $09. * Archaeologia, \xvi. 319. : 

* Collier, pp. $04, $08, $11, 515. * Ibid. p. $04. 

1© Essex Record Office D/DPr 139. I am indebted to Mr. F. C. Emmison, Essex 
County Archivist for calling my attention to this point. 

1 Collier, p. 594. Additional evidence connecting this item with De Vere is the follow- 
ing entry found in Essex R.O. D/Dpr 139: ‘ Et in denariis similiter solutis predicto 
Philippo [Philip ee ad solvendum Thome Furwey et Willelmo Wade pro careagio 
ack ae be Sopeasshes pro le tennesplay mandato domini hoc facto etc. 

Although the items are for different years, the expense of providing ashes for 
sahiniey eepialedipaciienlaaile, and William Wade, a worker usually associated 
with the job of transport. 1 am here under a deep obligation to Miss Susan Flower, 
who is working on the De Vere properties in the later Middle Ages, for calling my 
attention to this point and for providing me with a transcript of Essex R.O. D/Dpr 139. 
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Hedingham Castle was the ancestral home of the de Veres and 
Oxford’s seat during the reign of Henry VII.1_ Other items dealing 
with Hedingham include one in which certain monies are‘. . . re- 
ceyvyd of my Lord, the xij. day of Januare, for sertayn provysions 
to be hade from London to Hedyngham . . .’;* another where 
money is received ‘ of my Lord’ at Hedingham;* and the payment 
of costs for a man named Grene ‘. . . from Colchester to Hen- 
yngham Castell . . .’. Further, references to places like Stanstyd 
Monfychet § and Colchester * have more relevance to Oxford than 
Howard. The latter, released from the Tower a scant year before, 
was on the king’s business in the north as ‘. . . Lyvetenaunt 
Generall from the Trent Northweard, and Warden of the Est 
and myddle Marches of England, ageynst Scotland . . .’.” and in 
this capacity was in residence at Sheriff Hutton, Yorkshire. 

The circumstantial case against Collier’s view largely rests on 
the evidence that Howard was in the north during the year 1490. 
James Gairdner believed that Howard was in continual residence 
in the north for ten years ® and this period, the ten years following 
his release from the Tower in 1489, covers the critical year. George 
Todd, the author of a modest history of the castle of Sheriff Hutton 
is also of this opinion.* Evidence that Howard was active in 
northern affairs is quite easily demonstrated. A commission dated 
19 February 1490 shows him appointed in association with the 
archbishop of York, the abbot of St. Mary’s in York, Guy Fayrefax, 
and Richard Tunstall to look into a matter of variance between the 
citizens of York and the prebendaries of the cathedral church of 
York.” A notation by the York city council notes that the earl of 
Surrey was to be met 11 March 1490 on his coming to the assize 
by the mayor and common council." In the early part of April 
he was instructed with the bishop of St. Asaph and others to hold 

1 Oxford was resident at Hedingham certainly in part of 1489 and in 1491 or later 
as the Paston Letters attest. James Gairdner, ed., The Paston Letters 1422-1509 A.D., 
3 vols. (Westminster, 1900), iii. 360, 367. Hereafter cited as Paston Letters. 1 have not 
been able to supply as yet any external evidence of Oxford’s presence at Hedi 
in 1490. It may well be that this article will help to establish Oxford’s itinerary for 
1490. 

? Collier, p. 504. ® Ibid. * Ibid. p. 516. 5 Ibid. p. 508. * Ibid. p. 516. 

7 John Weever, Antient Funeral Monuments . . . (London, 1767), p. 556. 

* Paston Letters, iii. 365. 

* George Todd, Castellum Huttonicum (York, 1824), p. 23. Collier was puzzled 
that ‘. . . during the whole year to which the items refer we do not find by them that 
the Earl of Surrey visited London, or was with the King at any time when making a 
progress in the country. Considering that he had been restored to his earldom in the 
preceding year, this circumstance may be deemed extraordinary, but it is very possible 
that such items of charge were registered in some unrecovered book.’ Collier, Intro- 
duction, pp. xviii-ix. There is a good reason why Collier did not find Surrey visiting 
London; and that reason is Surrey’s presence in the North, a fact discoverable by 
Collier as the date of Todd’s work attests. 

1° Cal. Pat. Rolls 1485-1494, p. 320. 


™ Angelo Raine, ed., York Civie Records, 8 vols. (Wakefield, 1939-53), Yorks. Arch. 
Soe., ciii. $5. 
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conference with the Scots about the right of fishing in the Fish- 
garths.1 In the month of May Howard was commanded to post a 
proclamation in the north relating to the problem of idlers and 
foreigners,* and an October pardon to John Heryson of Middleton, 
York natrates a previous inquest held in York with Surrey in attend- 
ance. With Howard in Yorkshire, certain entries in the household 
book appear absurd. For example: ‘Item, in reward to a man of 
Colchester bryngyn a morcok and ij. fesauntes to my Lord, the 
xxv." day off Apryll xij. d.”* Would a man travel all the way from 
Colchester in Essex to Sheriff Hutton in Yorkshire to deliver 
several birds to his lordship? 

In view of the evidence ; resented one begins to wonder seriously 
why Collier did not perceive his error. His ‘ evidence ’ for believing 
that the accounts pertained to Howard consisted of two ‘ facts ’; 
(1) that the keeping of the household book was entrusted to Philip 
Fitzlewes (Fitz Lowes or Lewes), whom Collier believed to have 
been one of Howard’s servitors, and (z) that certain entries appeared 
to Collier to be in the hand of Howard. 

Collier never proves that Fitzlewes is one of Howard’s men; 
he makes an assertion that such is the case, but does not substantiate 
his statement. It appears that Collier is correct in assuming that 
Fitzlewes was responsible for the first portion of the keeping of 
the household book; an entry cites ‘ Mr. Philipp Fitzlowes. Item, 
delyvereyd to me, Philip Fitzlowes, x. die, Aprill anno. v.” H. 
vij. xxvj. s.’5 The Lewes connection to de Vere can be seen in a 
letter dated May 1489 at Hedingham from William Paston, a protégé 
of de Vere’s to Sir John Paston, in which William Paston gives 
word about the news Philip Lewes brings from court.* Paston 
continues, “ And Phylyp Lewes is redyn ageyn to the Kyng, and 
schall brynge with hym money for all ther wages that schall be in 
my lordys retynew ...’.? The lord referred to is obviously 
Oxford, in whose service William was,® and the nature of Lewes’s 
mission that of bringing some of Oxford’s money from Hedingham 
for his lord’s expenses. It is more than likely that the Philip 
Lewes ® who did Oxford’s bidding was none other than Philip 
Fitzlewes, ‘ keeper ’ of the household book. 

Collier definitely asserts that certain entries are in Howard’s 
hand. I do not see how he can make this statement in view of the 
difficulty in determining what a great lord wrote and what was 
written by his secretary since most important nobles had secretaries. 


1 Cal. Docs, Rel. Scot., iv. 317-18. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls 1483-1494, p. 322. * Ibid. p. 332. 

* Collier, p. 506. 5 Ibid. 

* Paston Letters, iii. 360-2. * Ibid. p. 361. 5 Ibid. p. 378. 

*® This assumption about Fitzlewes and his relationship with De Vere is undoubtedly 
correct. The dorse of Essex R.O. D/Dpr 139 is a list of payments made by Fitzlewes 
to the lord’s receiver, Clement Heigham. 
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Nor would it be likely for the lord concerned to write in a household 
book. Surrey’s father, John Howard, of course was a notable 
exception, but he liked keeping track of his expenses—a fact 
indicative of his commercial interests and non-noble background. 
Collier is correct in his identification of John Howard’s hand in 
the household book, but there is doubt that the entries he attributes 
to Surrey are the earl’s. My own examination of the entries in 
comparison with signatures of Surrey and Oxford leads me to 
doubt whether the entries are in the hand of either. There is 
no concrete proof that Surrey made them,' and in all probability 
another of Oxford’s servants is responsible for them. 

Obviously Collier did not examine carefully the two manuscript 
volumes that form the basis for the Roxburghe Club edition, nor 
did he take notice of certain warning signs. When he described 
the hiatus in the second manuscript, he noticed that the last accounts 
dealing with John Howard end on 26 February 1484 and that the 
next entry is a copy of a commission of array for the earl of Oxford 
dated at Lincoln 21 June, 2 Henry VII (1487).2 Why did he not 
pause to ask why matter dealing with Oxford should be mixed in 
with a Howard household book? If he had investigated he would 
have learned that de Vere received John Howard’s forfeited castle, 
lordship, and manor of Framlyngham in 1486.3 He might then have 
surmised that either Oxford or, more likely, one of his servants 
picked up this household account book and decided to use its unused 
pages. (What could be more natural than to use this unused por- 
tion?) This, I suggest, is what happened: and hence the latter 
part of the second manuscript dealing with Oxford’s affairs, his 
commission of array, items for his purvevance prior to Stoke, 
and his household accounts for 1490. 

How blind Collier was can be seen in his disregard of Martin 
of Palgrave’s * inscription on the cover of the second manuscript. 


11 am indebted here to Professor Francis Wormald, Professor in Paleography at 
the University of London, who examined these entries with me and agrees that there is 
no evidence for thinking that they were made by Thomas Howard. Collier probably 
made an assumption that the accounts belonged to Surrey and acting on this made a 
further assumption that he must have written-in the entries. 

® Collier, Introduction, pp. xvii—xviii. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls 1485-1494, p. 121. 

* At first I was under the impression that ‘honest Tom Martin of Palgrave acquired’ 
the manuscript when he married Le Neve’s widow since some of Martin’s manuscripts 
and books were received in this manner. Dict. Nat. Biog., xxxvi. 297. However, on 
further investigation I learned that a Howard household book for the years 1462-9 
was given by Martin to Le Neve and the latter wrote on the flyleaf‘. . . brought from 
Framlingham Castle in Suff., given to me by Mr. Thomas Martin, attorney at law, 
of Palgrave in Suff., 1727’. Thomas Hudson Turner, ed., Manners And Household 
Expenses Of England In The Thirteenth And Fifteenth Centuries Illustrated By Original 
Records, Roxburghe Club (London, 1841), Introduction, p. xciv. This makes it likely 
that Martin may have procured several Howard household books through sources 
unknown, and then disposed of them as he chose. His gift to Le Neve of the one 
suggests the plausibility of another gift of the manuscript in question to the Society of 
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Martin, an eighteenth-century owner of the manuscript, had written 
thereon, ‘ An Account of the Disbursements of Iohn Lord Howard, 
afterwards Duke of Norfolk, about His Private Affairs in the Reigns 
of King E. 4 E. 5 R. 3. H. 7. Raising of Men for King Richard 
the Third. And of the Earl of Oxford, for King Henry VII.’! 
Martin did not even mention Thomas Howard, earl of Surrey, 
and it is clear that for him the last accounts did not pertain 
to Howard. Paradoxically, Collier prints this inscription in his 
‘Introduction ’ but fails to account for it. 

If Collier’s curiosity had been aroused by the name of such a 
person as Sir Thomas Tyrrell, who appears as a member of Oxford’s 
1487 expedition,* a recipient of a bequest in the earl’s will,® and is 
mentioned in the household book as a lord occupying a chamber 
for which repairs are made,‘ the editor might have suspected that 
the accounts were more relevant to de Vere than Howard. Once 
his suspicions were aroused, it is possible that he would have 
discovered names of servants like Laurence Hoghton and Jegon 
which occur in both household book and will. If he had, he would 


never have brashly included the name of Thomas, earl of Surrey, 
in his title. 


Colby College, Waterville, Maine MELVIN J. TUCKER 


Antiquaries of which Martin was a prominent member. How the manuscript came 
into Martin’s possession is a question I am unable to answer. If these household 
books went out of Howard hands when their Suffolk property was held by de Vere, 
it would explain why they are not with the other Howard muniments now at Arundel 
Castle. 


1 Soc. of Antiqu. MS. 77. 
® Collier, p. 493. 

® Archatologia, \xvi. 318. 

* Collier, pp. 519-20. 
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The Duke of Richmond’s Memorandum, 1-7 July 1766 


Tue third duke of Richmond’s Journal for June—July 1766, in the 
manuscripts at Goodwood, is printed in The Memoirs of the Marquis 
of Rockingham and his Contemporaries (edited by the earl of Albemarle, 
1852), i. 340-64, but inserted between the pages of the Journal is a 
hitherto unpublished thirteen-page memorandum concerning several 
ptivate meetings of Rockingham, Richmond, Newcastle, and 
Conway in June. The discussions were held to consider 
Richmond’s proposal to offer non-ministerial appointments to a 
number of the earl of Bute’s former friends. Though the narrative 
breaks off just before an audience of the four ministers with the 
king on 27 June, it seems to have been written about a week later. 

Richmond appears to have drawn his arguments entirely from 
his brother-in-law Lord Holland, who had written to him on 
4 and 26 May warning that the king’s support for the tottering 
ministry could be revived only by the offer of honorific places to 
several of Bute’s friends and that in the absence of offers from 
Rockingham they would turn to George Grenville.1 For two 
reasons the proposals were never tested: first, because without 
telling Richmond, Rockingham had decided by the end of May to 
seek the support of Bedford rather than of the ‘ King’s Men’, 
and second, because the king had already determined by 5 June to 
replace the Rockingham ministry.* 

Richmond had been in the Cabinet since 23 May, when he was 
appointed secretary of state to replace the duke of Grafton. His 
memorandum is of interest because of his cogent analyses of 
Rockingham’s personality and of the marquis’ genuine though 
mistaken belief that he had the king’s favour.* It also explains 
why Richmond was the one member of the Cabinet who later blamed 
Rockingham personally for the ignominious manner of the ministers’ 
dismissal.* 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. ALIsoN GILBERT OLSON 


1 The Earl of Ilchester, Henry Fox, First Lord Holland (1920), ii. 308-9. 
* Northington to George III, 5 June (1766), The Correspondence of King George LII, 
1760-1783, ed. Sir John Fortescue Ose7 | i. 356. 

* By contrast, Newcastle believed Rockingham wanted to retire from govern- 
ually sab tadh le teaeanth aneouedaataaaeiaeanenite mamaietameietiee 
glorious martyrdom after accomplishing his legislative objectives: Duke of Newcastle, 
Narrative of Changes in the Government, 176§-1767, ed. Mary Bateson, 1898, p. 75. But 
had Rockingham desired a dramatic exit he could certainly have picked a suitable 
issue—such as Grafton’s resignation in April—on which to resign. When the chan- 
cellor resigned on 7 July Rockingham would never have expected complacently to 
replace him with Charles Yorke and continue administration undisturbed, had he not 
believed he had the king’s confidence. 

*The following document is printed by kind permission of the present duke 
of Richmond. 
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MEMORANDUM 


From the beginning of the present Ministry’s coming in I had been 
of opinion it would have been right for them to have given Mr. 
Mackenzie ' a place in order to prevent the King’s breaking his word. 
For it was generally understood that when the King gave Mr. Mackenzic 
the employment of Privy Seal, he gave up a place for life, that H.M. 
promised him never to take this place from him. Last summer the 
D. of Bedford and Mr. Grenville obliged H.M. to break his word and 
turn him out. I would have had the Present Ministers on their coming 
in, have said that they would on no acct. permit that the King’s word 
should be broken and they should have restored him directly. This they 
were afraid of doing. The D. of Bedford and Mr. Grenville’s friends 
who had been dismissed by Ld, Bute’s advice made their run at him, said 
he had made the new Ministry & no doubt had his bargain. They 
fear’d that Restoring Mackenzie would have that appearance and they 
told the King that at first they did not feel themselves strong enough to 
do this, but that hereafter it might perhaps be in their power.* 

A little before I came in Ld. Rockingham had said to the King that 
as the last Sessions of Parliament had showed that in fact the former 
administration was clear of Ld. Bute they could now venture to offer 
Mr. Mackenzie something as it could not now be said that the doing 
it was in consequence of a bargain. That as this affair regarded His 
Majesty’s own Honor, He wishes he would himself do what was intended 
& give Mr. Mackenzie the Vice treasureship of Ireland worth more than 
his former place. The King’s answer was that he would consider of it, 
& soon after told Ld. Rockingham that Mr. Mackenzie did not want a 
place at present. I found out that Mr. Mackenzie had himself never been 
consulted upon this point.* The King had taken it all upon himself. 
And it was given out that altho’ Mr. Mackenzie did not wish for and 
would have nothing to do with the power of Scotland which he had with 
his place of privy seal, yett he wished to be restored to that very employ- 
ment he had been turned out, that giving him another place was as if all 
he wanted was a place, whereas his point was restoration to his own 
place which was become a point of Honor. At the same time I heard 
that Lord Northumberland wanted to go Ambassador to Paris * and Ld. 
Bute’s friends gave out that the only way to make all that party firm was 


1 James Stuart Mackenzie (1718-1800), younger brother of the earl of Bute, M.P. 
for Ross, was dismissed in May 1765 from the Privy Seal of Scotland which he had been 
given for life in 1763 and from his control of Scottish patronage which he had received 
in 1761. 

* At a meeting on 30 June 1765, when the Rockingham party first agreed to form a 
ministry, it had been unanimously decided not to restore Mackenzie. Richmond 
was scarcely on the perimeter of the party at the time: Memoirs of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham and bis Contemporaries, ed. the earl of Albemarle, 1852, i, 218-20. 

* On 1 May 1766, Conway had proposed to the Cabinet that Mackenzie be given the 
first vacant employment. Rockingham, who had considered the matter during April, 
agreed to a place for Mackenzie but refused to consider the King’s Men as a group: 
Newcastle, Narrative of Changes in the Government, pp. 60-2. The king actually did sound 
Mackenzie through Egmont, Egmont to George LII, 4 May 1766, Corr. Geo. III, p. 305. 

* Richmond’s information was not entirely reliable: Hugh Percy (1715-86), earl of 
Northumberland, was currently being considered by the king as First Lord of the 
Treasury. The following year he was bought off from political activity with adukedom. 
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to provide also for Norton, Dr. Hay, Wedderburn, Ellis, Nugent and 
Stanley. These were not all consider’d as Ld, Bute’s friends, but they 
were supposed to be had and that by gaining them we should effectually 
make ourselves strong by the addition of so many able men & by getting 
the hearty concurrence of Ld, Bute’s friends obtain effectually the King’s 
support, It struck me that doing so much at once was perhaps too much, 
at least it would have had too much the appearance of an absolute coali- 
tion with the Butes, It is very true that as long as we kept them out of 
Ministerial and Cabinet places they never could do any real publick harm, 
& that they only became our supporters, not part of us, but on the other 
hand if they got to be so numerous and should still keep together instead 
of melting in with us, they would be only the more formidable, would 
rise in their demands and at last insist on being joined in ministerial 
places, perhaps end by making us only their supporters, 

I therefore thought that it was most prudent to try this only in part 
and indeed I found our friends so averse to any part that it would have 
been in vain to have attempted any more, had I myself approved of it. 
For when on the of 2 at a private meeting of Ld. Rockingham, 
Genl. Conway, Ld. Winchelsea the D. of Newcastle and myself I pro- 
posed the giving Mackenzie his old place (without the power of 
Scotland) which I thought might have been done by making Ld. 
Breadalbane * the present occupier of it take the vice treasureship of 
Ireland, I say when I proposed this Ld. Rockingham bounced off his 
seat and the D. of Newcastle put on his Hat to go away, both exclaiming 
Good God, would you have us joyn My Lord Bute! no, lett us keep 
our fingers clean, It was with difficulty I could persuade them to hear 
me out, which General Conway said was but fair. I then went on and 
also proposed the sending Ld. Northumberland to Paris, if Ld. Rochford 
could be made easy, and to tell H.M. that we were willing to do this to 
shew we meant to proscribe no sett of men and that we hoped he would 
then shew us that countenance which was so necessary to carry on bus- 
iness and enable us to turn out those who had so lately behaved so ill. 
I added that by these steps so confined it would not appear a total Junction 
with Lord Bute and we could safely say it was not one, for while we keep 
him and his friends out of Cabinet and ministerial places they can not be 

* With the exception of Wedderburn (substituted for Lord Despencer), all the names 
were recommended to Richmond by Holland on 26 May. Of the six all but Wedder- 
burn, who held no office but was an intimate friend of Bute, had held office under Bute, 
continued in the same offices under George Grenville, and had resigned or been dis- 
missed when the Rockingham ministry came in: Welbore Ellis (1713-1802), had been 
Secretary at War, Sir Fletcher Norton (1716-89), Attorney General, Dr. George Haye 
(1715~78), and Hans Stanley (1720-80), members of the Admiralty Board, and Robert 
Nugent (1702-88), Vice Treasurer of Ireland. Hay continued in his legal capacities 
(Judge of the Prerogative Court and Chancellor of the diocese of London) under 
Rockingham, and Ellis was appointed Vice Treasurer of Ireland in the Rockingham 
Ministry; Stanley and Nugent resumed office under Pitt. 

* The meeting must have been 6 or 7 June, after the placemen Dyson and Eglintoun 
had opposed Rockingham over both the window tax and the dowry for Princess 
Caroline (Albemarle, Rockingham, i. 346-7), and before Newcastle left town on 7 June: 
Newcastle to Richmond, 8 June 1766. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. MB. 92973 fo. 368. 

* John Campbell (1695-1782), carl of Breadalbane, a Scottish peer, 


representative 
had been Chief Justice in Eyre South of Trent and was appointed keeper of the Privy 
Seal (Scotland) in October 1765, and P.C. in May 1766. 
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said with any degree of truth to be joyn’d with us in administration. 
They can do no harm in such places of mere profit and can only be said to 
be rewarded for the support we were to expect. But that even if it 
was said that we had actually joyn’d Lord Bute and were in connection 
with him, such a Report would do us good instead of harm. It would 
then be believed we had realy the King’s heart and that would give us the 
assistance of those who look for the best of the lay and wish to be always 
with the Court. That the assistance of such people could not indeed be 
depended upon, but that while we had it, it was of use and that when the 
world thought us strong many people would engage so firmly as not be 
able afterwards to go back. This advantage I thought might fairly be 
taken and that we might avail ourselves of the advantages arising from a 
(poiyr) which we might look upon as a Calumny, and from which in our 
consciences we knew we were free. But all my Rhetoric was in vain. 
Our strength was supposed to be very great in many respects. This it 
was said by Lord Rockingham and the D. of Newcastle would lose us 
our Party, and we risked nothing by being quiet for that it was impossible 
for any thing else to be formed that could hurt us, or where Ld. Bute’s 
friends would be so well as they are at present.’ Pitt and the Bedfords 
were incompatible and neither alone could stand the other & us. 

Finding this was the plan I desired we might at least fill the Vacant 
employments and make as many friends as we could. This Mr. Conway 
joyn’d with me in, but Ld. Rockingham was against it saying it was better 
to keep them open and if two or three others became also vacant it was 
so much the better, we should then have enough to go to market with 
and might buy the Bedfords, that he always reckon’d about £8,000 a year 
would be sufficient to buy most parties. I represented much against this 
delay and doing nothing which is the only thing that can ruin us. For by 
waiting & giving time the King will have time to settle something else. 
If he is now unprepared, it is just time to push and acquire the power 
we want & which is so necessary for every administration. But if we do 
nothing we shall at last be turned out and what is worst of all, with the 
reputation of Simpletons, who could not keep the game when they had 
it. 

Lord How had resign’d some little time before the Treasurership of 
the navy * saying he could not continue without Mr. Pitt. This was 
indeed a very odd reason, as he had now been in place for three years 
without Mr. Pitt & part of the time when Mr. Pitt was in strong opposi- 
tion. I thought Lord Howe play’d a bad game, for he gave up a good 
thing for at least as long as the present administration will last, and if 
even his card turned up trumps & Mr. Pitt came in, he could not hope 
to be better than he was, for I am mistaken if Mr. Pitt will ever be in- 
clined, or dare to putt him above Sr. Charles Saunders or Admiral 
Keppel.—Besides this Lord North had been offer’d the Vice Treasureship 


1 Cf. Newcastle to John White, 28 June 1766, Newcastle, Narrative of Changes in the 
Government, pp. 75-6, for Newcastle’s interpretation of the attitudes of the four ministers. 

* Richard Howe (1726-99), viscount, later earl Howe, had been appointed Vice 
Treasurer of the Navy in August 1765. Walpole (Horace Walpole, Memoirs of the 
Reign of King George III, ed. G. F. Russell Barker, 1894, ii. 321-2) confirms Richmond’s 
report that Howe resigned over Pitt. 
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of Ireland. He had once actually accepted of it but afterward refused." 
From all this it was evident we could gett no strength while it was seen 
that we had not the King’s good will, & were unwilling to take the neces- 
sary steps to obtain it, and had not spirit enough to resign when we could 
not gett it. I represented all this very strongly, and finding could not 
succeed to bring any thing about of any kind, I told them that when the 
turning out came I was persuaded I should repine as little as they, that by 
the methods they pursued I thought they were drawing it on a pace, and 
that I should only now think of picking up as much knowledge as 
possible in the office during the short time I had to stay there. The true 
state of the case is that Lord Rockingham’s disposition is always to 
deferr, & by too fine spun schemes to bring about what he wishes. 
He loses many opportunities by being. always too late & while he is 
talking and scheming perhaps to prevent a thing, it is done. He depends 
also too much in my opinion upon the difficulties there is to settle another 
administration for difficult as it may be it certainly may be done. And 
another great fault he has, is thinking that because he acts honestly and 
fairly as he certainly does, it will produce a like return. I believe he also 
flatters himself he is in favour with the King and altho’ there has been 
lately some things happen’d which have to a degree opened his eyes," 
yett I believe he still think(s) the King likes him and the present Adminis- 
tration. Facts have certainly not been for this supposition. General 
Conway’s disposition is also somewhat slow, and particularly inactive 
in the forming of a Party & keeping them altogether. We have often 
talked this matter over together, but altho’ he owns that it is a very 
necessary part of Government, yett he says he is so unfit for caballing 
and managing people that he cannot persuade himself to meddle much. 
He said at this conversation that he left all matters of this kind to Ld. 
Rockingham to settle with the King and repeated that it was against his 
nature and he knew himself unfitt for this kind of business. 

Some time after when the D. of Argyll wanted the Government 
of Hull vacant by General Pulteney’s Resignation (which he made in 
perfect good humour) and that Ld. Rockingham had promised it to 
General Honeywood,* Mr. Conway was displeased and said he realy 
thought it very odd that such things were engaged without a previous 
consultation & acquiescence of the Rest of us, that is (sic) was quite 


1On 24 May, when Rockingham offered the position, North accepted verbally; 
a day later he declined in writing. 

* The king’s refusal cither to dismiss Dyson for voting in opposition or to create 
the new peerages which Rockingham requested. 

* Rockingham had previously promised the government of Hull to lieutenant- 
general Philip Honeywood (for him see Gentleman’s Magazine, 1785, p. 159) to succeed 
lieutenant-general Harry Pulteney. Argyll, a full general and Scottish representative 
peer, requested the position and threatened to resign his commission as well as the 
government of Limerick if the request was not granted. Argyll was too old (seventy) 
for efficient military service, but Richmond and Conway thought the ministry needed 
his political support. The king was sympathetic to Rockingham’s promise to Honey- 
wood (Newcastle, Narrative of Changes in the Government, p. 74), and Honeywood was 
appointed governor of Hull on 19 July (Gentleman's Magazine, 1766, p. 343). Argyll 
remained governor of Limerick until his death in 1770. Sir Robert Rich (b. 1685), 
governor of Chelsea, died in February 1768, and was succeeded as governor by 
lieutenant-general George Howard. 
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necessary to do things of this kind together, and Insisted much for the 
D. of Argyll. I could not help then telling General Conway that I 
thought this was his own fault and that he had no reason to blame Ld. 
Rockingham or anybody but himself for it, for since he had said that he 
was unfitt for the settling dispositions and arrangements and that he left 
all matters of this kind to Lord Rockingham, he could not think he did 
wrong to use those powers that were left in his hands, & which Mr. 
Conway declared he did not know how to employ. This struck him a 
little, he said it was true it was his own fault, and since that he did seem 
to take a little more care. 

The affair of the Government of Hull was in suspence near a week, 
Mr. Conway insisting that the Duke of Argyll from his rank in life 
& in the army had certainly the best right, and Ld. Rockingham maintain- 
ing that Honeywood’s steadiness to the party and his having almost 
engaged it to him gave him a better right. Besides it was in Yorkshire, 
the Government gave interest with it, and he therefore wished much to 
have Honeywood as a man he could depend upon. The D. of Argyll 
was however so very intent upon it that he told Mr. Conway and me 
that he thought himself so ill used if he did not gett it, that he would 
resign his own Government of Limerick. The difference was only 
£100 a year and it was very foolish of the D. of Argyll to insist so much 
on a trifle, and still more foolish in Ld. Rockingham to insist on not giv- 
ing itup. As Honeywood would have had Limerick and could not have 
complain’d. The King very kindly left it to Lord Rockingham and Genl. 
Conway to agree about it. After much talk about it, I was desired to 
endeavour to soften the D. of Argyll who was to dine with me on the 

of 1 and to gett him if possible to give this up for an assurance 
of being recommended by us for the next Government that should fall 
vacant. I accordingly tried and succeeded. He gave it up on Genl. 
Conway’s & my acct as he said & would be satisfied if H.M. would 
promise him Chelsea in case he outlived Sir Robert Rich. This His 
Grace desired me to ask of the King and at the same time to assure H.M. 
of his duty and zeal and resolution to support whatsoever Ministers 
H.M. shall have, unless he finds reason to differ and then he would explain 
to H.M. why he differ’d. I accordingly acquainted the King with this 
message and found H.M. received his giving up the Government very 
graciously as he did his assurance of support. As to Chelsea the King 
bid me tell the D. of Argyll he should consider him whenever that or 
any other proper government should fall. In short added H.M. I mean 
to give him General assurances but not to bind myself by a promise. 
And accordingly Honeywood got the Government and the D. of Argyll 
was tollerably satisfied. When Lord Hertford * came over I thought he 
would joyn with me in opinion that some offers should be made to obtain 
the King’s confidence and that he would joyn with me in pressing Mr. 
Conway so to do so and with effect as no body has more weight with 


1 Probably 26 June. 

* Francis Seymour Conway (1718-93), carl, later marquis, of Hertford, brother 
of Conway and brother-in-law of Grafton, was a Lord of the Bedchamber, 1751-66, 
ambassador to Paris, 1763-3, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 1765-6, and Chamberlain 
of the Household, 1766-82. 
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General Conway than Lord Hertford. And accordingly on the of 
1 at Lady Ailesbury’s assembly I called Lord Hertford into another 
room where upon explaining our sentiments very fully, he thought 
even stronger than I did that the only way was to join the Butes. I was 
always for a certain degree but Lord Hertford seem’d to think a larger 
junction would be better. We then alternatively pressed Mr. Conway 
very much and brought him to agree to speak to and push Ld. Rocking- 
ham to offer to the King to send Ld. Northumberland to Paris and to say 
that Mackenzie should have his old place (without the power) whenever 
it should be vacant on an arrangement formed, then to press the King 
to give his consent to the turning out Dyson and some others. The 
next day 2 at St. James’s the D. of Newcastle went in before us 
and Lord Rockingham did not come till just before the D. of Newcastle 
went away. Mr. Conway then spoke to Lord Rockingham as he had 
promised, and as I saw it would never be done unless I began it, 1 proposed 
as it concerned my department to begin as Mr. Conway had suggested 
by proposing Ld, Northumberland from Paris and any body H.M. should 
think proper for Spain, saying that we did this in order to show H.M. 
how ready we were to do what there was the most distant hint could be 
agreeable to him. Mr. Conway was then to go on and say his say 
about Mackenzie and end with saying that having shewed our intentions 
to do whatever we conceived could be agreable to H.M. we hoped he 
would give us that power without which it was impossible for any 
Ministry whatever to go on, that the present administration had been 
call’d upon to assist H.M. when in distress, that they were by no means 
desirous of serving H.M. unless he chose it, that if he wished for any 
other people, they besought H.M. to take them, but if he thought it 
for his service to keep them, he must give them such marks of his Coun- 
tenance as was absolutely necessary to enable them to do H.M. business 
with credit to the King & to themselves. This Lord Rockingham was so 
much pressed upon, that he consented to it, & we were just a going in 
to say this when Lord Rockingham recollected that it was not right by 
the D. of Newcastle to take such a step without his previous knowledge. 
This struck General Conway, and so it was putt off. This was Friday 
the of 3 I went out of town that evening and returned carly 
in the morning the following Wednesday the of “ Ithen found 
that Lord Rockingham who was to have wrote to, or spoke with the 
Duke of Newcastle had not done it. We therefore agreed to have a small 
meeting of the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Rockingham, Genl. Conway 
and myself at Mr. Conway’s on the following friday.5 This was accord- 
ingly had. ‘The D. of Newcastle had been all along pressing and hurrying 
to fix My Lord Rochford * for France I believe in order to put it out of 
1 Judging from internal evidence in the memorandum, Lady Aylesbury’s assembly 
must have been 19 June. * 20 June. 

* Immediately before Richmond left town, 20 June: Richmond to Newcastle, 19 
June 1766, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32975, fo. 450. * 25 June. 

5 On the afternoon of 27 June. The ministry met at the Chancellor’s the same 
evening: Albemarle, Rockingham, i. 351~5. 

* William Henry Nassau de Zulestein (1717-81), earl of Rochford, ambassador to 
Spain from 1763 to 15 May 1766, and to France from July 1766 to September 1768; 
secretary of state for the North, October 1768 to 1770, for the south, 1770-75; and 
K.G., 1778. 
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our power to think of Lord Northumberland. And therefore when this 
was mention’d he was very earnest for Ld. Rochford. General Conway 
had also alter’d his opinion & was now clear for Lord Rochford. This 
arose from what had passed between Lord Rochford and me at dinner 
at Lord Rockingham’s on the preceeding Wednesday the 1 I had 
then fairly told Ld. Rochford how matters stood, that I had mention’d 
him to the King & that H.M. approved very much of him, and that all 
that stopped its being concluded was an idea we had about Lord North- 
umberland, that if by doing this we could add greatly to our strength I 
was in hopes he Lord Rochford would be satisfied by having something 
else at home, perhaps more agreeable, but that if it was otherways, 
I for one would not disappoint him a second time of France and would 
think no more of Lord Northumberland. To this Lord Rochford’s 
answer was that to be sure if it was necessary for the arrangement of 
H.M. affairs, he sould give it up, but that he owned he had sett his heart 
upon it, that it was in his walk of life and he should preferr it even to being 
groom of the Stole or Chamberlain, for he had now taken to business 
and meant to pursue it, and wished much not to leave it for any employ- 
ment without business tho’ ever so great. He confessed his view was 
some time or other to be secretary of State. 

All this I communicated to Mr. Conway and finding Lord Rochford 
had as much sett his heart upon Paris he was now entirely for thinking 
no more of Ld. Northumberland. I was so too, and so was Ld. Rock- 
ingham. It was therefore agreed I should begin with supposing to the 
King that H.M. had fixed on Lord Rochford for Paris and then propose 
Ellis for Spain as a person well qualified for it and for whom H.M. had 
expressed much wish to see provided for. This was to introduce the 
subject of the persons we wanted to turn out and it was proposed that I 
should take occasion from having mention’d Ellis for Spain, to say that 
we could not help taking this opportunity of saying how weak we found 
ourselves.? 


1 25 June. 

* Conway and Richmond together, Rockingham, and finally Newcastle, saw the king 
on 27 June. The king was indifferent to the appointment of Ellis, so Richmond later 
suggested substituting a party member: Richmond to Newcastle, 30 June 1766, 
Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32975, fo. 536. 





Reviews of Books 


Adel und Grundberrschaft im Merowingerreich. By ALEXANDER BERGEN- 
GRUEN. Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial—und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
Beiheft 41. (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1958. 21 DM.) 


Tuis is a study of the Frankish nobility and an attempt to trace the steps 
of their advance to landed proprietorship on a grand scale. It rests 
upon a distinction between the antrustions of the period of invasion and 
earliest settlement, who are held not to have been landed proprietors in 
amy strict sense, and the nobility of the late sixth and early seventh cen- 
turies, whose numerous estates were given to them by the Merovingian 
kings in return for services as office-holders. These offices, furthermore, 
rooted in Roman tradition, underwent modification only from the middle 
of the sixth century, which is precisely when the Merovingians allowed 
them to fall into Frankish, in place of Gallo-Roman, hands. In short, 
Dr. Bergengruen touches on some of the most debated issues in Frankish 
history, and he is not afraid to cross swords with all comers, from Brunner 
to Mitteis. 

What gives this book a special interest is the author’s success in bring- 
ing together evidence from very different fields of research. He is at 
home with the bewildering riches of recent archaeological work in 
Belgium, Northern France and the Rhineland and in particular with work 
on the Reihengrdber (cemeteries, that is, where bodies were buried in 
parallel ranks more or less regularly orientated). He makes equally 
effective use of place-names and of evidence of family-settlements in 
charters and in saints’ Lives. Altogether, he builds up much the same con- 
centrated picture as Roblin achieved in his thesis, ‘ Le Terroir de Paris’, 
and does it over a wider area. Like Roblin, however, Dr. Bergengruen 
makes some fairly hazardous leaps from evidence to conclusions. For 
instance, he is perfectly safe in claiming that the Merovingian Lives must 
not be taken as exact historical sources but as literary material following 
ascertainable conventions (including a whole string of topoi that would 
have enchanted E. R. Curtius) erected upon a foundation of historical 
truth. But he is much less safe when he chooses to accept as the his- 
torical foundation just those pieces of information that suit his purpose. 
It may be that the name, nationality, birthplace, relatives and family 
possessions of a saint remain unaltered in successive versions of his or her 
Life; but does this prove that they were all accurately recorded in the 
first place? Nor, equally, would I be prepared to build as much as 
Dr. Bergengruen does upon the assumption, however likely, that 
falsification of charters was not a Merovingian speciality. 1 would even 
enter a caveat against his use of place-name evidence, mainly because his 
chief tool, the ‘ Dictionnaire topographique de la France,’ remains what 
Roblin found it, ‘ un instrument défectueux’. Apart from this, however, 
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he does make a strong case for the view that place-names of the—court 
and Weiler|Villare type do belong to a later stage of Frankish settlement 
than do those with suffixes in—ingen, and, less certainly, in—se/e,—tun,— 
baki and—hbeim. But can one reasonably go on to draw a social distinction 
and assert that the names of the later stage are aristocratic in a way in 
which the names of the earliest settlements never are? Does not the 
long period of crystallization of Frankish place-names tell against this? 
(The suffix—iacus is still making fresh appearances as late as the seventh 
century.) It will be seen at once that if we are to remove all—weiler 
names, for example, from our maps of the earliest Frankish settlements, 
the picture is drastically changed. A glance at the distribution-maps at 
the end of Dr. Bergengruen’s book will confirm this. (They are good 
maps, even if their scale does make the concentration of villas round 
Paris nearly unintelligible. They should be used in conjunction with 
the Belgian maps of R. de Maeyer and H. Roosens.) 

Dr. Bergengruen could have made his book easier by starting at the 
beginning. As it is, one wades through a lot to reach the Frankish 
invaders and settlers of the fifth century; and they are the crux of the 
book. He will not have it that the reges and the duces of the famous 
passage in Tacitus (Germ. vii) are reflected in the composition of the 
Frankish host except in the broadest sense. Indeed, he would probably 
regard Clovis as a dux ex virtute. 1 would not press the meaning of such 
terms at all closely and doubt if Clovis knew or cared much about his 
own pedigree; but I think he was recognized as having one and as being 
in that sense a rex ex nobilitate, and 1 consider that this is what Gregory of 
Tours understood (Hist. Lib. ii, 9). His duces, and here I disagree with 
Dr. Bergengruen, should represent a rather larger class than the an- 
trustions normally dependent on an early Merovingian; they are more 
than his immediate comitatus. Because of this, I expect that they did 
obtain some of the old Gallo-Roman estates in Belgium and Northern 
France as their share in the conquest, even if we allow with Verlinden for 
the speed of advance of the Salians from Toxandria to the Cambrai- 
Tournai region. In brief, neither in this region nor in the Seine basin 
do I feel happy about a first settlement that involves only the Mero- 
vingians themselves and the peasant-fighters who were the true tribesmen. 
I think there were duces, chieftains of small but perhaps quite numerous 
and independent bands, who were not reges of the standing of the Mero- 
vingians and who would always have demanded land. It is a way with 
some modern scholars to invest such chieftains with clear-cut functions, 
and, having failed to find the functions, to deny the existence of the men 
themselves. 

There will be less quarrel with the author’s view of the Merovingian 
fiseus and its origins. The old imperial fiscal lands had disintegrated as 
long ago as the third century, at any rate in an administrative sense, and 
the whole villa-structure of Gaul had changed to such an extent that 
Marc Bloch was unable to define a Frankish villa more closely than as 
“un territoire organizé de telle sorte qu’une grande partie des profits du 
sol revint directement ou indirectement 4 un seul maitre’. It is therefore 
a question what we mean when we say that the Merovingians inherited 
the imperial fiseus, and still more when we go on to say that the 
Carolingians inherited the Merovingian fiseus. (On this latter point Dr. 
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Bergengruen makes some pungent criticisms of J. W. Thompson’s 
little book.) Continuity of settlement there certainly was, but it needs to 
be sought in less obvious directions, as for example in the vie. St. 
Denis is an instance of a Roman ¢astrum with vicus and church attached 
that became a Merovingian palatium and mint before Dagobert gave it 
to the monks. But even here there is no evidence of a Roman fundus or 
villa in association with the castrum. Many of the fiscal properties of the 
Merovingians were built up round pa/atia or hunting-lodges and were 
associated with vici, not vili/ae in the Gallo-Roman sense. The conclusion 
is that we must no more give an identical meaning to the Roman and the 
Merovingian fiscus than we do to their vil/ae, and we must bear in mind 
that the Franks made no distinction—at least, none that is clear now— 
between properties acquired from the Roman state and alods. It is not 
here that continuity lies, though the immense predominance of Gallo- 
Roman place-names in areas of early Frankish settlement shows that the 
same lands must often have been continuously occupied even if they 
constituted different units of ownership and of administration. 

It is when he reaches the later sixth century, however, that Dr. 
Bergengruen has most to say. A new situation is revealed, if it is not 
created, by the famous edict of Chilperic II: ‘ similiter convenit ut rebus 
concederemus omnibus leodibus nostris ut per modicam rem scandalos 
non generetur in regione nostra’ (M.G.H. Capit., 1, p. 8, c. 2), where 
regio nostra is defined as the territory lying between the Garonne and the 
Térouannais. This process is carried a stage further in the edict of 614, 
of Chlotar II, which I agree with the author does not betray the collapse 
of the king before his nobility. Chilperic and Chlotar are establishing a 
new nobility upon lands of the Merovingian fisc. They are providing a 
new class of office-holders, from dukes and counts downwards, with 
something rather more than a means of subsistence. This can be ex- 
cellently illustrated (though we should not, I think, take them as typical) 
by the bestowal of lands upon the families of Chagneric and Authar, 
which in turn led to the foundation of Rebais, Jouarre and Reuil. Here 
the author makes telling use of local Vitae as well as of place-names, and 
brings out the altogether exceptional (and possibly unique) continuity 
from Gallo-Roman times in the administration of the city of Meaux. 
But he is still better when he turns to Austrasia and analyses the rise of 
the Carolingian family in terms of its colonizing activities in the Ardennes, 
north-east Belgium and the Moselland. Here, and elsewhere in the 
Rhineland, German speakers were imposed upon a Latin-speaking society, 
and this is reflected in a large group of double place-names, such as are 
not found in Neustria or the south. These new colonists, often clearing 
virgin land, were laid to rest in Reihengrdber: they are the followers of 
the new colonizing lords, the eastern counterparts of Chagneric and 
Authar. I must repeat my disinclination to accept all these Rethengraber 
as belonging to the seventh century; but there is a strong case for associ- 
ating many of them with the new colonizing movement. In passing, 
Dr. Bergengruen follows Steinbach in questioning whether the Arnulfings 
ever were mayors of the palace in Austrasia. He sees them as duces 
always, and supposes that Neustrian writers by analogy bestowed on 
them the title they best understood in a western context. Surely not. 


University of Manchester J. M. Watiace-Haprity 
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De Sint-Baafsabdij te Gent en haar Grondbezit, VII®@-XIV® Eeuw. By 
A. E. Vernutst. (Verhandelingen van de Koninklijke Vlaamse 
Academie voor Wetenschappen, Lettern en Schone Kunsten van 


Belgié, Klasse der Lettern, vol. xxx. Brussels: Palais der 
Academién, 1958). 


In this substantial and important volume Dr. Verhulst first describes in 
general outline the development of the landed estates of St. Bavo’s 
abbey: the early endowments of the seventh and eighth centuries, the 
dispersal of property when the Vikings sacked the abbey in 851 and 879, 
and the long effort at recovery which followed. By the mid-eleventh 
century St. Bavo’s possessions were grouped in three main areas—near 
Ghent, in western Brabant and in Flemish Zeeland. Additions to the 
estate continued, however, well down into the thirteenth century, though 
after the mid-twelfth century generally by purchase rather than by pious 
benefaction. Indeed, it may well be that this late policy of expansion 
and investment in the long run proved too much for the abbey’s resources, 
and helped to force it to adopt a completely new organization for its 
estates at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

From this overall picture, Dr. Verhulst turns to the internal structure 
of St. Bavo’s property. He shows first how diverse in type the abbey’s 
domains were from the very beginning. Some conformed to the 
* classical ’ pattern, labour for the demesne being provided by the peasant 
tenements associated with it. This form of organization (though it 
might be created at a relatively late date as at Vlierzele in Brabant) is 
most characteristic of domains which had been part of the royal fisc or 
which lay in areas of very early settlement. By contrast, other properties 
both in the neighbourhood of Ghent and in Brabant seem to have de- 
pended mainly upon mancipia for demesne cultivation; and in some cases 
at least the peasant holdings were relatively late creations out of assarts, 
were relatively few in number and played little part in the exploitation of 
the demesne. This initial variety may perhaps recall to us Mr. T. H. 
Aston’s recent arguments for pushing back the complexity of manorial 
structure in England to a remote time. 

By the beginning of the thirteenth century, however, direct demesne 
cultivation had disappeared completely in the neighbourhood of Ghent 
and even elsewhere had been considerably reduced. On the other hand, 
where there was some nucleus to start from there was something of a 
reaction to direct exploitation in the thirteenth century, though this 
reaction had to take account of new circumstances. By this time labour 
services were reduced to small proportions, even though the abbey 
struggled throughout the century to maintain the theoretical unity of the 
servile ‘manse’ as a basis for assessing obligations. Further, the 
mancipia had been provided with small plots of land, and formed part of a 
body of wage-labourers upon whom, in this century, the abbey placed 
its main reliance in maintaining demesne cultivation. This, however, 
is one side only of the thirteenth-century picture; the other is the devel- 
opment of new methods of exploiting its property. Portions of demesne 
in the old vi//ae were let out at fixed rents in cash or on métayage. Waste 
lands within their boundaries were reclaimed and let out at rents, the 
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levels of which steadily rose; and away from Ghent rents in kind are 
particularly prominent. New areas for direct exploitation by wage 
labour were reclaimed from the heaths of northern Flanders, and there 
was some development of leasehold rents in Zeeland. But it was not 
until the end of the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth centuries 
that the abbey generally abandoned direct cultivation, and sought a new 
financial basis in leasehold rents. 

The close argument and scholarship of Dr. Verhulst’s work is im- 
pressive, and some of the problems he discusses are of much more than 
local importance. He will compel us to look again at the vi//a, and at the 
factors which created the ‘ classical’ type as one only of several types; 
perhaps, too, he will encourage us in England to reach back into the past 
in search of the factors which made the various types of manors. Again, 
his discussion of the thirteenth-century ‘manorial reaction’ on St. 
Bavo’s estates, and of the relationship between the break-up of servile 
tenements and the retreat from demesne cultivation, is of particular 
interest to English readers. That some such ‘ reaction’ was not un- 
common in thirteenth-century England has been persuasively argued 
by Professor Postan; and it could be that we are often inclined to under- 
rate the degree to which servile tenements had broken up even at a 
relatively early date. Certainly, no one can read the earliest manor 
court rolls, with their record of peasant land transactions (many of them 
with little reference to the lord), without some feeling that the neat 
virgates and half-virgates of the extents are remote from reality. How- 
ever that may be, wage-labour is prominent enough on English manors 
in the thirteenth century just as it was on the domains of St. Bavo’s. 
Perhaps we may leave Dr. Verhulst’s stimulating book by posing certain 
questions which perhaps need to be more squarely faced. Among the 
other factors which led to the final triumph of rentier lordship, in England 
as elsewhere, what was the condition of the market in wage-labour? 
Was there a point at which such labour became scarcer, or a series of 
points depending upon local circumstances? Was there a point or series 
of points at which wage-labour became relatively so dear that it destroyed 
the basis of the thirteenth-century equilibrium? This factor clearly 
becomes important in England after the Black Death, but was this its 
first operation? It may even be that elsewhere than on the domains of 
St. Bavo’s abbey the decline of labour services had done its work in 
creating a crisis in the domanial regime by the beginning of the thirteenth 
century; and that later phases of this crisis were due, not so much to the 
decline of labour services, as to the supply and cost of free wage-labour. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge Epwarp MILLER 


Gunzo, Epistola ad Augienses und Anselm von Besate, Rhetorimachia. Ed. 
by K. Manirius. (Mon. Germ. Hist. Weimar: Hermann 
Béhlaus Nachfolger, 1958. 19.50 DM.) 


THE two works that make up the second volume of the newest series of 
the Monumenta Germaniae Historica are not usually regarded as very 
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notable specimens of medieval literature: but they are acknowledged as 
primary sources for the intellectual history of North Italy in the crucial 
(and in many ways still very obscure) century from ¢. 950 to ¢. 1050. 
According to a widely-expressed view, the first of them, the Epistola of 
Gunzo, indicates familiarity with an unusually wide range of Classical 
and post-Classical texts in the middle of the tenth century, even though 
the use made of them does not give evidence of any great literary accom- 
plishment. It has not hitherto been easy to test this view: the only 
edition was that of 1724 (based on a single manuscript) of which Migne’s 
reprint is more than normally inaccurate. The second work, Anselm of 
Besate’s Rhetorimachia, written some eighty years later than the Epistola, 
has aroused much less enthusiasm: indeed, two scholars exceptionally 
well-qualified to pass judgment have referred variously to Anselm’s 
‘ absurd tirades’ (Mr. R. W. Southern) and his ‘ puerility’’ as a dialec- 
tician (Professor E, Gilson). It was admirably edited by Dimmler from 
the only two known manuscripts (one apparently dependent on the 
other) but his volume is not widely available: and this alone would 
justify a new edition. For the Episto/a, on the other hand, a second and 
older manuscript has come to light since 1724. Unless libraries have 
some major surprises for us, Dr. Manitius’s rendering of both texts is not 
likely to be improved upon; and the value of the new editions is enhanced 
by the separate Introductions and Indices (of texts cited and of Wort w. 
Sach) and the elaborate notes indicating sources and parallels. In a few 
places these seem to invite comment and amplification. 

Dr. Manitius is sceptical (p. 4) of the much-favoured identification of 
the author of the Epistola with a Gunzo, deacon of Novara, of whom a 
letter to Atto of Vercelli is extant. There are, in fact, chronological 
objections: the letter is probably earlier than 945 and there is evidence 
of a Gunzo subdiaconus at Novara in 924 (Carte dello Archivio Capitolare, 
i, 1913, Pp. 57) whom it is reasonable to regard as the same man. Dr. 
Manitius suggests, against previous writers, that the author was a monk, 
which is in many ways an attractive suggestion, although the passage he 
quotes in support (p. 31, 1. 24 £.) is far from decisive. If Gunzo is still 
to be sought among the cathedral clergy of (northern) Italy a very 
plausible case can be made out for identifying him with a presbyter of 
Milan of that name who in 963 recorded a successful appeal to the 
archbishop from the abbot of Tolla (Historia patriae monumenta, xiii, 
n. 673) in language that is literary rather than documentary (and has 
noticeable similarities with that of the Episto/a) and who does not appear 
in later documents. 

The only other evidence for Gunzo’s place of origin must come from 
the texts he cites; but so far these have not yielded any decisive informa- 
tion. The most valuable indication would probably be the discovery of 
a gradual or missal with the peculiar sermones meos (p. 26, 1. 22 f.) in the 
introit for 23 November but this is probably too much to hope for. 
(Dr. Manitius unhelpfully cites the Missale Romanum, which has the 
grammatically correct mei.) The editor’s index of ‘ Zitate’ (which 
admittedly he declares to include stylistic parallels) seems to suggest that 
Gunzo was familiar with Ad Herennium i, 2-4, which would be extremely 
interesting and important if true; reference to the relevant passages in 
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the text and the accompanying notes shows that in every case there is an 
equally good parallel either in the De inventione or in the later books of 
the Ad Herenn. There are one or two other instances in which the notes 
on ‘ sources and parallels ’ are a little confusing. Thus, for Nox erat et 
somnus curas marcore premebat the editor refers to no less than four 
passages in three different works of Ovid, two passages in Aeneid 
bk. 4 and Horace Epod. 15, 1. Inspired origin=lly by Avores iii. 5, 
1 and ex Ponto iii. 3, 5 and 7 rather than the other possible sources, 
this medieval poetic commonplace could have come to Gunzo through 
a large number of intermediaries. None of the suggested sources has 
the uncommon word marcor, found however in Statius, Thebais, and in 
Martianus Capella; but could it not here be of glossarial origin (¢f. both 
the Abolita and the Aasileubi glossaries)? Similarly, the note on the 
opening line of Gunzo’s poetic Epilogue reads ‘ Vgl. Aldhelm, de virg. 1; 
Angilb., 5, 1,1. . . (Verg. Aen. 10, 668; Boeth. cons. 3, metr. 9, 1)’. 
None of these has Gunzo’s Conditor . . . rerum: compare, however, 
Ambrose Hymn. i. 1 (with which he must certainly have been familiar 
by reason of its use in the Office), Aeterme rerum conditor; this and 
Boethius seem to be the main inspiration of the line. 

In his Introduction to the Rhetorimachia and in earlier articles, Dr. 
Manitius has done much to vindicate it as a work worthy of attention. 
His edition should do more. Anselm’s work is absurd, in the sense in 
which a work like Tristram Shandy is absurd and for some of the same 
reasons—which make it equally readable (or unreadable). It exploits 
the current conventions and makes fun of them at the same time, com- 
bining irrelevance with irreverence: so, for example, in the dream of 
Muses fighting over Anselm’s body (where the humour is surely conscious 
and not—as so often in the solemn treatment of similar themes elsewhere 
—unconscious), in the attitude to clerical homosexuality and in the use 
of magical texts. As a dialectician Anselm is a negligible figure; and a 
few decades later there was no place in the Church for a man of his 
outlook. But because he was on the wrong side in an intellectual 
revolution, this is no reason for denying his work all merit. The least 
fair of the criticisms directed against it is that it was unrelated to the 
practical needs of the time. Anselm believed in the importance of 
rhetorical persuasion—which tries to show ‘ verisimilitudo non veritas’ 
—in affairs of state (exactly as Gerbert before him); and in writing his 
‘ rhetorical exercise ’ he seems to have envisaged its re-introduction into 
the law-courts where it properly belongs: which is very much what 
happened in Italy. I infer this not so much from his legal allusions as 
from the proamium of his dedicatory letter to the emperor and from a 
probable identification of the persons named in the poetic introduction. 
Dr. Manitius suggests (p. 65, n. 5)—against previous writers—that Azo 
and Geizo are two indices palatii recorded in 1055. Perhaps even more 
to the point is the evidence that a sotarius Ge(i)zo (who may well be the 
later index) was advocatus of the cathedral chapter of Parma in October/ 
November 1046 (Affo, Storia della citta di Parma, i (1793), docs. 18, 19), 
i.e. at the very time at which Anselm is supposed to have been there 
composing his treatise. 

Anselm’s interest in the practice of the law may have come entirely 
from his education and associations as a young cleric (his teacher Sichelm 
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of Reggio remains a shadowy and problematical figure). It may also 
owe something to his family background. Dr. Manitius has not 
attempted to add to what was said on this subject by Dimmler and 
Bresslau (except that he rightly corrects Anselm’s relationship to his 
‘opponent’ Rotiland). Additional evidence exists, however. Hist. 
pat. Mon. xiii. n. 833 of 987 records an exchange of property in the 
southern Bergamo-Cremona region between the bishop of Cremona and 
Daibertus index de loco Arciaco. Unless we suppose the existence of two 
men of the same name from different places of the same name, it seems safe 
to conclude that Anselm’s maternal great-grandfather (father also of two 
bishops) came from Arzago d’Adda (dioc. of Cremona) and not Arsago 
nr. Gallarate (Milan) (cf. Manitius p. 62 and n. 3) and was also a index: 
but since there were two indices Dagibert in the late tenth century (one of 
whom lived well beyond 1006) it is impossible to say with certainty in 
how many other documents he occurs. It is possible (but no more) that 
one or other of the notaries and indices Rozo who occur in Milan and 
Cremona documents of the same period belong to the family of Anselm’s 
father. An uncle, Rudolf, hitherto a mere name (RA. 141), is the beneficee 
of a charter of 1053 (Carte del Museo Civico di Novara, n. 20). This docu- 
ment seems to have come from the same archive (now dispersed) as that 
which once contained the documents recording Anselm’s maternal 
grandparents and paternal uncle Otto. There is no reason to think that 
the evidence is yet exhausted. 

For Anselm’s later career, ie. after he left the Imperial Chapel 
Dr. Manitius is content to describe Diimmler’s suggestion that he is 
to be identified with bishop Anselm (II) of Lucca (1073-86) as ‘eine 
unsichere Erwagung’ (p. 74). Syrely we have enough evidence to 
decide. Anselm of Lucca came from the Milan region, received his early 
education there and was nephew of another Anselm—all of which seems 
to fit: but Anselm of Lucca’s uncle Anselm (who became Pope Alexander 
II) was a paternal not a maternal uncle, was son of Anselinus not Gotefred 
and came from Baggio not Besate. There are other arguments but these 
seem sufficient; the identification must be rejected. The alternative 
identification with bishop Anselm of Novara could probah!y be con- 
vincingly established or disproved. There are at least twc: documents in 
the Chapter archive of Novara which contain bishop Anselm’s autograph 
signature (L n. 39; Cn. 53); and to judge from similar instances else- 
where service in the Imperial Chancery is invariably reflected in later 
signatures. 

I conclude with two observations on the text of the Rhetorimachia. 
The editor has not noticed that Anselm’s reply to his critics (pp. 103 f.), 
in which he speaks of invidorum detractiones and their ‘ yelping’ (/atratus), 
goes back to Jerome’s Prefaces and in particular to the Praef. in Penta- 
teuchum. t is not quite accurate (p. 135, mn. 3) to link the Partly un- 
Ciceronian terminology of the guattwor comstitutiones with ‘ Marginal- 
glossen’ in the PLSi manuscripts of De inventione: what was evidently 
originally an explanatory gloss has become part of the text in these 
manuscripts. (The source has been identified as Fortunatianus, but he 
has fransiatio where the ‘ gloss’ has praescriptio; and Anslem for his part 
has exteptiva.) Thanks to Dr. Manitius, it is now certain that Anselm 
used an imfeger text of the De inventions. Was it already, as would 
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normally have been the case later, in the same volume as his smfeger or 
expletus text of the Ad Herennium (of which he provides testimony earlier 
than the earliest extant manuscript)? The Rdetorimachia is in any case of 
the very greatest importance for the knowledge and use of Cicero in the 
Middle Ages. 


University of Edinburgh D. A. BuULLouGH 


A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to A.D. 1300. Vol. ii, 
F to O; vol. iii, Pto Z. By A. B. Empen. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1958-9. £8 8s., {10 108.) 


Now that publication of the Biographical Register is complete, the massive- 
ness of the achievement is the first thing to compel admiration. Apart 
from the skilled labour of proof-reading by Mr. N. R. Ker, Dr. J. R. L. 
Highfield and Dr. D. A. Callus, O.P., it is the planned and executed work 
of one man. Mr. Emden commands an immense range of material, and 
has given a scrupulous and often multiple control for almost every 
statement in his 15,282 biographies. He is unduly modest about 
omissions and errors. Perfection would be inconceivable, but he has 
taken prudent steps to approach it, by printing Additions and Corrections 
in the second and third volumes, and by arranging for future additions 
to be published in the Bodleian Library Record. It is to be hoped that 
these will at suitable intervals be gathered into fascicules which the 
‘public can buy. 

The work will be a foundation-stone of widely various scholarly 
enterprises, and its value is the greater for strict adherence to its method. 
‘Because it aims at providing all biographical facts (or the source for 
them) and excluding such interpretation as even plain narration must 
imply, the comparison with the Dictionary of National Biography is unreal 
though tempting. Simply as an example, one may take the lives of the 
John Kempe who finally became archbishop of Canterbury in 1452. 
Tout’s article in the D.N.B. gives a chronological summary, dwelling 
upon his subject’s political career, and on half a dozen occasions sug- 
gesting the motives of his actions. The Biographical Register, on the 
other hand, is no attempt to write even reference-shelf history, and it 
makes the investigator work for his living. To find out about Kempe’s 
parentage and youth the student must look up Mr. Emden’s sources. 
All the ecclesiastical preferments which can be found are listed (which 
they are not in the D.N.B.), but the whole cuwriculum vitae must be 
assembled from the subject paragraphs into which the entries are rigidly 
arranged. The manuscript references often outnumber the citations of 
printed books, and this marks an important difference in character 
between the Register and the D.N.B., which is slightly ironical since Tout 
was the great pioneer of the record source. But it is clear that the two 
works have entirely different uses, and that the Biographical Register 
provides the serious student with a much better gateway to those of his 
subjects who were connected with Oxford. 

The second general impression which the Register conveys is, to put 
it as concisely as possible, one of the institutional rather than educational 
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nature of the medieval University. How do we know that particular 
men were Oxford men: In the great majority of cases it is because they 
got into some sort of legal record: perhaps a man was licensed by a 
bishop to study there, or he was ordained and instituted to a benefice, 
being noted as a graduate, or appointed notary by the pope, or he rented 
a hall, or like scholar Kelly was made to swear never to poach again in the 
neighbourhood of Oxford. Though the specialist will find it a truism, 
others may feel surprised at how little strictly academic administration 
there was, directed to maintaining standards, regulating numbers, 
classifying graduates, reporting progress or supporting alumni with 
testimonials. The successful man kept out of trouble and worked 
through the exercises to the mastership. Thereafter the aim was a 
professional reputation, and the getting of good lordship, for on that 
hung all the law and the prophets. This is not to doubt that within the 
schools and halls the tutorial relationship existed, but it is to suggest, as 
much from the nature of the records as from our knowledge of teaching 
methods, that the essence of university life was the performance of 
‘scholastic acts’ and not the liberal formation of the young. The 
product was men learned in a socially understood and acceptable corpus 
of knowledge, and this training was guaranteed more then than now by 
the achievement of the degree itself and incorporation into the gild of 
masters. 

To the main part of the Register Mr. Emden has added a valuable 
appendix of ‘ successful magistri’ which has been stretched backwards 
to include those from the last quarter of the twelfth century. There is 
also an index of Christian names of magistri to 1400, which will help those 
who wish to identify the authors of scholarly works who are sometimes 
designated by no more than a Christian name. 

Bedford College, London ‘ F. R. H. Du Boutay 


The Map of Great Britain, circa 1360, known as the Gough Map. Facsimile 
with an Introduction by E. J. S. Parsons. (Oxford: for the 
Bodleian Library and the Royal Geographical Society by the 
University Press, 1958. 503.) 


By arranging for the publication of this splendid facsimile of the Gough 
Map, the authorities of the Bodleian Library and of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society have earned the gratitude of all students of fourteenth- 
century England. Skilled craftsmen of the Oxford University Press 
have reproduced the map in two sheets and, as a guide to its interpretation 
there have been added transparent overlays, one showing the transcribed 
and conjectured place-names on the map, the other their position on a 
modern map at a scale of 1/1,000,000. With the aid of ultra-violet light 
and his own learning and resource, Mr. E. J. S. Parsons, superintendent 
of the Map Section in the Bodleian Library, has succeeded in deciphering 
a large number of names hitherto regarded as lost or unintelligible. 
Mr. Parsons also contributes an admirable Introduction in which he has 
been assisted by Mr. G. R. Crone, librarian and map curator of the Royal 
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Geographical Society and to this has been added a reprint of Sir Frank 
Stenton’s discussion of the map, first published in vol. vii of the Economic 
History Review (1936), as part of his essay on ‘ The Road Sytem of Medieval 
England ’. 

Palaeographical and other evidence has confirmed the suggestion 
made so long ago as 1768 by Thomas Martin, F.S.A., that the map was 
produced in the reign of Edward III, certainly after the capture, in 1347, 
of Calais (clearly designated as an English possession) and almost cer- 
tainly not later than 1366, when the town of Sheppey (so named on the 
map) changed its name to Queenborough, in honour of Queen Philippa. 
Sir Frank Stenton favours a date not much later than 1350. Little is 
known of the history of the map, which came to the Bodleian in 1809 as a 
bequest from the well-known antiquary and topographer, Richard Gough, 
who had brought it in 1744 at a sale of the collections of Thomas Martin, 
The earliest definite allusion to the map is to be found in the minute-book 
of the Society of Antiquaries where it is recorded that on 5 May 1768, 
Thomas Martin exhibited to the Society ‘a very antient MSS Map, on 
Vellum of Great Britain, in wch London & York are distinguish’d 
with Letters of Gold’. Farther back than this, all is surmise; but Mr. 
Parsons thinks that Martin, who was one of the executors of Peter Le 
Neve, may have obtained the map from him and that Le Neve, who had 
been a deputy-chamberlain of the exchequer, may have obtained it from 
an official source. Holes on its borders, surrounded with marks of rust, 
indicate that the map may have been affixed to a board, or wall, for a 
considerable period of time; and it is tempting to suppose that it was 
designed under official direction and displayed in one of the chambers 
of the exchequer, or of some other government department. Mr. 
Parsons suggests that difficulties consequent on the Black Death and the 
need to secure enforcement of the Statute of Labourers throughout the 
country may have created the need for such a map; but this explanation 
of its possible origin is not, perhaps, altogether satisfactory. Judges and 
other royal officers had been touring the country for centuries past; 
and the commissions set up to enforce the labour legislation were merely 
adaptations of the already familiar commissions of the peace. If the map 
was devised solely, or even primatily, for the use of royal officials, it is 
hard to understand the inclusion of so much detailed (if inaccurate) 
information about Scotland, extending even to the Orkneys and the 
Hebrides (Les Ouxtisies), and about the seas (including an claborately- 
depicted shipwreck off the coast of Orkney and a battle of fishes in 
the North Sea). It is hard, too, to see why it was thought necessary 
to delineate the continental and Irish coasts (with some place-names) 
and the Channel Islands and why emphasis is laid on rivers rather 
than roads—though the map is remarkable as the earliest surviving 
example since Roman times of an attempt to indicate roads, and distances 
between towns. The scale and scope of the map seem to point to its 
having been designed as something more than a merc itinerary for officials, 
though officials doubtless found it useful. The needs of traders, par- 
ticularly of traders from overseas, may well have been under considera- 
tion: for it was in 1353 that the Ordinance of the Staple swept away the 
foreign staple in order to set up fifteen staple towns at home, and by 
prohibiting English merchants from engaging in the wool trade, left the 
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alien middleman in possession of the field. The map could also have 
served military ends by assisting those responsible for the movements of 
troops to the ports and for expeditions north of the Border, such as that 
undertaken by Edward III in 1356. 

Whatever its purpose (and it is likely to have been intended to serve 
more purposes than one), the map, with its soft tones of green and buff, 
so pleasing to the eye, and its enthralling details, remains as a fascinating 
memorial of the age. Here, laid out before us, is Britain as many of 
Chaucer’s contemporaries (and, perhaps, Chaucer himself) must have 
envisaged it. The highlands and lowlands of Scotland (linked only by 
the bridge at Stirling), with the mountain-passes—hic unum passagium— 
clearly indicated, with its deer-forests—bic maxima venacio,—its wolves 
—hbic abundant lupi—and the three marvels of Loch Tay—vinsula natans, 
pisces sine intestinis, fretum sine vento, Here is Wales, with the Edwardian 
castles and the great strongholds of the marcher lords outstanding and 
Bardsey Island, bi sunt britonum vaticinatores: and here is England, with 
its towns, ranging from the great cities of London and York, picked out in 
letters of gold, to the country boroughs designated by a church and a 
building or two, sometimes by a church alone, its castles of which— 
doubtless as a compliment to Edward II]—Windsor is the finest example, 
its forests, sometimes shown by the symbol of two intertwining trees, 
and its river-system of which, as the editor points out, much knowledge 
is shown. Though the outlines of the Welsh coast and the proportions 
of the south-west peninsula are distorted, the map as a whole is remark- 
ably accurate, particularly in the siting of some of the Hampshire and 
Sussex towns and in the representation of the north Norfolk coast and 
the Thames estuary. The most surprising omission of a place-name is 
Westminster; presumably, the cartographer found that his elaborate 
symbol of London had left him short of space. But he did not forget his 
British history; for off the Devon coast at Dartmouth he found room 
to insert the words, bie Brutus applicuit cum Troianis. 

Copies of the map may be obtained from the Bodleian Library or from | 
the Royal Geographical Society. 

Westfield College, London May McKisack 


De Raadkamer van de bertog van Bourgondit te Maastricht (1473-1477). 


(Avec un résumé en francois). By P. Gorissen. (Louvain: Editions 
Nauwelaerts, 1959. 325 fr. b.) 


BENEATH this unassuming title lies concealed an important study of the 
central and local administration of the last Valois duke of Burgundy. For 
less than four years (September 1473 to February 1477) the duke’s council 
at Maastricht kept a vigilant eye on the region around and along the 
valley of the middle Meuse from the parts of Guelders in the north to 
the approachs of Sedan in the south. Following the conquest of Liége 
(1468) and of Guelders (1473) the region was a disturbed one; and the 
council, which following the normal Burgundian pattern combined 
judicial with other administrative duties, was, as the records printed by 
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Mr. Gorissen show, largely concerned with the repression of anti- 
Burgundian activities throughout the area. 

Surprisingly the council at Maastricht was not instituted by the duke 
himself; but by one of Charles’s closest collaborators Guy de Brimeu, 
lord of Humbercourt. If the author cannot establish this fact (already 
vouched for by a contemporary chronicler) by the production of the 
instrument setting up the council, he leaves very little doubt about the 
matter. Mr. Gorissen believes very reasonably that Humbercourt 
founded the council under the authority conferred on him by Charleses 
letters patent of 2 August 1473, which appointed Humbercourt as the 
duke’s lieutenant-general over an enormous area from Limburg to 
Lorraine. It is true that a lieutenant was usually a military officer rather 
than a civil governor; but, under the abnormal conditions prevailing 
at the time around the middle Meuse, it is probably right to look for the 
origin of the council in the following powers granted to Humbercourt: 
‘de mander noz conseillers et officiers esdiz pays pour leur ordonner ce 
qu’il verra estre besoing pour la garde, bien et seurete de nosdiz pays’, 
page 295. The finance officers of the central Burgundian administration 
immediately challenged the new institution and demanded to be shown 
authority under which the council had been instituted; but satisfactory 
evidence was slow to be produced, for the note in the accounts ‘ monsieur 
de Humbercourt a le povoir de commettre telz conseillers que bon lui 
semblera par lettres de monsieur’ apparently dates from August 1476 
(pp. 19, 160). Unlike other Burgundian institutions, which were usually 
set up with solemn formality, the Maastricht council was decidedly un- 
conventional at birth. 

After the death of Duke Charles in 1477 the jurisdiction of the council 
was extinguished, and its receiver executed, by the surrounding older 
local judiciaries whose powers the council, during its brief spell, had 
replaced or curtailed. It is not to be wondered at then that the records of 
the Maastricht council have gone, for after Duke Charles’s death, nearly 
everyone in the neighbourhood had something to gain by their dis- 
appearance. The detailed expenses incurred by the proceedings of the 
Maastricht council, printed pages 131-278, were discovered by Mr. 
Gorissen in the accounts of the ducal domain of Maastricht the receiver 
of which was also the receiver of the council. It was therefore no common 
feat to bring to light an entirely new court whose existence was previously 
known, if at all, through the passing references of two or three 
chroniclers. 

The figure of Humbercourt emerges from this study as a major 
administrative personality. The article in the Belgian Biographie National 
is inadequate; and he was the object of notoriously hostile remarks by 
liberal historians of the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Gorissen provides a valuable section on the relations between the 
Maastricht council and the other organs of Burgundian government, both 
the old established and the new courts set up by Duke Charles. The 
author regards the council as an attempt to provide a regional authority 
for the whole eastern Netherlands, and points out very relevantly how 
its creation coincided with the direction of Duke Charles’s external 
ambition toward the Rhine at Cologne and Neuss. Superficially the 
council at Maastricht resembles the many other councils in the territories 
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occupied by the dukes of Burgundy; but each of these councils corres- 
ponded with an historically determined territory, e.g. Holland, whereas 
the council at Maastricht cut across the historical boundaries and asso- 
ciations (e.g. the link between Brabant and Limburg) in order to collect 
under a single and strict administration lands which previously enjoyed 
diverse jurisdictions. For this reason Mr. Gorissen seems to be correct 
in approaching his council as an emanation of the central government 
rather than as an experiment in local administration. 

Characteristically he regards the Parlement de Malines and the 
Maastricht council as manifestations of the same centralizing spirit in 
the government. The court at Malines was founded in December 1473, 
a few months later than that at Maastricht; but the connection between 
the two was already clear to the chronicler Adrian van Oudenbosch, who 
having referred to the duke’s foundation at Malines went straight on to 
say that Humbercourt set up a court at Maastricht ‘ ubi etiam graves et 
maximae causae tractabantur’. The position of Maastricht in the 
hierarchy of institutions is illustrated by a case in 1475 (pp. 110, 290). A 
suit before the local court at Hasselt, in the former territory of the 
bishopric of Liége, was carried on appeal first to the council at Maastricht 
and finally to the Parlement at Malines. 

Little wonder if the subjects of Duke Charles came to dislike him and 
still more the type of government which he gave them, for the present 
study illustrates the levelling effect of his administrative innovations, 
which for administrative convenience lumped together Limburg, which 
the duke inherited as ‘ prince naturel’, with Liége, subjugated in 1468, 
under the far from lenient authority of the Maastricht council. The 
internal organization of the territories conquered by Duke Charles and 
briefly ruled by him have been the subject of recent valuable studies 
(Guelders by W. Jappe Alberts and A. J. Maris: Alsace by H. Brauer- 
Gramm) and the work of Mr. Gorissen has been admirably fitted into this 
pattern of research. The court at Maastricht has left no trace, as the 
author reminds us, even the whereabouts of its premises are unknown; 
but it was a typical Burgundian court using French as its official medium 
and looked down upon by a painting of the Last Judgment, a work of a 
Brussels artist 

The present work is furnished with an excellent index of persons and 
places, so all the more pity that it was not provided with a map for so 
much of the interest of the subject turns on the complexity of local 
topography and jurisdiction. 


Hertford College, Oxford C. A. J. ARMsTRONG 


La Pensée économique et sociale de Calvin. By ANDRE Bréter. (Geneva: 
Publications de la Faculté des Sciences Economiques et Sociales de 
Université de Genéve, XIII. Georg & Cie, 1959. 25 Sw. fr.) 


Tue old problem of the relation between religion and capitalism is still 
very much alive. The inquiry has, however, shifted its ground since 
the dogmatic expositions of Max Weber and his early critics, and even 
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since the much subtler treatment of the question by Professor Tawney. 
The tendency has been to analyse in much greater detail than before some 
of Weber’s basic assumptions. Thus Mr. Kurt Samuelsson has recently 
thrown grave doubts on the validity of one of Weber’s starting points, 
viz. that in his contemporary Germany the protestants tended to give 
their children a more practical education than the catholics.! Professor 
Kingdon has investigated the practice, as distinct from the teaching, of 
the Geneva pastors with regard to usury.2 Now, Dr. André Biéler has 
given us a much more detailed study of Calvin’s own ideas on economic 
and social problems than we have ever had before. This is a monumental 
work of over 500 pages. In the first 180, the author gives a summary of 
the history of the Reformation, both in Germany and Switzerland. This 
is the weakest part of the book. It is based mainly on secondary 
authorities which are not always summarized very happily. It is im- 
portant, however, to be reminded how much more than Luther, Zwingli 
and Calvin were concerned with social problems and to be given a 
detailed history of Calvin’s influence on the social and economic life of 
Geneva. Dr. Biéler is, perhaps, a little too optimistic about the nature 
of Calvin’s reforms. Was the abolition of saints’ days as public holidays 
really|as popular with employees as it was with employers? Then again, 
the igtroduction of piece rates for wage earners may have increased 
efficiency; but how did earnings under this system compare with earnings 
at thejold time rates? The only example Dr. Biéler gives for his claim 
that Calvin tried to have wage rates raised is in the case of teachers and pas- 
tors. In the absence of further evidence, this is a rather slender basis for 
regarding Calvin as the champion of a higher standard of living for the 
workers. 

When he comes to analyse Calvin’s thought, Dr Biéler’s touch is much 
surer. His double training, as a theologian and an economist, gives the 
author’s exposition a magisterial quality. Step by step, we are guided 
through the majestic structure of Calvin’s theories. On page after page, 
Dr. Biéler shows us Calvin’s essentially theological approach to all 
problems of social life and the subtle and inexorable logic with which 
he binds all man’s actions to his relation with God, With extensive 
quotations from Calvin’s Institutes and with his judicious commentary, 
Dr. Biéler makes Calvin’s thoughts clear, even to the non-theologian. 
But this thought remains difficult, just as it was difficult for Calvin’s 
contemporaries. It is this difficulty which explains why Calvinism was 
often so different from the master’s teaching, and not least in its seven- 
teenth-century form of Puritanism. On the one hand, it had to be 
simplified to make it comprehensible to the uneducated (or even to many 
of the educated); on the other hand, it had to be provided with an 
extensive body of casuistry to make it fit specific problems—as has 
recently been shown by Professor Kingdon and Professor Mosse.* 


1K. Samuelsson, Ekonomi och Religion (Stockholm, 1957). Reviewed by E. F. 
Séderlund in The Scandinavian Economic History Review, vi (1958). 

* R. M. Kingdon, ‘ The Economic Behavior of Ministers in Geneva in the Middle 
of the Sixteenth Century’, Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, 50-1. 

*R. M. Kingdon, ‘ The Political Resistance of the Calvinists in France and the 
Low Countries ’, Church History, xxvii (1958); G. L. Mosse, The Holy Pretence (Oxford, 
1957)- 
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The problem of the influence of Calvinism on the economic develop- 
ment of Europe cannot therefore be fully resolved by an analysis of 
Calvin’s own thought. This becomes clear in Dr. Biéler’s last chapter 
where he discusses the problem of Calvinism and capitalism. He has 
no difficulty in showing that Weber gave a wholly unwarranted emphasis 
to Calvin’s doctrine of predestination and that he misconceived the whole 
nature of Calvin’s thought on economic matters. But such a criticism 
does not dispose of the problem of the importance of Calvinism, in its 
various simplified or modified forms, in helping to produce a certain 
attitude of mind favourable to economic enterprise. Weber himself 
confused the issue by starting his essay with only this fairly modest 
hypothesis but then going on to say that not only was Calvinism primarily 
responsible for creating a capitalist spirit, but that this spirit then created 
the institutions of capitalism. Very few historians have been able to 
accept the theory in this form. But was there no connection at all? 
Dr. Biéler clearly thinks there was: 


Il est clair que dans les luttes sociales de I’époque, la morale a été déterminante 
dans les réponses que les contemporains ont donné au problémes de la propriété. 
Humanistes, catholiques, réformés et anabaptistes ont opté pour un certain type 
de relations sociales en vertu de la morale qu’ils avaient choisi. Et il n’est pas 
douteux que cette morale dépendait elle-méme de la réponse qu’ils donnaient aux 
questions derniéres de leur existence, elle était strictement dépendante de leur 
théologie (ou de leur refus de la théologie). 
This poses, rather than resolves, the problem and, except for Geneva, 
Dr. Biéler has made no attempt to do so. But his account of Calvin’s 
own social and economic doctrines is definitive and likely, for a long 
time, to remain the standard work on this subject. 


University of Manchester H. G. KoENIGSBERGER 


Studies en Strijdschriften. By P. Gey. (Historische studies uitgegeven 
vanwege het Instituut voor Geschiedenis der Rijksuniversiteit te 
Utrecht xi. Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 1958.) 


Tue name of Geyl on the title-page of a book is a guarantee of good 
writing and clear thinking. Certainly, this collection of essays, none of 
which has been previously reprinted, evinces both these qualities. It 
will be no surprise to those who know anything about the author that 
it is largely devoted to controversy. He is a man of strong opinions who 
has never hesitated to voice them clearly; even when a young man he was 
ever ready to attack received opinions; now that he is a distinguished 
veteran of the historical world he still retains all his pristine zest for 
battle. Some of his readers in this country may wonder why he has 
devoted so much of his energy to polemic; if so, they may well find that 
this book helps them to understand why; for it makes plain how strongly 
entrenched were many of the views that Dr. Geyl has attacked. It is 
now pretty safe to say that any scholarly book on the history of the Dutch 
Republic must take serious account of Dr. Geyl’s interpretation of that 
history. But he has had to fight hard to gain a fair hearing in his own 
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country; the essay on Bilderdijk, quite apart from its intrinsic interest, 
shows very well the nature of some of the obstacles that Dr. Geyl has 
had to contend with. Indeed, after reading it, the present reviewer felt 
that he had gained a deeper understanding of Dr. Geyl’s work as a whole. 
That the revolt of the Netherlands against Philip was in its origin and 
essence much more than a revolt of Calvinists against a Catholic ruler; 
that the northern provinces were not naturally Calvinist and the southern 
provinces naturally Catholic; that the princes of Orange were not all, 
nor any of them always, right and wise; that the regents were often some- 
thing more and better than self-seeking oligarchs; that the ‘ Patriots’ 
were not necessarily despicable; these are views for which Dr. Geyl has 
long contended and which are now widely accepted. 

Some may think he has more than once tried to prove a bit too much; 
that he has been on occasion a little too kind when adverting to the 
shortcomings of the regents, while being something less than fair to the 
house of Orange. But, let it be said, his eye for quality has never been 
dimmed by such prepossessions as he may have. His essay, for instance, 
on William II1]—though one may disagree with him on particular points— 
while indicating William’s defects, makes plain the nature of his real 
greatness in an analysis that is a model of terse and vivid writing. 
Another line of criticism might be that the author both in this book and 
elsewhere pays too little attention t> economic and social factors. If he 
has written much about, and usually in defence of, the regents, he has not 
attempted an analysis of the regent class, if class is the right word, nor 
has he gone deeply into their economic interests. Certainly he has not 
attempted to do for the regents what is now being done for the house of 
commons. One suspects that such investigations would not appeal to 
him greatly. But, if he has not been equally interested in every aspect of 
history, nobody could say that his interests have been narrow or trivial. 
He has asked and answered many questions; all the questions have been 
important and all the answers stimulating, all the more so, indeed, 
because they often suggest yet further questions. Just because Dr. Geyl 
thinks history matters, he often writes with a passion that many pro- 
fessional historians either try to suppress or cannot feel. In spite of his 
admiration for Ranke and his rather low opinion of Macaulay, he reminds 
at least one reader more of Macaulay than of Ranke, That reader would 
hasten to add that that in his eyes is a merit, not a defect. But he must 
also add, and this with regret, that the limited space at his command, and 
still more his limited knowledge, prevent him from giving the individual 
essays in Dr. Geyl’s book the comment they deserve. What he can, and 
must, do is to draw attention to the two concluding items. The last is 
not an essay, but a bibliography of the author’s writings, which is in- 
valuable. It will be no surprise that the list is extensive; it should be 
no surprise that it attests a wide range of interests and includes poetry. 
Is there not a bit of a poet in many great historians? Again, the presence 
of a detective story should be noted and also the fact that it was not 
published under a pseudonym. Dr. Geyl laughed at those of his col- 
leagues who urged him to use one. Both the detective story and some of 
the poems were written while the author was a prisoner in Buchenwald. 
These details are revealed, not in the bibliography itself, but in the last of 
the essays, which is a reprint of Dr. Gey’s valedictory address to the 
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students on retiring from his chair at Utrecht. That address is a pro- 
foundly moving confession of faith, of a faith assuredly attested by works. 
But it is also something more; the speaker’s summary account of his 
life, while making it very plain that he has always been a fighter and one 
who has had to suffer more than once or twice for his convictions, shows 
equally plainly that he can look back with detachment and without 
bitterness on past battles. His has been a fine career, and it is good to 
know that retirement from teaching has not meant retirement from 
writing. There is assuredly more—may there be much more—to come. 


University College, London Mark A. THOMSON 


Portraits of Russian Personalities between Reform and Revolution. By Ricuarp 
Hare. (London: O.U.P., 1959. 42s.) 


Tuis is Mr. Hare’s second gallery of portraits of Russian personalities, in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. As in his earlier volume, 
Pioneers of Russian Social Thought, Mr. Hare shows himself to be well read 
in important secondary sources, especially of the Soviet period, which are 
largely unfamiliar to English students of Russia. Mr. Hare, a scholarly 
and occasionally dogmatic critic, writes, as always, clearly, succinctly 
and elegantly, with firm moral opinions about the character and activities 
of his subjects, which does not seek to conceal. His sympathies, much 
more clearly than in his earlier volume, are with the conservatives, or 
with those temperate liberals who came under attack from the left wing 
intellectuals and radical journalists of their day, and still more from official 
Soviet critics and literary historians of our own. In defence of this 
attitude it may be said that so much Russian literary, and indeed social, 
history, has been written by left wing doctrinaires, who are responsible 
for the now traditional division of all public figures into the virtuous 
socially progressive, utilitarian, materialistic sheep, and the wicked 
(or wrong-headed) reactionary, religious, aesthetic, unpolitical or other- 
wise uncommitted goats, that the temptation to give the pendulum 
a strong swing in the opposite direction can be very considerable. Mr. 
Hare does not resist it. In his essay on Bakunin he writes on his 
anti-populism, his denunciations of ‘ official democracy and Red bureau- 
cracy ’, his extraordinarily accurate prophecies about state socialism and 
on other seldom remarked and important elements in the ideas of that 
very unusual and very gifted man. But these points are made in strange 
isolation, with no account either of Bakunin’s political and intellectual 
personality, or of the origins or content of his highly influential teaching. 
One gets the impression that Mr. Hare looks on Bakunin and his 
opinions as an aberration from sanity, not worthy of serious analysis. So, 
too, his treatment of Dostoevsky, the Populists and Kropotkin suggests 
the point of view of sturdy English common sense to which these persons 
must seem a mere collection of outlandish exotics or muddle-headed 
amaicsts. Even though one can well understand Mr. Hare’s acute dis- 
taste for the verbose, tedious, and vitca viviently propagandisi criticism 
of the radicals in which he has had to immerse himself, the resultant 
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tendency to look upon nearly all the subjects of his vignettes as being at 
all times slightly ludicrous, and often grotesque, scarcely makes for 
sympathetic insight into their personalities or ideas. One of the few 
figures of whom Mr. Hare seems genuinely to approve is Pobyedonostsev, 
of whom he says much that is interesting, but nothing to explain why, if 
his intentions were as excellent as Mr. Hare argues, he should, neverthe- 
less, have been so widely regarded (in Mr. Hare’s own words) ‘ as the 
high priest of black reaction, spreading his owl’s wings over the Russian 
Empire’. Similarly his portrait of Witte leaves largely unexplained the 
causes of the ultimate failure of his political programme, which Mr. Hare 
seems to attribute almost entirely to the sheer perversity or blindness 
unaccountably displayed by the parties of the centre and the left. He 
speaks favourably of Stolypin, to whose extraordinary capacities full 
justice has not been rendered yet. But here, too, the bitterness which he 
inspired in liberals by his ruthless repression of anti-autocratic forces, 
at a time when to most western observers the Russian régime seemed 
to be losing all moral and historical justification, is neither accounted nor 
allowed for. Yet the movement of opinion and the social evolution 
which culminated in the Revolution cannot be explained without some 
analysis of these facts. 

Against this may be set Mr. Hare’s original and valuable discussion 
of Dostoevsky’s anti-European—Asian—propensities, and the roots of his 
at times almost Fascist opinions, compounded of his admiration for 
German thoroughness, his contempt for France, his wild chauvinism 
and his messianic belief in Russia’s mission to lead the world to salvation 
by uniting mankind in brotherly love—a prospect which may well have 
seemed to her would-be beneficiaries the crushing embrace of a boa 
constrictor. Here Mr. Hare is at his best. His account of Turgenev 
is no less interesting, although he is a good deal harsher about Turgenev’s 
left wing critics than Turgenev himself who, even while he protested 
against their barbarous ignorance and hatred of sensibility, nevertheless 
never ceased from anxious attempts to justify himself before the revolu- 
tionaries and even the terrorists, and preserved relations with them to the 
end of his life. The most interesting piece in the book is Mr. Hare’s 
essay on Tolstoy. It has many virtues, the principal amongst which is 
that it provides the English reader with something not easily found in 
his biographies—namely an accurate account of Tolstoy’s social and 
political views before and after he wrote War and Peace. Mr. Hare 
makes no attempt to synthesize them—he goes almost too far in his 
avoidance of generalizations—but in this case his method is highly 
rewarding, for the contradictions of which Tolstoy was made speak most 
effectively for themselves. Yet here, too, much is left to the reader’s 
own resources: no hypotheses are advanced to account for Tolstoy’s 
clear preference for such out and out reactionaries as Katkov or Strakhov 
as compared with Turgenev and his friends; nor for the fact that his 
morality (for instance in Asna Karenina) is so sternly conventional in 
contrast to that of Turgenev or Dostoevsky; nor, again, for the relation 
between Tolstoy's aesthetic views and his actual tastes in music, literature 
and cainting Me Hare's exsave touch upon these fascinating questions, 
but leave them undiscussed; yet his learning, sensibility and interest 
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make him uniquely qualified to answer them to the lasting benefit of 
English readers. 

The sketches of Nikitenko, a censor and minor man of letters, whose 
inuvenal hee hithacen hoon erenclatad anly inta Gaeman of Mibhailoweky, 
Solovyov, Rozanov, Lavrov, Tikhomirov and the mysterious Fyodorov 
are very much slighter, but serve to preserve for the eye of the common 
reader the images of half a dozen original personalities, at least three of 
them writers of unique gifts with moments of genius. The Soviet Union 
buried those men perhaps for fear that their voices might have a disturbing 
effect even after half a century. Mr. Hare has performed a service in 
exhuming them and reconstructing their features, which are all but un- 
known to the general public of the West. 

There are a good many misprints and slips, ¢.g. on pages 75, 127 
(where the same name is spelt in two different fashions on the same page) 
138, 146, 222, and some peculiar lapses (¢.g. on p. 74 the name of one of 
the most celebrated characters in Russian fiction is strangely altered) 
and on pages 104, 204, 251; I list these for the benefit of the next edition 
of this uneven, opinionated, but stimulating, learned, and much needed 
book. 


All Souls College, Oxford IsataH BERLIN 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Vol. iii, The Empire-Common- 
wealth 1870-1919. Ed. by the late E. A. Bentans, Sir James BuTLER 
and C. E. Carrincron. (Cambridge: University Press, 1959. £5.) 


Tuis useful volume brings to a conclusion a great enterprise which began 
with the publication in 1929 of a volume devoted to the development of 
the old Empire from the beginnings until 1783 when the Americans had 
fought their way out of it. Volume ii, published in 1940, carried the 
history of the Empire as a whole to 1870, and now the present work 
continues it to the end of the first World War and the peace treaties. 
These three constitute the central narrative. In the meantime other 
volumes have dealt separately with the history of Canada and Newfound- 
land, Australia and New Zealand, and South Africa; and two volumes of 
the Cambridge History of India (covering the periods 1497-1858 and 1858- 
1918) have been included in order to round off the series. Dependent 
territories in Africa, the West Indies, south-east Asia and elsewhere have 
not been accorded separate treatment but are brought into the central 
narratives as and when regional events have illustrated major trends in 
imperial policy. This must have seemed a reasonable and adequate 
device when volume iii was originally planned, and indeed necessary if 
the History was to be kept within manageable limits, but it has had the 
unfortunate result that the history of British administration and economic 
development in territories which have since become independent and 
influential Commonwealth countries, such as Ghana and Malaya, has been 
treated in some cases sketchily and in all intermittently. The history of 
the Empire during the years between the Franco-Prussian war and the 
Treaty of Versailles, with which the present volume is concerned, is much 
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mor: difficult to portray comprehensively and in balance than in the 
preceding period, for Britain was now forced back into her normal 
condition of living dangerously. Competitive conditions compelled re- 
appraisals ana new iavoivemen... in Gs pasccdiag Esliccatary es 
challenged industrial and naval supremacy had afforded a unique degree 
of security and affluence which enabled the British to shape their policy 
in overseas affairs virtually unhindered. Their long initial lead in in- 
dustrialization caused them to establish an ‘ informal’ empire of trade 
(with a minimum of territorial commitment) extending from China to 
Peru. With the growth of self-confidence the defences of mercantilism 
were gradually discarded in favour of an aggressive free-for-all. Andeven 
though the masses, less content with the results of the industrial revolution, 
opted for migration in large numbers, flooding into the United States and 
also creating a fresh crop of British colonies in the Canadian prairies and 
the antipodes, it was still assumed that the design of overseas policy would 
remain unchallenged and uncomplicated. The attitude of /aissez aller was 
the expression (inter alia) of a confidence that small colonial communities 
could safely go their own way in a world which could be expected to 
afford an increasing measure of commercial freedom and in which they 
could rely on the comprehensive guarantee of British sea-power. Yet 
colonial ‘freedom’ when underpinned by security-dependence upon a 
metropolitan power whose primacy was such that it could take the 
protection of the entire Empire in its stride, could only be a passing phase. 

With the shortening of their industrial lead as competing countries 
quickened their pace, the British in the later decades of the nineteenth 
century re-entered the normal atmosphere of international danger; and 
now the potential perils were enhanced by the speed with which the 
newly industrialized states could translate industiral power into arma- 
ments, by the stimulus which that power gave to the desire for territorial 
acquisition among the have-nots, and by the dependence of the British 
for survival (to an extent which would have horrified their merchantilist 
forbears) upon imported foodstuffs as well as raw materials. They were 
drawn by the new situation into the international scramble for territory 
in Africa and for control in the Pacific which deepened and sharpened 
the existing complexities of Anglo-Boer-Bantu relations in southern 
Africa and forced hesitant governments at Westminster (whether Liberal 
or Unionist) to make political and administrative decisions in respect of 
the basins of the Nile and the Niger and the hinterlands of Zanzibar which 
were to be of cardinal significance for the Commonwealth of the future. 
Alongside these testing experiences the British found themselves obliged 
to undertake a re-appraisal of their constitutional, defence and fiscal 
relations with the self-governing colonies which were moving towards 
nationhood and at the same time to face (often with sorry results) the 
problem of what to do when the tradition of self-government for 
European colonial communities and the other tradition of paternalistic 
guardianship for indigenous peoples meet and collide in the same territory. 
Britain brought into this arena a very heterogeneous stock of ideas and 


practices which found expression in a wide range of pressure groups, . 


extending from the idealistic, though sometimes ill-informed, representa- 
tions of Exeter Hall to what one contributor has described as ‘ the squalid 
intrigues of the British South Africa Company’. The political reactions 
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cut across all party alignments, and the various blends in differing pro- 
portions of imperialism and radicalism demonstrate the fact that the 
Empire-Commonwealth was being re-shaped while Britain herself was 
passing through a profound and accelerating social revolution. 

The volume under review deals with this complicated and formative 
period in the first place by constructing what may be termed a ‘ spine ’ of 
four central chapters. These are—chapter i (“The Empire in the New 
Age, 1870-1919 ’—a brilliant introduction by the late E. A. Benians), 
chapters ii and v which treat the theme of ‘ Imperial problems in British 
Politics ’ for the years 1868-80 and 1880-95, and chapter x (‘ Changing 
Attitudes and Widening Responsibilities, 1895-1914). These are skilful 
and comprehensive summaries which, taken together, constitute a short 
history of British imperial policy during the period. The influence upon 
expansion in Africa of the interplay of party politics, the normal apathy 
and yet unpredictability of the new democracy, and of those contrasting 
personalities Salisbury and Chamberlain, is well brought out. In 
particular the first fifteen pages of chapter x which constitute an anatomy 
of British imperial thinking during these years are so valuable that one 
wishes that room might have been found for a treatment of this theme at 
greater length. Arising from the central theme, separate treatment is 
given to the opening of tropical Africa up to 1885 and to international 
rivalry as it affected Britain’s position in Egypt, the north-west frontier 
of India, and elsewhere. There are also competent surveys of imperial 
finance and trade, but these would have been more useful if there had 
been more comparative analysis in connection with the export of British 
goods and capital at successive stages. Thus far the volume coheres, but 
beyond this point it appears to get increasingly out of hand. More than 
150 pages are devoted to British foreign policy. The reason for this 
heavy emphasis is given in the preface: ‘ if the later chapters on inter- 
national relations and colonial policy seem to be in fact rather a history 
of British foreign policy, it may be urged that in this period colonial issues 
were so subordinate to other questions of foreign policy that they could 
not be kept, even in such a work as this, in the centre of the stage.’ This 
justification appears to afford its own rebuttal. Since colonial issues were 
not central (which is indeed true), foreign policy should have been treated 
as a background for which a condensed summary—at a fraction of the 
length—would have been appropriate. Significantly a similar approach 
is used with regard to imperial defence. The two substantial chapters 
devoted to this subject deal—authoritatively—with technical problems 
of naval armaments, the divergence between the Admiralty and the War 
Office on the question of tying a British expeditionary force to the main 
French armies, and so forth. Reference is, of course, made to colonial 
contributions to the Navy, but these chapters are essentially a study of the 
military history of Britain as a Great Power. There were other aspects 
of imperial defence in this period of considerable political and con- 
stitutional significance in the history of the Empire-Commonwealth—as, 
for example, the long dispute between the British Government and 
responsible New Zealand Ministers over the payment and control of 
United Kingdom troops needed for the Maori wars and the adroit 
manoeuvres of Sir Wilfred Laurier to avoid the formal commitment of 
his Government by giving official sanction to the dispatch of volunteer 
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contingents from Canada to the South African War. Again the chapter 
entitled ‘International Law and Colonial Questions’ deals almost 
entirely with the part played by Britain in promoting the settlement of 
disputes by means of international arbitration: its relevance to the 
evolution of the Commonwealth is remote. 

On these grounds the volume is disappointing and in some respects 
seems oddly out of focus in relation to post-1921 developments. There 
is much matter here which ought to have been excluded, thus making 
room for the treatment of developments which should not have been 
omitted. The most serious lack is on the constitutional side: a com- 
parative study of the practical working out of colonial responsible govern- 
ment and of the evolution of the colonies in question towards the 
acquisition of international personality. The consequent gap leaves the 
chapters on the Imperial Conference system and on the Dominions at the 
Peace Conference without their historical background and in isolation. 
An analysis of the British device of protectorates and protected states 
with their numerous and often obscure variations, and an account of 
the African Affairs department of the Foreign Office (which managed an 
empire of its own and was in the habit of negotiating with the Colonial 
Office ‘ as with a foreign Power’), would have been of great service to 
the student. Such themes are integral parts of the history of an emergent 
Commonwealth. 

Much of this volume, none the less, will be of lasting usefulness. One 
of the best contributions is the last, that on the Colonial Office. It 
affords a masterly survey, based throughout on original sources, of 
the development of ‘ the Office ’ and its changing attitudes from 1801 to 
1925; and the character and influence of its senior officials—such as the 
gteat James Stephen, Taylor, R. W. Hay, Herbert and Meade—are 
portrayed in each case with a sure and judicious touch. 


Balliol College, Oxford Vincent HARLow 


Independent African. By GrorGE SHEPPERSON and THOMAS PRICE. 
(Edinburgh: University Press, 1958. 0s.) 


Tuts book describes a native rising in Nyasaland in 1915. The African 
leader of an independent church planned a massacre of Europeans and 
his followers, attacked the manager of an estate, cut off his head and 
speared two other Europeans. His movement was easily suppressed, 
and his followers were executed. By comparison with other native 
rebellions this one was insignificant, though its occurrence during the 
campaign in East Africa, just to the north of Lake Nyasa, added a little 
to its importance. Why, then, does it merit a scholarly book of more 
than s00 pages, including sixty-five for the footnotes and twenty-five 
for the sources ? 

The authors’ answer is that the rebel, John Chilembwe, is a highly 
significant figure, revealing in his ideas and actions the intense effect u 
pagan Africa of the new influences from Europe. Those which moved 
Chilembwe were mainly religious, The Scottish missionaries had been 
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at work from the seventies, but in the ’nineties less substantial and sober 
evangelists began to reach Nyasaland. Joseph Booth, an Englishman, 
arrived in 1892. A man with a restless, challenging mind, he moved on 
from one militant Protestant sect to another, his religious teaching barbed 
with the then startling political thesis ‘ Africa for the Africans’. He 
took his Yao servant to the United States and left him there to spend 
two years in a negro college. This man, Chilembwe, returned to 
Nyasaland in 1900 deeply influenced by his experience of social tension 
in America and by Booth’s radical ideas. Moreover, Ethiopianism, that 
almost indefinable spirit of African self-assertion, was beginning to 
develop in Southern Africa, finding its expression mainly through 
dissident churches and drawing some inspiration from negro America. 
Striking out on his own, Chilembwe built up his ‘ Providence Industrial 
Mission ’ at Chiradzulu, between Zomba and Blantyre. He founded a 
chain of schools and churches, building an imposing brick church, and 
drawing upon an American negro Baptist group for money and staff. 
He passionately desired for his own people the Christianity and education 
the white men had brought but he wanted to develop them without 
European help or control. The mismanagement of the local estate- 
manager and his antagonism towards the P.I.M. movement alienated 
Chilembwe and the last straw seems to have been the offence to his 
pacifism of native recruitment for the 1914-18 war. 

Chilembwe, with his pioneer frustrations, is certainly a very significant 
figure. It is therefore unfortunate that though the writers give us his 
background in full, the chief actor remains, for lack of evidence, a 
shadowy figure, and that many pages have to be given to speculation 
about what he might, or must have experienced or thought or done. 
The arrangement of the material sometimes appears unnecessarily 
complicated, and the device of anticipating the future is used rather too 
often, But these are small faults in a very solid piece of research, and 
much that has happened since in Nyasaland, and, indeed, in Africa, gives 
a poignant importance to this story of an early African attempt to take 
rather than to receive. Most moving are the photographs, taken from 
Chilembwe’s own album and showing in the dress and pose of the groups, 
and especially those of the women, his earnest attempt to appropriate 
European standards of civilization and respectability, an attempt which 
was to lead in the end to insurrection, murder, and retribution. 


Nuffield College, Oxford MARGERY PERHAM 


1 Documenti diplomatici italiani: 7th series 1922-35, vol. iii (23 Feb. 
1924-14 May 1925). (Rome: Libreria dello Stato, 1959.) 


Tuenrz is surprisingly little confidential material about the decade after the 
first World War; and this new volume of Italian documents is therefore 
welcome. Its opening date marks the acquisition of Fiume by Italy; it 
closes when Grandi became Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. In 
other words, it opens with Mussolini’s first success in foreign policy; 
and closes with the avowal that Mussolini found the day-to-day conduct 
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of foreign affairs too much for him. It would be difficult to claim, on the 
evidence of this volume, that he provided much inspiration or originality. 
Occasionally a passage has been underlined by Mussolini in pencil 
(usually a derogatory reference to himself). Occasionally he appends the 
single word: Importante, as though to show to the staff that he understood 
what the document was about. His great concern was to uphold the 
prestige of the Fascist government; and he wrote himself drafts which 
dealt with points of procedure and precedence. This volume covers, of 
course, the period when Fascism was most endangered, particularly 
after the assassination of Matteoti. ‘There is a full record of the protests 
in various foreign countries; and also of the attempts by Mussolini both 
to disavow responsibility for the murder and to smear Matteoti with 
charges of conspiracy. The protest of the British Labour Party raised a 
particular grievance. Ramsay MacDonald, though prime minister, 
attended the meeting of protest; and Mussolini was not much impressed 
by the excuse that he had attended in his private, not in his official capa- 
city. The first sympathy between Mussolini and MacDonald, as both 
new men, was dispelled by the Matteoti affair; and Mussolini much 
welcomed the arrival of Austen Chamberlain at the foreign office. The 
two exchanged photographs. Winston Churchill added a message of 
congratulation at Mussolini’s handling of the Bolshevik question. Other 
miscellaneous oddities include the running of a revolutionary committee 
in Corsica, and another in Macedonia; and an Italian protest against 
offensive references to Victor Emanuel III in the volumes of Die grosse 
Politik, which were just coming out. 

On a more serious level, Italian policy was predominantly pacific, if 
only because of internal weakness. The most valuable documents here, 
from the angle of general history, concern the background of the treaty of 
Locarno. This was a stroke of luck for Italy. Mussolini did not suggest 
the idea, nor did he contribute to it. But the British needed Italy, in 
order to strengthen their own supposedly impartial position as between 
Germany and France. The Italians found themselves elevated to a 
high rank among the Great Powers. On the other hand, Mussolini 
refused to consider a‘ Locarno ’ in regard to Austria. The independence 
of Austria was an essential part of Italian policy; but Mussolini did 
not want it guaranteed by other Powers. Italy could thus appear as 
more secure and more self-confident than France. The real reason seems 
to have been Mussolini’s belief that he could adequately subsidize the 
anti-German forces in Austria. Italy’s policy in central Europe was not 
yet defined. Relations with Rumania were not good, especially when 
Italy expressed some underhand sympathy over Russia’s grievance in 
Bessarabia. The links with Hungary were slender, though growing. 
The most striking contrast with what came later is the friendship with 
Yugoslavia. The predominantly Serb government had little interest 
in the Adriatic, and was on bad terms with its own Croat subjects. Hence 
it suppressed irredentism over Fiume; and received in return an Italian 
repudiation of Bulgarian irredentism in Macedonia. This friendship 
survived even a crisis and a revolution in Albania—perhaps because 
Ahmed Zogu (later King Zog) won, to the surprise of both. In fact 
Albania brought Italy and Yugoslavia together; it caused dispute between 
Italy and Great Britain, who worried about the oil-concessions. (Were 
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there any? Had they any value? This is the sort of tantalizing question 
raised by these episodes; and one never gets around to answering them.) 

Other Mediterranean problems raised difficulties. Great Britain and 
Italy reached agreement over the Dodecanese; but agreement with 
Turkey took longer, and at one moment war against Turkey was seriously 
envisaged. Even after this, Mussolini hesitated to proclaim the formal 
annexation of Rhodes. There were difficulties, too, over Turkish 
backing for the Senussi rebels in Tripoli; and disputes with Egypt on 
the same subject. Tangier, that ever-fertile source of diplomatic tangle, 
provoked further disputes. Great Britain, France, and Spain set up 
a tripartite control. Italy wished to be included, though she had no 
standing under the act of Algeciras (nor had the British); and to strengthen 
her own hand, actually encouraged Soviet Russia to put in a claim as well. 
If there is a general pattern to the story in this volume, it is that Italy’s 
European policy and her Mediterranean policy did not correspond. 
The basic assumption of Italian policy from 1919 onwards was that, with 
the break-up of the Habsburg monarchy, Italy had become virtually an 
island so far as Europe was concerned. Great Britain and Italy could 
both behave as non-European powers, anxious for peace on the con- 
tinent but not themselves involved; Italy, like Great Britain, could 
pursue an Imperial policy which had no connection with European 
affairs. It is fascinating to watch the growth of these assumptions, when 
they were still immune from their ultimate contradictions. 


Magdalen College, Oxford A, J. P. Taytor 
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Short Notices 


The object of Scotland Before History, an essay by Stuart Piggott with 
illustrations by Keith Henderson (Edinburgh: Nelson, 1958. 153.), is 
to recount for the general reader the history of man in Scotland from the 
first colonization, probably in the fifth or sixth millenium 8.c., up to the 
period of the Roman Occupation. In all fields of knowledge where 
advances have been both rapid and of a more or less highly technical 
nature, the problem arises of communicating results to the non-specialist 
reader. This applies particularly to prehistory, which, though con- 
cerned with a topic of the broadest human interest, is based on minute 
and sometimes esoteric research in archaeology and in a wide range of 
associated scientific disciplines. The mere discoveries of archaeology 
can be conveyed more or less adequately by photographs supported by 
descriptive texts contributed by professional popularizers. Qualities 
of a much higher order, involving real imaginative insight, are required to 
interpret in historical terms the material traces of societies that have left 
no written records behind them. Professor Stuart Piggott has long been 
recognized as one of the few professional archaeologists in this country 
capable of carrying out such work with success. In seeking to convey 
something of the texture of prehistoric life in Scotland, Dr. Piggott has 
entered into partnership with Mr. Keith Henderson, whose black and 
white illustrations embellish a pleasantly written text. How far they 
heighten the impression conveyed in the writing can only be decided by 
the individual reader. In the reviewer’s opinion it is only rarely that 
they succeed in this, for example in the impression of barbaric warfare 
conveyed by the carnyx or war-trumpet brandished amidst a forest of 
spears (p. 85) or in the archaic grandeur of the wooden idol adorned 
with a massive golden tore (p. 89). As a general rule a more vivid 
impact might have been made by reproducing freshly posed photographs 
of objects and structures, so conveying the actual texture of prehistoric 
workmanship. One may conclude by commending this book as a 
reliable guide to the prehistory of Scotland that is at the same time easy to 
read and a delight to the eye. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge GRAHAME CLARK 


If there is one thing more than another that these excellent lectures 
by P. W. A. Immink and H. J. Scheltema bring home, it is the value to 
the historian of an elementary knowledge of the vocabulary of Roman Law. 
The lectures, on the Western and the Eastern Empire respectively, are 
published under the title At the Roots of Medieval Society, as vol. xxiv 
in series A of the Instituttet for Sammelignende Kulturforskning (Oslo: 
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H. Aschehong, 1958. 16N.kr.). Both lecturers are distinguished 
Dutch legal historians. Professor Immink writes in English, Professor 
Scheltema in German. Professor Immink sets himself to enquire why 
the Merovingian kings exercised a pofestas over their subjects so far 
beyond anything that their Germanic ancestors had enjoyed under the 
shadow of imperial auctoritas; and he finds his answer in the decisive role 
of the emperors in enabling the Germans to grasp the potentialities of 
kingship within the empire. In a word, obligatory fidelitas, like that 
owed by Roman citizens to their emperor, radically altered the relation- 
ship of all free Germans to their king, since it required of them surrender 
to a new potestas. Something of this has been said before; but the legal 
implications of what Professor Immink calls ‘ fidelisation ’ have never, to 
my knowledge, been so clearly set out for the historian. It should be 
noted that they run directly counter to the views on Germanic freedom 
recently expressed by Theodor Mayer. Professor Immink passes from 
fidelitas to immunitas, where he is more disposed to recognize Germanic 
than Roman roots; but he leaves himself too little room to do justice to 
the classical exposition of Maurice Kroell. His final lecture, on the 
beneficium, is the best. He distinguishes the beneficium from the outright 
donatio and convinces me that the Merovingians remained clear about the 
distinction and did not consider their beneficia as actual transfers of prop- 
erty. They were rather concessions of privilege in the technical Roman 
legal sense and represented an administrative move in the organization 
of the Merovingian monarchy; a move, moreover, that involved what 
we should call ‘ public’ not ‘ private’ law. It is time to abandon the 
over-simple view that the Merovingians had no conception of ‘ public’ 
law in relation to their regnum. Professor Scheltema limits his survey to 
“feudal ’ aspects of the development of imperial rule and taxation from 
the fourth century. He notes, as Niermeyer does not, a special meaning 
of dominus: proprietor. So interpreted, and bearing in mind the heredi- 
tary succession that ‘ private ’ law allowed to proprietorship, the struggles 
over the succession in which many emperors became involved can be 
seen in a clearer light. The practice of imperial consortium is equally 
illuminated. Professor Scheltema interests me most in what he says of 
the problem of language within the empire. He scouts the idea that 
Justinian’s Illyrian birth had much to do with his emphasis on Latin, and 
sees it more in terms of his western ambitions and of the practical diffi- 
culties of breaking away from the traditional language of jurisprudence. 
He is very enlightening on the hazards of the subsequent inflow of Greek 
upon Roman Law. His final lecture considers the possible debt of wes- 
tern feudalism to the Byzantium of the dark days between Justiniar 1 
and Basil 1: it does not get far. 


University of Manchester J. M. Waxrace-Hapriti 


The numbers of those who are prepared to take a serious interest 
in Anglo-Saxon architecture and sculpture will, no doubt, always be 
limited, but E. A. Fisher’s Introduction to Anglo-Saxon Architecture and 
Sculpture (London: Faber and Faber, 1959. 42s.) is well calculated to 
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increase their number. Elegantly produced and liberally illustrated, 
it sets out in a brief compass all the salient features of Anglo-Saxon 
architecture and sculpture in stone, and contrives to mention incidentally 
nearly all the most important surviving examples. In an introductory 
work the author has rightly made no attempt to conceal the differences 
in dating and attribution which still divide students of the subject, but 
has made their existence clear without obtruding his own views. The 
reader is thus encouraged to consult Baldwin Brown, Clapham, Kendrick 
and Talbot Rice for himself, and this an excellent bibliography enables 
him to do with the minimum of trouble. Under the heading of ‘ His- 
torical Background: the Commerce in Artistic Thought’ Mr. Fisher 
gives a useful account of foreign influences on Anglo-Saxon architecture 
and sculpture, but he might well have devoted a few pages to a comple- 
mentary chapter on the ecclesiastical background. As it is, the treatment 
is exclusively aesthetic, and the reader is given no clue as to the ecclesiasti- 
cal function which Anglo-Saxon churches were designed to serve. This 
is unfortunate in a volume which sets out to introduce its readers to a 
period in which the constitution of the church was very different from 
what it was in the later Middle Ages. Another (more curious) omission 
lies in the absence of any account of Saxon building in wood, a subject 
on which recent archaeological research has thrown much new light. 
Even the well-known timber church at Greenstead in Essex is not referred 
to: nor does Mr. Fisher mention (even to reject) the possibility that some 
characteristic features of Anglo-Saxon stone architecture derive from 
wooden construction. The illustrations are numerous and well-chosen, 
but the failure to reproduce the plans to a uniform scale somewhat 
reduces their value for comparative purposes. The inclusion of the 
inscribed fonts at Potterne and Little Billing makes one wonder when 
someone with suitable qualifications will fill a serious gap in Anglo-Saxon 
studies by compiling a corpus of pre-Conquest inscriptions. 


St. John’s College, Oxford H. M. Corvin 


I contributed a Short Notice of the first volume of the Ku/turbistorisk 
Leksikon for Nordisk Middelalder to this Review in 1957 (ante, lxxii, 
350-1). While praising the production and many of the entries I 
criticized the distribution of space, as well as certain omissions and 
limitations. Rosenkilde and Bagger, 
1957-8) the same high standard of production is maintained, and even 
raised, and these volumes contain beautiful illustrations of metalwork, 
illuminations and woodcarving. The entries seem also to reach a pro- 
gressively higher standard. It is easy to find shortcomings in a work by 
so many scholars treating of such various subjects, but I have noticed 
some interesting and most instructive articles, especially in vol. iii. 
Among them I would mention Dyreornamentikk (Animal Ornamentation) 
by O. H. Moe, which is a clear exposition of intricate problems of style, 
followed by useful bibliographical references for those who wish to read 
further. The Leksikon contains valuable articles on the Prose Edda 
and on Edda poetry by Anne Holtsmark, and excel'ent ones on the sagas 
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of Theodoric, St. Dunstan and others of foreign origin. In some of 
the articles the reader may think that the information given is insufficient 
and the bibliography inadequate. Under Draumar (Dreams), no refer- 
ence is made to the fundamental work of S. Larsen (Aarbgger for nordisk 
Oldkyndighed of Historie, 1917, iii Rackke, 7 Bind pp. 37-85), who showed 
the dominating influence of the Byzantine work, attributed to the prophet 
Daniel, on the dream symbolism of Scandinavians, as of other European 
peoples. Under Drikkeseder (Drinking-customs) and Drukkenskap 
(Drunkenness) reference might well have been made to certain works on 
these subjects published in France as well as in Scandinavia. Under 
Eleemosyne (alms-giving) a passage is supposed to be of Norwegian origin, 
although the matter in it is plainly continental. This is only a partial 
appraisal of a large work which will be useful for laymen as well as scholars, 
especially when the subjects treated are other than their own. The 
Leksikon should be regarded as a ‘ popular ’, rather than as a ‘ learned’ 


work. 


Christ Church, Oxford G. Turvitie-Petre 


This short book on Early English Legal Literature (Cambridge; 
University Press, 1958. 18s. 6d.) by Professor T. F. T. Plucknett 
contains the six lectures delivered by him at Cambridge to commemorate 
the hundredth anniversary of F. W. Maitland’s birth in 1850. In dis- 
cussing the origin, nature and influence of textbooks on the substance 
and practice of the law, he chose a theme very dear to the scholar all 
historians revere, and he could have paid him no more felicitous com- 
pliment than to speak (and write) with such effortless ease and literary 
grace upon so highly specialized a subject. After reviewing Maitland’s 
gradually changing conception of the inter-relations of law and history, 
Dr. Plucknett in his second lecture states his theme, the extent to which 
textbooks introduced legal principles into a system of law which was 
nothing more than a heterogeneous mass of ad hoc remedies and judicial 
decisions, and he moves steadily in his discussion from the ‘ Quadri- 
partitus ’ to ‘ Glanville ’, the author of which did so much to ensure that 
English law should be rigidly based on writs and that English legal 
thinking should be dominated and stifled by questions of procedure. 
The two lectures devoted to Bracton are likely to be the most immediately 
useful, for they provide a lucid survey of very divergent opinions about 
that legist and judge. The queries connected with his personal life are 
baffling enough. The first official information we have is the payment 
to him of 40 marks a year in 1240. This Dr. Plucknett regards as suffi- 
cient for ‘almost any able young man’ (p. 46), though it is, in fact, 
exactly what elderly judges of the king’s bench and common bench 
received as their salaries more than a hundred years later. We do not 
know why the king paid Bracton so much ‘ad se sustendandum in 
servicio suo’, though it may be worth noting that this is a phrase cus- 
tomarily used at this time to describe the services of judges.’ It is not 
impossible that legal and administrative records will yet lighten our 


1 Cf. Close Rolls, 1227-1233, pp. 193, 344, 456; 121-1253, P. 399. 
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darkness, and it is curious, for instance, that we still await results of any 
careful scrutiny of the plea rolls Bracton read and used in writing his 
treatise, though nearly all of them survive, often with his markings upon 
them. When Dr. Plucknett turns to consider the Bractonian text, he is 
at once engaged in the learned controversy aroused by Kantorowicz 
when his lecture, Bractonian Problems, was published in 1941.1 He 
accepts Kantorowicz’s general thesis, namely, that Bracton was erudite in 
Roman law and that a redactor was responsible for the blunders and 
botches that mar the early sections of his book. Indeed, he goes much 
further than Kantorowicz when he suggests that this redactor was at work, 
not after Bracton’s death but during his life-time, that he was Bracton’s 
own secretary, and that Bracton knew but disregarded the hash his clerk 
was making of the treatise on which he was expending so much thought. 
This imaginative reconstruction does not seem to square with what is 
said elsewhere. For, if books abounded on Roman and canon law and 
‘even at the lowest level a knowledge of both was desirable’ (p. 48), 
and if Bracton suspected that his clerk had no ‘ proficiency in following a 
discussion in Romanist language ’ (p. 73), the greatest puzzle of all would 
be why he did not get rid of him. If the contention of Kantorowicz is 
accepted, a closure is put upon all disciplined criticism and nothing 
profitable is left to be said. The text of Bracton, as we have it, is plainly 
garbled and there seems no likelihood now that a better manuscript 
than any of those known will come to light. It is, however, incontestable 
that the text exhibits Bracton’s own mistakes, his own corrections, his 
own afterthoughts, and that he erred with the books he used and some- 
times despite them. On them have been superimposed the errors and 
additions of copyists, the common fate of all manuscripts; yet, however 
unsatisfactory the text, the ultimate task still remains to collate it with 
the sources on which it was based, not all of which have been identified. 
After such collation the changes made by Bracton can with greater 
confidence be separated from those of the copyist and a juster assessment 
be made. And we should remember that, when the great romanist, 
Kantorowicz, emended Bracton’s text, his corrections were sometimes 
wrong, as Dr. Schulz and others have shown, but we do not attribute 
his mistakes to a typist. The hypothesis of a redactor is better discarded 


if it means that a ghost is to take the place of Bracton and drive him out of 
the argument. 


University of Aberdeen G. O. SayYes 


The purpose of Mr. L. C. Hector’s Palaeography and Forgery (York: 
St. Anthony’s Press, 1959. 38. 6d.) is to convey to the inexperienced 
student ‘a partial but intelligible glimpse of what palacography and 
diplomatic are about’. The author is too modest, for within twenty 
lucid and closely packed pages, he provides a fascinating survey of his 
subject from the beginnings of the Public Records at the close of the 
twelfth century to the time of Judge Jeffreys. It is, in fact, a storehouse 


1 See ante, lvii, 502-4. 
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of little known and curious learning, and it includes four good photo- 
graphs. If, as is likely, a new edition is called for, may one suggest that 
Mr. Hector extend his survey to include the late eleventh and early 
twelfth centuries, which were the real heyday of forgery. He begins too 
late. 


Oxford V. H. GALBRAITH 


In 1950 Miss Barbara Dodwell edited for the Pipe Roll Society the 
Norfolk fines from 1198 to 1202, and she has now completed the publica- 
tion of all East Anglian fines to the end of the reign of King John: 
Feet of Fines for the County of Norfolk 1201-1214, for the County of Suffolk 
1199-1214 (London: The Pipe Roll Society, 1958 for 1956). There is a 
striking decrease in the number of fines levied after 120z—compare the 
150 Norfolk concords made in a few weeks at Norwich during the eyre 
of 1202 with the total of under 180 for the county between October 1202 
and May 1215. The Introduction discusses, with examples, the continued 
use of the fine by aristocracy and county gentry, religious houses (notably 
Bury St. Edmunds, where the abbot also used his own court for this 
purpose) and smaller farmers, peasants and tradesmen. There are notes 
on the English and Scandinavian names of the parties, and on the physical 
character of the documents. There is even a table of filing holes and slits. 
The fines are clearly and exactly printed (exceptionally, in no. 74 for 
vocatur read vocavit, in no. 78 for sex marcas read sex marcas et dimidiam). 
They are, however, printed without cross-reference to other sources, 
except where these are necessary to establish the correct text. This 
seems a great pity. Pipe, Oblate, Curia Regis and Assize Rolls can all 
help to put the fines in their context. In the Lincolnshire volume 
(n.s. 29) these references were given. For the present volume Miss 
Dodwell has plainly done the work; this is evident from its occasional 
use in the text (no. 72 is a striking case), and the Introduction could not 
have been written without it. The Curia Regis Rolls can, moreover, 
help with the tracing of unidentified place-names: for example, Nicholas 
of Bulehee (no. 445) is elsewhere Nicholas of Shouldham (C.R.R. iii. 256) 
and Geoffrey of Enepoll (no. 450) becomes Geoffrey of Westhall 
(ib. iii. 311). Of wider interest is the use which can be made of these rolls 
in an attempt to decide whether the fines are collusive or not. In her earlier 
volume the editor took the view that ‘ the bulk of the fines resulted from 
some initial disagreement’, and relied for this view on the frequency 
with which the plaintiff took the land. Mr. Aston (ante, lxviii, 305) has 
criticized this argument, and indeed Mr. Jessup has recently used similar 
reasoning to reach the opposite conclusion in his Calendar of Kent Feet 
of Fines. Miss Dodwell now presents a more cautious version of her 
former opinion: ‘there is still little tangible evidence that the final 
concord was being used to any extent for mere conveyancing ’ (p. xxi). 
Strictly construed this is unexceptional; the mere absence of a reference 
to litigation, or a bare appearance of parties seeking licence to compromise, 
does not constitute such evidence, which can only and very rarely be 
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supplied by contemporary charters. Miss Dodwell, however, goes 
further: ‘the general impression is a background of dispute’ (p. xxi). 
The argument is not easy to uncover, but it seems to be this: most of the 
fines which allege a specific action such as mort d’ancestor (190 out of 565), 
dower (45), grand assize (39) or darrein presentment (22) can be regarded 
as settling a dispute, whereas those alleging merely a p/acitum are to be look- 
ed at with suspicion but can seldom, if ever, be shown not to be settling a 
dispute. In two ways this is an odd approach. Firstly, because the 
developed fictitious fine in later times always alleged a specific action 
(warranty of charter, and, later, covenant), and on this basis it is mort 
d’ancestor which should arouse suspicion. Secondly, because the allega- 
tion unde placitum fuit would be the natural way to describe proceedings 
on a writ of right which had not reached the stage of Grand Assize, and 
an examination of all such cases from May 1205 to July 1206 (a good period 
for Curia Regis Rolls, and including no eyre) suggests that only rarely 
does this allegation describe anything else. Yet the editor’s conclusions 
may none the less be correct. Take the mort d’ancestor cases, and exclude 
those in eyres, for which the rolls are not always printed. There remain 
just under fifty cases, twenty four of which are referred to in the Curia 
Regis Rolls. The editor does not discuss criteria for deciding if a case 
arises from a dispute, but perhaps it can be accepted that a long drawn out 
series of appearances, vouching to warranty, attaching of defaulting 
recognitors and seizing of the land for default of parties are all suggestive 
of dispute. If this is so, then only seven of the twenty four look fictitious, 
and the rest have some or many signs of real dispute. In relation to these 
cases which appear on the Rolls this is an argument for Miss Dodwell’s 
view; set against the total of 190 mort d’ ancestor cases it is less helpful. 
New printing of assize and essoin rolls would bring us nearer a verdict, 
but it is likely to remain ‘ not proven ’. 


Exeter College, Oxford G. D. G. Harr 


The publication by the Danske Sprog- og Litteraturselskab of the 
first series of Diplomatarium Danicum has begun with two volumes 
edited by Niels Skyum-Nielsen. Vol. 4, for the period 1200-10, was 
published in 1958 and vol. 5, for 1211-23, in 1937 (Copenhagen: Ejnar 
Munksgaards Forlag). When complete this series will make available 
newly edited versions of all the charters, writs, papal letters and similar 
documents, for the period before 1250, that can be used to illuminate 
Danish history. The net is cast wide and the collection includes English 
royal letters patent and close as well as some ten items that are not 
printed because their relevance to Danish history is very slight, like 
Queen Ingeborg’s will (5 no. 144) or a grant of hers to the chapter of St. 
Aignan (5 no. 213). A further ten items are included because they give 
incidentally, for example in the dating clause or among the witnesses, 
some relevant information, and two items are seal legends of Helen, 
widow of William of Liineburg, and her son Otto, included because she 
was a daughter of the Danish King Valdemar I (5 nos. 40, 62). Over 80 
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items are lost documents now known only in an abbreviated form, many 
of these coming from the list of contents of Innocent III’s missing registers 
and others from fifteenth- or sixteenth-century books of endowments, like 
those of Soro and Nestved. Most of the texts are in Latin but some, 
including several of the references to lost documents, are in Danish or 
German. Of the 410 items in the two volumes almost half are papal 
letters, many in vol. 4 being concerned with the Ingeborg affair, and most 
of the remainder are royal or episcopal documents, generally concerned 
with the grant or confirmation of privileges and endowments to the 
churches and monasteries of Denmark. There are also a number of 
miscellaneous documents, including a law code for Skane regulating the 
procedures and penalties in cases of homicide (4 no. 24), synodal statutes 
(4 no. 65), articles regulating relations between the bishop and chapter of 
Arhus (4 no. 116) and several concerning bounds, in some cases deter- 
mined by a jury of twelve men (4 no. 72, 5 no, 68). All the texts have 
been printed elsewhere, but in many cases the previous editions are not 
easily accessible, particularly in Britain, and the value of this collection 
will be recognized by all interested in the history of Northern Europe 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The texts are sensibly edited and 
as far as they can be checked against facsimiles, are carefully done. 
Textual borrowings are indicated by the use of small type. References 
to manuscripts, printed versions and secondary authorities are given for 
each item and there are also thorough and valuable editorial discussions 
of many texts, in which problems of dating, among other matters, are 
discussed. It is fortunate that the common error in the dating of John 
of England’s regnal years, which is repeated here, does not result in the 
incorrect dating of any of the texts. In each volume the items are separ- 
ately numbered, which means that a full reference to any item must give 
series, volume and number, a cumbersome procedure. Place and per- 
sonal names are separately indexed but there is no Index Rerum. Such 
an index would immeasurably lighten the burdens of scholars in many 
fields; among the items which may easily pass unnoticed for lack of a 
subject index is, for instance, a description of the bounds of an estate in 
Halland with mention of an iron works and an iron mill (5; no. 99 
lIernmgine more fully described in 4 no. 67 as a mill wbi fabricatur ferrum). 
It is to be hoped that a place will be found for an Index Rerum to the 


whole series in its last volume. Both volumes are beautifully printed 
and are a joy to use. 


University of Birmingham P. H. Sawyer 


The abbey of Villers, not far from Quatre Bras, was a Cistertian house 
founded in the twelfth century, and it has been chosen by the administra- 
tion of the Belgian archives for the first volume of a new series of de- 
scriptive inventories of the ecclesiastical archives of Brabant. It is 
intended to supplement in greater detail the six volumes of Alfred 
d’Hoop’s Inventaire général des archives ecclésiastiques de Brabant, published 
in 1905-32, before the Dutch archivists had proclaimed the principle 
respect for the original classification of documents. M. Georges Despy, 
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in his Inventaire des archives de l’abbaye de Villers (Brussels: Ministére de 
Instruction Publique, 1959), gives us a revised inventory duly keyed 
with d’Hoop’s numeration, and a brief calendar of the documents, 
whether original or in cartularies, in order of date, with an index. Un- 
happily, not all of the muniments of the abbey have reached the national 
archives: many, including most of the original charters, are among the 
archives of the archbishopric of Malines and are omitted from this volume. 
The new series, to ensure more rapid publication, has abandoned print 
for typolithography, which has the disadvantage of making a more 
bulky volume. 


London CHARLES JOHNSON 


The Dutch national archives have co-operated with the communal 
archives of Gouda to produce De Archieven van de Goudse Kloosters (The 
Hague: Ministerie van Onderwijs, &c., 1957), edited by Dr. J. Taal, the 
communal archivist. Gouda possessed, before the revolution of 1572, a 
number of religious houses, including a convent of Observant Franciscans 
(afterwards the grammar school); a house of the Brethren of the Common 
Life; three Franciscan nunneries, of which only one is called ‘ Clares’; 
three of Augustinian canonesses; one of Brigittines. There was also a 
chapel of St. Barbara, of which very little is known, and an Augustinian 
hospital and burial guild. Separate inventories are given of the archives 
of each of these houses, followed by a chronological calendar of the 
documents of the united series. They are, of course, mainly of local 
interest, and the central archives have added to this by transferring to 
local custody such Gouda documents as had fallen into the general series 
of ecclesiastical records. It may be worth noting that in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries contracts were made in French crowns and English 
nobles as well as in Dutch currency. There is a good index, but a little 
difficult to use on account of the arrangement of entries under the 
Christian names of their subjects. 


London CHARLES JOHNSON 


M. Jan Craeybeckx’s Les Vins de France aux Anciens Pays Bas (XIIIe- 
XVe siecle) (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., 1958.) is a very detailed and erudite 
work based on a great quantity of unpublished Belgian and French 
archives as well as on printed sources from Belgium, France, the 
Netherlands and the German Hanse. The scope of the work is consider- 
able. It includes the study of the movement of other commodities in 
the Atlantic-Channel-Baltic trade nexus, such as woad, salt, cloth, 
herrings; the financing of sea-borne trade; freight and overland trans- 
port costs; maritime law and custom, to mention only a few. In fact, 
the sequence of M. Craeybeckx’s argument rather too often becomes 
broken by the pursuit of interesting side-lines. The principal theme is 
the overall significance of the wine trade in late medieval-early modern 
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trade relations, and the particulars of the import of various French 
wines into Flanders, Brabant, Hainault and Artois. ‘The trade is des- 
cribed mainly according to the provenance of the wines. Burgundian 
and ‘ French ’ (that is, Ile de France) wines mainly went overland to the 
southern parts of the old Low Countries, although there was some trade 
by river and sea through Paris and Rouen. The northern parts in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries mainly took their wines from Poitou, 
although with the breaking of the Anglo-Gascon connection, the import 
of Bordeaux wines increased. Breton and Norman shipping played an 
important part in this trade. The evolution of the trade is traced, de- 
clining in the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries as wine consumption 
was replaced by that of beer. The changes in the organization of the 
trade are also studied, the small scale enterprise of the late medieval 
importers being superseded in the sixteenth century by that of fewer, 
bigger merchant capitalists who alone could bear the heavy import 
licence charges of the period of the Valois-Habsburg wars. The whole 
book is of considerable general interest for late medieval economic 
history, and the author makes some useful general points. He emphasizes, 
for instance, that an international commerce where a purely luxury 
commodity accounted for 30 to 40 per cent. of the total value could not 
have been as significant in the economy as a whole as some historians 
have suggested. It is one of the strong points of the book that inter- 
national trade is not abstracted from the general economic, social and 
political context. The first section deals with that vital, though often 
neglected person, the consumer. M. Craeybeckx rightly attempts to 
measure late medieval drinking habits (though his figures are not al- 
together satisfying), and concludes that the annual average intake in the 
main Flemish towns was only some 30 to 50 litres per head (though higher 
for Bruges), rether under a glass a day. But that is a general average, and 
wine was a costly, luxury drink. If upper class consumers took 2 or 
more litres a day, even the best paid artisans could afford none. It is of 
some interest that M. Craeybeckx estimates English consumption at an 
average of not more than 30 litres a year. This estimate is based on 
Bordeaux port figures, not on the English Customs accounts. In 
making it, the author reinforces other criticisms that continental scholars 
have made of our reliance on these customs figures. 


University of Birmingham R. H. Hrtron 


Canon J. S. Purvis’s The Condition of Yorkshire Church Fabrics 1300-1800 
(Borthwick Institute of Historical Research. London and York: St. 
Anthony’s Press, 1958. 3s. 6.) is usefulin two ways. It is an indication 
of the sources which exist for the history of parish churches among the 
archives of the province and archdiocese of York at the Borthwick 
Institute: and at the same time it is a brief account of the fabric and 
furniture of the Yorkshire parish churches over a period of about 500 
years. Material for this kind of study in the archiepiscopal records is 
very scanty before 1550, consisting only of brief entries in the registers or 
in the cause papers files from the ecclesiastical courts. The visitation 
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records of the archbishops and archdeacons begin in the mid-sixteenth 
century and there are also the records of the court of High Commission, 
covering the period 1562-1641 and particularly useful for 1569-70. The 
visitation records are much the richest source, and Canon Purvis’s essay 
is based mainly upon them. They are particularly valuable for the 
Reformation period, showing ‘ the impact on a parish of the successive 
changes under Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary and Elizabeth I’: and for 
the years following the Restoration. There seems also to have been 
great activity on the part of the archdeacons in the 1720’s. A number of 
churches were enlarged and new churches built for the growing population 
of the new industrial areas during the last years of the eighteenth century, 
pointing forward to ‘that enormous outburst of church building or 
rebuilding after the year 1800, reaching its peak period between 1840 and 
1875. Canon Purvis prints many extracts from the documents and his 
pamphlet should stimulate further researches into the records themselves. 


University of Birmingham Mary RANSOME 


The Studies presented to the International Commission for the History of 
Representative and Parliametary Institutions at the tenth International 
Congress of Historical Sciences at Rome in 1955 (Louvain: Editions 
Nauwelaerts, 1958. 290 fr. b.) are a mixed bag of articles, most of them 
informative and important. As Dr. Helen Cam stresses in her skilful 
introduction, they throw converging light on the working of medieval 
and early-modern estates. None of the writers are explicitly concerned 
with comparative investigation, a fact which ensures precision and com- 
pleteness of treatment. At the same time, the reader is frequently 
reminded of similarities and differences, of the underlying unity of ideas 
and conditions which alone makes parallels reasonable, as well as of the 
essential differences which limit their usefulness at every turn. The 
crossing of national frontiers, so often the mechanism by which the his- 
torical event loses uniqueness, can prove as valuable for the discovery of 
surprising chasms. This is particularly noticeable in J. Holub’s dis- 
cussion of the estates of medieval Hungary, the longest essay in the book: 
the importance of the shire (comitat), of the gentry (lesser nobility), and of a 
plena potestas vested in the representatives calls to mind obvious features of 
the English Parliament, yet a variety of internal and external factors make 
nonsense of overready comparisons. E. Lénnroth’s short article on 
Sweden, which lacked a developed feudalism, opens up another window: 
in particular, the role of the peasant comes here as a great surprise. 
Other local studies by A. Boscolo (on the ‘ royal branch’ or Crown bor- 
oughs in Sardinia), H. G. Koenigsberger (showing the Netherlands 
States General before the revolt against Spain to have been a creation of 
that very central authority against which they later rebelled), L. Bul- 
feretti (on the disappearance of the popular assembly of Saluzzo after 
Savoyard annexation in the seventeenth century), and Maria A. Benedetto 
(on the survival under French occupation of a parliamentary committee 
in the duchy d’Aosta), add breadth to the European picture. A fas- 
¢inating case study of a French provincial assembly in the ancien régime 
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is provided in E. Appolis’s analysis of the relations of the Languedoc 
estates with the royal road-building programme in the eighteenth 
century: they alternately obstructed and controlled it. Four essays deal 
with ideas: M. Grignaschi demonstrates that practical experiences played 
their part in Ockham’s and Marsiglio’s views on the limitations of rulers’ 
powers; P.S. Leicht (alas posthumously) collects some si, :: icant passages 
from civilian sources on the nature of local parliaments; G. de Lagarde, 
reconsidering the place of ecclesiastical doctrine and practice in theories 
of representation, shows cause why the current English conviction that 
the Church played no part in the origins of parliament should be treated 
with caution; in the most interesting article of all, G. I. Langmuir says 
wise things on the place of ‘ counsel ’—the reciprocal duty to give it and 
take which went so much deeper than mere political ambition or con- 
venience—for the sake of which one overlooks his failure to produce 
anything concrete on the alleged subject of his paper, the Capetain assem- 
blies. Caroline Robbins stands a little apart in that she has attempted an 
historiographical study of seventeenth-century notions on the origins 
and peculiarities of the English parliament; unfortunately she also stands 
apart by a certain superficiality and a tendency (shared on her behalf by 
Dr. Cam) to see some very ordinary geese as swans. EE. Lousse has added 
a useful account of the Commission’s work in the years 1952-8. 
Clare College, Cambridge G. R. Exton 


In his three Maurice Lectures, Nationality and the Western Church 
Before the Reformation (London: S.P.C.K., 1959. 7s. 6d.), I. P. Shaw 
surveys what might be called the political geography of the medieval 
church. His aim is to show that from an early date bishoprics and 
provinces tended to correspond with, and reflect the interests of, secular 
territorial powers; to point out that in the late Middle Ages this trend 
became more pronounced; and to illustrate his remarks mainly from 
France, Germany and Britain. There are no references, there is no index 
and there are a fair number of tiresome misprints. But Mr. Shaw’s 


argument is neatly presented and cannot fail to persuade the reader of its 
essential correctness. 


University of Edinburgh Denys Hay 


Dr. Esmé Wingfield-Stratford’s Lords of Cobham Hall (London: 
Cassell, 1959. 0s.) derived their inheritance twice through marriage, 
once by grant after an attainder. In 1435 the manor with its house passed 
to Sir Thomas Brooke, whose wife was Joan, sole heiress of the lords de 
Cobham. Dr. Wingfield Stratford rightly refers to the early history of the 
Brooke family as ‘ shadowy’. But having acquired a barony, they erected 
towards the end of the sixteenth century what must have been a fine 
example of a late Elizabethan mansion and laid out a garden, which 
Holinshed declared ‘ not inferior to the garden of Semiramis’. Yet 
hardly was the mansion, for the building of which many details are given, 
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completed when disaster came. In 1603 the then Lord Cobham, Henry, 
was tried, convicted and attainted for his plot, his extremely inept plot, to 
place Lady Arabella Stuart on the throne. The grant of Cobham to 
Ludovic duke of Lennox was dated 1612. But it was sometime before 
the property could be wrested from Lady Cobham, not only while her 
husband was in the Tower but after his death in 1618. Nearly a century 
later, in 1713, the line of the owners and lords of Cobham changed again, 
when the heiress Lady Theodosia Hyde married John Bligh, ‘a wealthy 
Anglo-Irish grazier ’, who held lands in Meath but was of Cornish stock. 
Bligh did more than acquire the Cobham inheritance. He acquired 
also a title, a Stuart title, being created earl of Darnley. So the Blighs, 
earls of Darnley, with whom Dr. Wingfield Stratfield is chiefly concerned, 
made their home at Cobham Hall and like Brooke before them glorified 
the building. The chronicler of their story insists that here lies their 
chief significance. They threw up, he points out, no one outstanding 
figure down the years—he has to say regretfully that if the commander 
of the Bounty was of that ilk at all, he was at the best a very distant 
connection. Nevertheless the picture presented of successive generations 
is a pleasant one and the chapter which tells the story of the life of a 
boy at Eton between 1775 and 1784 was well worth writing. The boy 
became the fourth earl of Darnley. It was he who, in Dr. Wingfield- 
Stratford’s words ‘left the impress of his personality upon Cobham’, 
in the reconstruction of the house; and the treasures with which he 
filled it, not forgetting the library, and the laying out of a landscape 
garden on which Repton was employed for something like twenty-five 
years. But the magnificence cost money, as others found in that age of 
magnificence and extravagance. The fifth earl, an Evangelical who disap- 
proved of extravagance, had also a business sense. He was able by 
strict economy to avert a crash. His father’s achievements remained 
the culminating point in the history of Cobham Hall, a monument to the 
glories of the eighteenth century. Dr. Wingfield-Stratford has some 
interesting remarks to make about family history and records. He shows 
how hazardous it is to try to build up the early story of such families as 
the Brookes and the Blighs, each of whom rose to prosperity and entered 
the peerage. He shows too how on the one hand family papers can suffer 
destruction, in this case at the hands of a gentleman who went through 
them ‘ like a mad bull’ tearing up at his pleasure. On the other side he 
pays a well deserved tribute to those members of the family who saved 
and patiently put together papers, letters and memoranda, an inestimable 
service to historians. 


Gtapys Scorr THOMSON 


The author of the Dagboek van Broeder Wouter Jacobsz, edited by Dr. 
I. H. Van Eeghen for the Historisch Genootschap (2 vols. Groningen: 
J. B. Wolters, 1959, 1960), was prior of a small Augustinian community 
at Stein which in 1551 moved to nearby Gouda. When the Sea Beggars 
captured Gouda in June 1572 Wouter Jacobsz fled to Amsterdam, 
where he remained until in May 1578 the change of regime in that 
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city forced him to go on his travels again. His diary begins on 30 
August 1572, and breaks off in mid-sentence on 19 July 1579. This 
volume covers the period up to 16 October 1574, ending with the news of 
the relief of Leyden, At Amsterdam the ex-prior was well-placed to hear 
all the latest news of the war, and he was an unusually meticulous 
chronicler. He distinguishes between rumour and well-authenticated 
information, and his diary has moreover the fortuitous merit of never 
having been revised in the light of later events. For English readers 
brought up on the protestant version of the revolt of the Netherlands 
this full and vivid account, written from the viewpoint of a Catholic 
loyalist Netherlander, is an especially valuable corrective. Here the 
news of the massacre of St. Bartholomew is hailed with joy; the slaughter 
of the defenders of Haarlem is described as a just execution. The writer’s 
disappointment at the raising of the siege of Alkmaar in October 1573 
is balanced by his satisfaction at the protestant disaster at Mokerheide in 
the following spring. The volume closes on a gloomy note: the relief 
of Leyden presages for the good Catholics of Amsterdam only the further 
devastation of their land by the victorious Sea Beggars. Protestant 
rather than Catholic atrocities are emphasized; the black and white of 
the familiar legend are strikingly reversed. Not all Catholics were as 
hostile to the rebel cause as Wouter Jacobsz, but it is well to remember 
that they remained in the majority in every province of the Netherlands 
until well after the truce of 1609. Perhaps the main interest of the second 
volume (which contains a helpful glossary) lies in the author’s description 
of the siege of Amsterdam, seen from the inside. Under the mounting 
pressure of the Sea Beggars without, and of dwindling supplies and 
popular disaffection within, the city patriciate finally yielded on 20 
January 1578. With the arrival of militant Calvinism, the arrest of the 
city magistrates, and the expulsion of the Friars Minor in May, the writer 
felt his position to be untenable, and departed for Montfoort, where the 
journal unaccountably stops fourteen months later. This edition is 
handsomely printed, and adequately if briefly annotated. It is an in- 
structive and valuable addition to the printed source material for the 
crisis years of the great revolt. It would have been even more valuable 
if the editor had not confined his entries to bare page-references: for 
Antwerp there are 108 of these. 


University of Bristol P. H. Ramsey 


Italian historians have only fairly recently turned to a detailed study 
of the history of the Italian states after the collapse of the last Florentine 
republic. The former comparative neglect of this period of Italian 
history is not surprising. The story was not very edifying for those who 
wrote history with an eye on the risorgimento and the political ir dependence 
of a unified Italy. But this does not make it less interesting. The 
problem of the insufficiency and collapse of their republican institutions 
was one which inspired the Florentine historians of the time to one of 
the great peaks of historical writing in the history of modern Europe. It 
was an excellent idea that Dr. Arnaldo d’Addario should have attempted 
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something similar for the republic of Siena. Unfortunately, his I/ 
Problema Senese nella Storia Italiana della prima Meta del Cinquecento (Florence: 
Le Monnier, 1958. 30001.) does not fulfil these expectations. Where 
one had hoped for an analysis of the economic, social and political con- 
ditions of Siena, the author provides only a chronicle of faction fights. 
He says practically nothing about political ideas. Did the Sienese not 
discuss them, the way the Florentines did? Perhaps not; but one would 
like to know definitely. It would, in itself, be a significant phenomenon, 
pointing to an aridity of the political life in the republic which, as it is, 
one can only surmise. By far the greater part of Dr. d’ Addario’s 426 pages 
are taken up with the story of the diplomatic manoeuvres and the cam- 
paigns of the revolution of 1552 when the Sienese threw out their Spanish 
garrison and the war of 1554-6 in which Cosimo I overthrew the republic. 
Dr. d’Addario, himself an archivist, knows his Italian archives and all 
the voluminous printed sources, ‘even the English State Papers’, as 
Professor Barbadoro admiringly says in his preface. On the basis of 
this material the author has told his story conscientiously and accurately, 
in all its tedious ramifications. Sixteenth century diplomatic documents 
can often be unutterably dull; but they are not always so. Venetian, 
Spanish and French diplomats were adepts at the pointed phrase, the 
incisive pen-portrait. None of this has penetrated into Dr. d’Addario’s 
grey style. His hundreds of dramatis personae remain shadowy figures. 
Only two come to life, by sheer force of personality, rather than through 
any art of the author’s: Piero Strozzi, the dashing Florentine exile, a 
clear political thinker and brilliant captain whose career ended tragically 
because he lacked the one quality which Macchiavelli had regarded as 
indispensable for success: he could not command fortuna. This was 
precisely the quality which his great opponent, Cosimo I, possessed to an 
enviable degree. It is difficult to feel sympathetic to this unromantic 
and unattractive character. But his political and diplomatic virtuosity 
and his singleness of purpose would have aroused even Macchiavelli’s 
admiration. All this is beyond the scope of Dr. d’Addario’s book. But 
I do not wish to end on an entirely negative note. He has provided a 
workmanlike account of the diplomacy of the period and he has set it 
in its European context. This part of the story, at least, will not need to 
be done again. 


University of Manchester H. G. KoENIGsBERGER 


For some sixty years the life, language and literary sources of Rabelais 
have been subjected to academic investigation; every allusion in his work 
personal, topical or topographical, has been scrutinized. The amount 
left to glean in these fields is inevitably diminished. For this and other 
reasons there is now a tendency to concentrate upon the message or 
meaning claimed for the book, the nature of the ‘ doctrine plus absconce ’ 
promised to the reader by the Prologue to Gargantua. The arguments 
put forward by the veteran Abel Lefranc, that La pemste secréte de Rabelais 
was nothing less than militant atheism, dominated the period between the 
two wars; since Lucien Febvre’s Le probléme de l’incroyance au XV Ie 
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sitcle: La religion de Rabelais, the fact of Rabelais’s religion has been accepted. 
It has still however to be defined, and this has engaged the attention of 
much post-war work on Rabelais, including that of Mr. M. A. Screech. 
In L’tvangtlisme de Rabelais: Aspects de Ja satire religieuse au XV Ie sitcle 
(Etudes rabelaisiennes, tome ii. Geneva: Librairie E. Droz, 1959) Mr. 
Screech considers in their theological and historical context the Biblical 
references in certain notable episodes of the romance, comparing the use 
made of them by Rabelais with the construction placed upon them by 
Erasmus, Luther, Melanchthon, Lefévre d’Etaples, Farel, and Calvin, 
and by their predecessors and their opponents. Under the headings 
‘La nature de la foi’, ‘Hoc fac, et vinces’, ‘@co6 cuveproi’, ‘Le 
conseil privé de Dieui ’, ‘ Le Dieu en terre ’, and ‘ Le Prince et l’Eglise ’, 
he elucidates and characterizes convincingly the trend of evangelical 
opinion expressed in the book. His conclusions throw light not only 
on the exegesis of Rabelais’s text, but on the various shades of evangelical 
conviction current then in France, some almost as hostile to Calvin as to 
the Sorbonne. Whether propaganda for his religious views was in 
fact Rabelais’s main purpose in creating the romance—that most strange 
and exuberant of masterpieces—is quite another matter. Barely more 
than a century ago, when Dr. Grantly was represented spending a morning 
ostensibly dedicated to sacred studies, he ‘ locked the door . . . took from 
a secret drawer a volume of Rabelais, and began to amuse himself with 
the witty mischief of Panurge’. The archdeacon was evidently unaware 
that he was reading a learned theologian and a fervent evangelist. Are 


we at the present day in danger of going to the opposite extreme ? 
Somerville College, Oxford ELIzABETH ARMSTRONG 


It was an admirable idea for Professor Sir Ronald Syme to deliver the 
Whidden Lectures (now published) at McMaster University on Colonial 
Elites: Rome Spain and the Americas (London: O.U.P., 1958. 7s. 6d.). 
While suggesting that the colonial establishments of Rome, Spain and 
England are worth comparing he disclaims any desire to force them into a 
common pattern. What interests him is, in Rome, the part played by 
the Spanish Romans in imperial history and he looks at Spanish America 
and English pre-revolutionary North America to see what comparable 
contributions colonial groups made to their homelands. The Spanish 
empire’s Creole aristocracy was not employed in the administration at a 
high level and seldom returned to play a part in Spain. Its bid for power 
disrupted the Empire. The English settlers further north did not behave 
so tidily. They had a good deal of training in government in their own 
settlements: they went to England for their education. But they did 
“ not play much part in government there—Professor Syme makes some 
play with might-have-beens—and their feeling of distinctness grew into a 
desire for complete freedom of action and a rebellion against restrictions 
on their political authority. The whole is told elegantly and with cross- 
references to Roman analogues: it will stimulate both ancient and modern 
historians. 


University of Liverpool Davip B. Quinn 
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In The Wisbech Stirs (1395-1598), edited by P. Renold (Catholic 
Record Society Publications vol. li. London: the Society, 1958) we 
are given a selection of thirty-eight documents relating to the quarrels 
among the imprisoned Catholic priests at Wisbech before the advent 
of the Archpriest controversy, which latter subject T. G. Law made his 
special study. Miss Renold has put a vast amount of labour into her 
editorial work, and often her many and elaborate annotations may seem 
more valuable than the documents they illuminate. Her introduction, 
in which she discusses the provenance of her documents, is interesting and 
significant. Many of them were once in Bancroft’s possession. Whether 
this opening phase to the more important disputes between Jesuits and 
Seculars deserved such elaborate documentation may perhaps be doubted. 
The squabbles at Wisbech between 1595 and 1598, though very human 
and of considerable interest for the light they throw on the Catholic 
mission at that time, were petty, wearisome, and unedifying, not to say 
disgraceful. One notes that, whereas for T. G. Law the secular priest 
Bagshaw emerged with more credit than the Jesuits, for Miss Renold 
the opposite is true. Perhaps she overstates her case. However, she 
has produced a volume, the usefulness of which, thanks to indefatigable 
enthusiasm, far exceeds the interest of her documents. 


Beaconsfield J. E. Neae 


Mr. William O’Sullivan has edited The Strafford Inquisition of County 
Mayo (Dublin: Stationery Office, 1958. 30s.) for the Irish Manuscripts 
Commission from a copy of the destroyed original belonging to the Royal 
Irish Academy. He also used an abstract in the British Museum 
(Harleian MS. 2048), though unfortunately he does not reproduce the totals 
of each proprietor’s holdings given there. The inquisition was taken 
in 1635 in preparation for the plantation of Connacht and gives details of 
the holdings of owners and reputed owners for the previous ten years in 
the traditional measures arranged under the baronies. It includes details 
of purchases, considerations and most interestingly of mortgages, many 
of them held by the merchants of Galway. The general impression is of 
a large number of small native Irish proprietors, though there were some 
large old English estates, notably those of the Dillons and the earl of 
Ormonde. The penetration of the new English was slight with the 
notable exceptions of the Binghams and the ubiquitous earl of Cork. 
None the less there seems to have been an active market in land. Mr. 
O’Sullivan has provided full indexes of persons and places. 


Trinity College, Oxford J. P. Coopzr 


‘Le XVIIe siécle rural ’ wrote Marc Bloch in 1942 ‘ est terra incognita’. 
Recent work by Jean Meuvret and Pierre Goubert of the Esole des Hautes 
Etudes has done much to remedy the situation but even so, a whole series 
of detailed regional studies will be needed before anything approaching a 
synthesis of the economic and social history of the French countryside 
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during the grand sitcle can be written. Marc Venard, Bourgeois et paysans 
au XVII® siécle (Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., 1957) is an avowedly modest 
contribution to this end. It is a dissertation for the dipléme d'études 
suptrieures prepared under the stimulus of Meuvret’s teaching, and is 
limited to soundings made regarding the part played by bourgeois 
landowners from Paris in four parishes of the plateau region to the south of 
Paris which opens on to the broad wheatlands of Beauce. Officials of 
the sovereign courts and financiers and merchants from the capital 
continued to acquire land during the seventeenth century as they had done 
during the two previous centuries. They did so at a rapid rate between 
1635 and 1648; thereafter, the ravages of the wars of the Fronde and the 
reconstruction demands of its aftermath imposed a halt until demand 
began to pick up again around 1672. Rarely do they seem to have made 
big purchases; they bought small strips as they became available, and 
then by means of exchange set up compact and balanced farms which 
they let on six or nine-year leases, reserving gardens, parks and woods 
for themselves. They actively participated in the running of their estates 
to the extent of choosing their tenants themselves, supervising leases, 
and joining in village life but beyond this, their vision and enterprise in 
agrarian matters was severely limited. Not only did they contribute 
nothing in the way of new agricultural ideas but were unimaginative 
and unco-operative in their relations with their tenant-farmers. The 
latter, who collected seigneurial dues and tithes in addition to farming, 
formed a sort of peasant dynasty, linked by a network of family relation- 
ships as strong as those of the bourgeoisie. Their landlords, however, 
merely squeezed the last sow out of them by seizing their livestock and 
crops and selling them by auction when they fell into arrears with their 
rents which frequently happened during the last third of the century. 
Any explanation of their attitude must await parallel investigation of 
their economic and financial condition and particularly of the history 
of credit operations at this period. But, in so far as agricultural develop- 
ments in the region are concerned, the significance of the farms lies in 
the opportunity they provided during the eighteenth century for those 
of their children who espoused the new agricultural theories to put them 
into practice. 


London School of Economics Avun Davies 


Professor Franklin L. Ford has provided in Strasbourg in Transition: 
1648-1789 (Harvard University Press; London: O.U.P., 1958. $53.) 
an exceptionally fascinating book. By his work on the French aristo- 
cracy after Louis XIV Mr. Ford was particularly well qualified to 
undertake an eighteenth-century study and he had the ingenious idea of 
concentrating on the development of one town where French influence 
became increasingly strong. The resulting book is a model of what 
general history can be. It includes a survey of Strasburg as an Imperial 
City, a dramatic political and military narrative of the annexation of the 
city by Louis XIV, an essay in the religious history of the town showing 
how Roman Catholicism increased its influence with the support of 
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France. There is a chapter on the economic life of the town and another 
on the social conditions. There is also a most interesting account of the 
impact of the French Revolution. One of the most successful chapters 
is on the literary history of the town which gives a vivid picture of 
conditions in the time of Goethe. The book has an admirable select 
bibliography and notes. It is a work of high scholarly standards which 
can be read with real enjoyment. It provides a vivid picture of conditions 
in a place which was on the frontier between France and Germany. It 
would be of real value to students of modern history if more studies of 
particular cities could be undertaken. 


Girton College, Cambridge Jean Lrnpsay 


The late Dr. S. C. Carpenter’s Ejghteenth-century Church and People 
(London: Murray, 1959. 358.) which appeared only a few months before 
the author’s death, fits neatly into the gap between his Church in England, 
1397-1688, and Church and People, 1789-1889. tis an admirable general 
account of an important period of English ecclesiastical history, written in 
an easy, almost conversational style which conceals much learning. The 
first five chapters provide a clear, sympathetic and well-balanced study of 
the period 1688-1714, and achieve the difficult task of doing full justice 
alike to the enlightened if rather worldly wisdom of the Whig and 
moderate Tory churchmen who supported the Revolution and to the 
misguided loyalty of the Non-jurors; to the supporters and to the 
opponents of Comprehension, and, most difficult of all, to both sides in the 
Convocation controversy. Two long chapters are devoted to the theo- 
logical controversies of the early eighteenth century—Deism, the Bangor- 
ian controversy and the Trinitarian controversy. These succinct and 
lucid accounts of difficult theological technicalities will be a boon to 
students. There are chapters on Methodism and Evangelicalism which 
bring out clearly the essential differences between Wesley and Whitefield, 
and between the Methodists and the ‘ Church ’ evangelicals; and there is 
a description of parish life, based mainly on the diaries of Woodforde and 
Cole and on bishops’ charges to the clergy in their dioceses. The book 
is illustrated throughout with copious and apt quotations from con- 
temporary sources. It is clear that Dr. Carpenter found much to dislike 
in the eighteenth-century church: the tone of the book is sometimes a 
little too parsonical, and he does less than justice to George III’s real 
efforts, in the early years of his reign, to prevent the making of ecclesiastical 
appointments, particularly to the episcopal bench, on purely political 
grounds. But in general he is scrupulously fair. Much work has been 
done of late years on this period of church history, and a number of 
monographs on particular bishops have been published. Of these Dr. 
Carpenter has made extensive use. His book is a most useful summing up 
of their main conclusions and should be widely read both by students and 
by general readers interested in church history but with no time to spare 
for the reading of specialist studies. 


University of Birmingham Mary RANSOME 
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Professor W. J. Eccles of the University of Alberta las produced in 
Frontenac, The Courtier Governor (Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1959. 
$6.50) an account of a critical phase in the history of France in North 
America which will supersede as an authority Parkman’s Count Frontenac 
and New France under Louis XIV published over eighty yearsago. Parkman 
wrote at a time when men still lived who had known savage America. 
The memory was still green of the awful power of the continent and its 
people, which European men had penetrated, seized and subdued. 
Parkman was a careful historian, but he wrote about something wonderful 
and heroic, and the magnitude of the stage his people walked gave to their 
characters a dimension larger than the life we know. Dr. Eccles’s book is 
a product of another age and newer methods focused upon the day to day 
details of life, organized and presented in terms of economic and admini- 
strative understanding. He has studied a wider range of sources than 
Parkman, and he has had the advantage of years of work by many students 
on the economic and social factors in European colonization and com- 
mercial activity in America. In Dr. Eccles’s hands Frontenac emerges 
from the documents in the colonial series of the Archives Nationales and 
the Mélanges Colbert in the Bibliothéque Nationale as a skilful but nearly 
worthless courtier: greedy, quarrelsome, dishonest, and frequently 
wrong. He wasa better man with a pen than a sword, and more endowed 
with luck than brains. Dr. Eccles skilfully presents a detailed account of 
Frontenac’s persistent betrayal of the intelligent realism of Colbert and 
his successors, who sought to build a French bastion in North America 
strong because it was economically viable and capable of matching in its 
vitality and the variety of its activities the English colonies on the Atlantic 
seaboard. Colbert was insistent upon the necessity of husbanding the 
scanty labour power of Canada for agricultural and industrial purposes. 
Not from larger wisdom but from greed and vanity, Frontenac lent his 
influence to dissipating the energy of the colony in the fur trade and in 
continental expansion. The result was, like its author, magnificent and 
stupid. Dr. Eccles has not altered the main outlines of this phase of 
Canadian history, but he has revealed with convincing detail the improvi- 
dent origins of the policy of active expansion which in the end destroyed 
France in America. 


University of Birmingham H. S, Ferns 


The third edition of Sir Charles Petrie’s The Jacobite Movement (London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1959. 35s.) adds something to its predecessors, 
but not much. The author has made use of the diary of Berwick’s 
eldest son and what he quotes from this contains a number of interesting 
statements, though none is of the, first importance and some are question- 
able. Apart from this feature, the latest edition of Sir Charles’s book 
contains firstly, renewed expressions of opinions that he has already 
uttered and that will not surprise those who have any acquaintance 
with his writings; secondly, it contains a narrative of events that is 
seldom as clear or as full as could be wished and one, moreover, that 
shows signs of inadequate revision. A good part of what Sir Charles 
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has attempted has been very much better done by Professor G. H. Jones 
in his Main Stream of Jacobitism (noticed ante, \xx, 672). That work, 
indeed, ignored several important questions. It cannot be said that 
Sir Charles Petrie has given them the consideration they need. 


University College, London Mark A. THOMSON 


The theme of Dr. Emanuel Rostworowski’s O Polska Korone Polityka 
Francji w latach 1723-1733 (Wroctaw-Cracow: Polska Akademia Nauk, 
1958) is the efforts of French envoys to promote the cause of Stanistaw 
Leszczyfski in the declining years of Augustus II. Dr. Rostworowski 
does not seem to understand that French diplomacy had to advertise 
Louis XV’s connection with Poland by his marriage to Leszczyriski’s 
daughter in order to enhance its value and that much of French activity 
was devoted merely to preventing Leszczyfiski’s claims from lapsing by 
default. The reader will suspect when he learns that Ostermann thought 
the matter premature in March 1729 (p. 148) and that Chauvelin had the 
same opinion in January 1730 (p. 151) that he has read a recitation of the 
incidental reports and appreciations by which French diplomats earned 
their bread and butter. No doubt in the quiet years French envoys 
learned a great deal about Polish politics, which contained unexpected 
pitfalls, especially when a leading French supporter, Gosiewski, bishop of 
Smolensk, drew blood by hurling first a glass and then a bottle at 
Zienkowicz, the royal nominee for the vacant bishopric of Vilna, and thus 
bought down on his own head a papal threat of excommunication. The 
author’s detailed treatment of French activity is valuable in as far as it 
illustrates the deterioration of Polish public life into a scramble for the 
spoils, the supporters of Leszczytiski being no more than a reversionary 
interest. The claim that ‘ at home [i.e. in Poland] the ground was well 
prepared by French diplomacy for the election of Leszczyfiski’ (p. 322) 
would seem to be directly contradicted by the evidence the author pro- 
duces. The great international difficulty, moreover, as the author admits, 
was the refusal of Russia, even the Russia of the Empress Anna, to tolerate 
a French puppet on the throne of Poland, especially one who had once been 
a Swedish puppet, for this would have raised possibilities of an alliance of 
Poland, Sweden and Turkey against both Russia and Austria. French 
statesmen could hardly have imagined, whatever their diplomatic agents 
professed to think, that Leszczyfiski could ever have been upheld as king 
of Poland. The author regretfully concludes (p. 328) that Cardinal 
Fleury, only a very shadowy figure in this book, was no Napoleon and 
that France’s eastern policy was a failure, but Fleury won Lorraine for 
France and Napoleon I dug a grave for his army in Russia in 1812. 
Dr. Rostworowski’s measurement of success, like many of his judgments, 
seems open to question. 


Queen Mary College, London R. F. Leste 


In his Possibilities of Economie Progress (Cambridge: University Press, 
1959. 325. 6d.), Professor A. J. Youngson has written an interesting 
book which risks falling between stools, for it has been written for 
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economists, historians and practical administrators. It is to be hoped 
that historians will not leave it entirely to the economists and administra- 
tors. The industrialization of under-developed countries has been one 
of the most powerful influences at work upon economic thought since 
the war, if only because it has forced the economists to develop their views 
upon the theory of economic change. But it has also begun to transform 
the interpretation of economic history. The analysis of economic change 
throws a strong light backward upon past as well as present societies; 
and by the same token, past experience presumably has something to 
contribute to the handling of current problems. The hope that it may 
contribute was the origin of the book. Dr. Youngson is very fair with 
his readers. He sets out at the beginning the serious objections which 
can be raised to the idea that we can possibly know what economic 
progress is, that we can measure it when known, or that we can explain it 
when measured. These early chapters on the theory of economic change 
and the theory of economic welfare enshrine, one cannot help thinking, a 
Cambridge tradition of scepticism which makes it almost impossible for 
anyone who has been subjected to it ever to be dogmatic about economic 
progress, whether as to its meaning or its statistical verification or its 
causes. But Dr. Youngson is not content with scepticism, however 
justified. He comes down in favour of the view that there is some sense 
in a discussion of the nature and conditions of economic progress. He 
makes the transition accordingly to what is the main object of the book, 
to compare different historical experiences of economic progress so as to 
try to discover whether or not they possess any important causative 
factors in common. His four cases of economic progress are Great 
Britain in the classic age of Industrial Revolution between 1750 and 1800, 
Sweden from 1850 to 1880, Denmark between 1865 and 1900 and the 
Southern United States from 1929 to 1954. Through the development 
of these four countries at key-periods in their modern economic history 
certain main strands are pursued and disentangled. They are, in par- 
ticular, the sources of innovation in invention and new knowledge, the 
supply of enterprise, and the economics of large-scale production. 
Historians ought to find a great deal of interest in these historical chapters, 
even if one wonders a little whether a different choice of countries 
might not have been even more illuminating—would not the economic 
history of Germany, for example, point even more sharply some of the 
questions asked by Dr. Youngson in his early chapters, to say nothing of 
some of the doubts he raises? Perhaps there is not in England the 
comparative systematic treatment of European economic development in 
the nineteenth century which would make it possible to do what Dr. 
Youngson wishes to do. But it is less the details of the discussion than 
its methods, the deliberate attempt to bring theory to bear upon history 
and history upon theory, which ought to be stimulating and instructive 
to students. The final chapters present some general conclusions and 
some suggestions about economic policy. Dr. Youngson’s final con- 
clusion is: ‘We are constantly reminded that sustained economic de- 
velopment takes capital, that it takes entrepreneurs, that it takes 
“know-how ”’, that it takes mobility. But we should not allow ourselves 
to forget that whatever else it takes, it certainly takes time.’ He thinks 
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that some modern countries are attempting greater economic feats than 
the European lands of the nineteenth century on more slender resources, 
moral, intellectual and material; and he wonders what their history is 
likely to be. 


University of Birmingham W. H. B. Courr 


A new volume in the Indian Records Series has appeared: Fort 
William: India House Correspondence and other contemporary papers relating 
thereto (Public Series); vol. ii: 2777-7759, ed. H. N. Sinha (Delhi: 
Government of India, 1957. 29s. 6d). It follows the lines laid down in 
earlier publications, and is a welcome addition to them. Its first 171 
pages are taken up with the letters received in Bengal from the Court of 
Directors and written by them between the beginning of 1757 and the end 
of 1759; the remaining 291 pages contain the letters sent by the Council 
of Fort William, and its Select Committee (together with some written 
by Robert Clive, William Watts, and Major Kilpatrick) to the Court of 
Directors and its Secret Committee during the same period. The fact that, 
owing to the slowness of communications, the two sides of the Correspon- 
dence do not match very closely is inconvenient for the scholar wishing to 
follow the sequence of events, but it is an inconvenience that is unavoid- 
able, and it has the advantage of making clear how much of the difficulties 
of the Company in controlling events from afar was due to just this 
problem. The editor could, however, do something to mitigate this 
inconvenience if he would indicate the date of receipt of each letter. For 
instance we know from the Directors’ General Letter of 11 November 
1757 that their previous letter of 3 August 1757 (printed on pp. 38-43) 
was lost when the ship carrying it was captured by a privateer. The 
copy here printed is presumably that sent with the letter of 11 November, 
a letter which made some modifications in its political clauses. Though 
the letter of 3 August was lost, however, an abstract of it had been given 
to the Captain of the ship, who, after the crew were released at Vigo, 
took it to India by the overland route. It is here printed on pages 43-4 
so it certainly arrived; but it would seem from the Council’s letter of 
28 August 1758 (p. 319) that it had not been received by the time the 
Directors’ General Letter of 11 November was received. The years 
covered by this volume were ones of great importance in the history of 
Bengal and for the rise of the British power in India. They have been 
studied in detail and, for the first eight months of 1757, can be supple- 
mented by the second volume of S. C. Hill’s Bengal in 1756-1757 (1905). 
It was not therefore to be expected that they would bring to light much 
new information on major issues—though Dr. Sinha uses them in his 
introduction to refute Hill’s contention that the underlying cause of the 
overthrow of Sira jud-Davlah was ‘ the discontent of the Hindus towards 
the Muhammadan Government’. They are useful, however, in filling 
in the details of well-known stories and in emphasizing less well-known 
aspects of the economic and political scene. The introduction is balanced 
and careful, there are lists of persons, a few notes, chiefly identifying 
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individuals, a select bibliography and a number of interesting and well- 
chosen illustrations. 


Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford Lucy SuTHERLAND 


Professor Eric Stokes’s The English Utilitarians and India (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1959. 458.) contains three discontinuous parts. The first 
(pp. 1-80) describes the language used by East India company officials in 
discussing problems of government between 1757 and about 1820. The 
second (pp. 81-233) is a closely argued and highly impressive analysis 
of the application of utilitarian doctrine to land revenue legislation, to 
legal reform and to the development of the central government between 
1820 and about 1840. Finally there is a stimulating but general account 
of the subsequent influence of utilitarian doctrine upon the Government of 
India and of Indian experience upon utilitarian doctrine which would have 
been better if utilitarianism had been set in its place beside other doctrines 
which influenced English political thinking in the second half of the 
century. The most striking features of the whole work are Dr. Stokes’s 
masterly grasp of the practical implications of utilitarian principles and his 
energy in displaying the theological zeal with which legislation was sub- 
jected to them. One could wish that Dr. Stokes had shown persons 
conflicting as well as principles, but no one who has used the India Office 
archives will fail in admiration for the skill with which he has got out of 
them what he wanted. Two criticisms must be made. Utilitarianism 
was for two or three generations one of the doctrines through which 
many who would have had no opportunity to exercise political power in 
Britain found their bearings at all levels in governing a country about 
which they knew little. They got their bearings partly from their own 
experience and from what their superiors told them, partly also from what 
they learnt in England. Yet Dr. Stokes only once mentions Haileybury 
and there is no account of the teaching given in universities and schools 
or of the popular literature read by company and government officials 
in India. Secondly there is no discussion of the consequences of 
utilitarian doctrine and really no consideration of India itself. Dr. 
Stokes, writing as an apologist for British rule, insists on the high inten- 
tions of those who governed: but, while no one can doubt that James 
Mill, Sir Charles Trevelyan and Macaulay, for example, were moved by 
high (though radical) intentions, to make any serious assessment of 
utilitarianism in India it is necessary to discuss its consequences. This 
would be true of any political doctrine but with utilitarianism (which 
is a doctrine about consequences) it is essential. Did the utilitarians know 
anything worth knowing about India? Did utilitarian legislation merely 
scratch the surface of Indian society? or did its economic and educational 
policies contribute to the disorders which may be seen in India at the 
turn of the present century? ‘These are questions which require greater 
knowledge of India than any English historian has and which Indian 
historians seem unwilling to consider. Obviously Dr. Stokes could not 
answer them, but he could have thrown a good deal more light upon 
utilitarianism itself if he had recognized that they need to be asked. 


Cambridge Maurice CowLinc 
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Students of American history are already heavily in debt to Professor 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Senior, of Harvard. This is particularly true 
of eighteenth-century specialists, for his study of The Colonial Merchants 
and the American Revolution (1918). The indebtedness is now all the 
gteater with the publication of his Pre/ude to Independence, the newspaper 
war on Britain 1764-1776 (New York: Knopf, 1958. $6). Dr. 
Schlesinger makes plain that the revolution was, among other things, the 
work of skilful editors and journalists, practically all of whom were 
Whigs. The thesis is not, of course, a novel one. As one of the first 
historians of the revolution put it in 1789, ‘In establishing American 
independence, the pen and the press had a merit equal to that of the sword ’. 
(David Ramsay, The History of the American Revolution, Philadelphia 
1789, ii. 319). The careers of Franklin, John and Sam Adams and 
Hamilton were from the first bound up with the use of journals and tracts. 
The merit of the book is that the role of the press is now as carefully 
assessed as are the other ‘ levers of propaganda ’, to use Dr. Schlesinger’s 
own phrase, and that evidence is furnished here that confirms existing 
views. It is clear, for instance, that the Stamp Act was seen by editors as 
a blow at themselves and therefore, for them, a blow at ‘ freedom’. 
Printers and editors had been from the first—as again Franklin’s career 
shows—advocates and creators of federalism: it was continentalism 
and revolution that got through along with the mails in the decade before 
1776. It is equally clear that, sympathetic to radicalism though the 
press might be, the Tea Party was outside Boston a chilling ceremony. 
It lost the radicals support both in the other colonies and in Britain. But 
with the British Intolerable Acts, editors and radicals could relax and 
rejoice, conspire and write and plot again. And the freedom they won 
included, says Dr. Schlesinger, that rich freedom of utterance that has 
characterized American democracy ever since. He has given us an 
admirably organized and admirably written study. Our gratitude is in 
no way lessened by the nagging doubt that perhaps he has not been 
quite fair—any more than were contemporaries—to James Rivington, 
the Tory editor of the New York Gazetteer, or to other Tory pamphleteers. 
There were not many of them, of course. But the freedom that the 
Whigs fought for did not include freedom of opinion for Tories. Free- 
dom is always apt to be less free than freedom thinks. 


University of Glasgow EsMOoND WRIGHT 


When a leading novelist takes to writing history, one may expect 
the almost inevitable amateurishness partly to be compensated by a life- 
giving touch, and as much may be said of Miss E. Arnot Robertson’s 
encounter with the ravaged fragments of Jamaica’s Vice-Admiralty 
records, with which she has composed a sort of dialogue in The Spanish 
Town Papers: Some Sidelights om the American War of Independence (London: 
The Cresset Press, 1959. 21s). She is sensitive, in a Carlyean way, to 
the tantalizing glimpses into forgotten human lives and unfinished 
business which a bundle of prize papers anywhere is likely to afford. 
The trouble with them, as material for any history but that of the process 
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of capture and trial itself, is the difficulty of generalizing from haphazard 
samples. No such reservation has impeded Miss Arnot Robertson’s 
freedom of commentary on whatever document happens to catch her 
imagination. Her method is to quote from such documents, often 
extensively and always in italics, and allow them to suggest how she shall 
expatiate on such matters as the conduct of the prize court, the vicissi- 
tudes of its records, the ruthlessness of captors, and the pathos of an 
interrupted voyage. There are useful details on a few points—seamen’s 
wages, captured negroes, house-rents in Curagoa—and a few documents 
worth having—a prize agent’s expenses voucher, the 1697 table of court 
fees, and a specimen agreement between the master and crew of a Rhode 
Island sloop in 1777. There are suggestive hints of the high prices paid 
by Americans at war for ships in bad condition, and of the embarrassment 
caused by the wartime stop on the supply of printed sailing directions 
from England. But there is no systematic exploration of these matters, 
no sign that the author is remotely aware of what has already been written 
about the prize courts or the American war, and consequently no attempt 
to deal seriously with the law and economics of her subject, or to situate 
it in the context of this and earlier wars. Simple mistakes and half-truths 
are naturally not infrequent. Thus the naval scales for division of prize 
money are loosely said to have been laid down ‘ by tradition ’ (p. 62), and 
there is a tendency to equate prize sales with condemnations (pp. 59, 97). 
Liverpool is alleged to have been trading with the enemy on the strength 
of a voyage for South Carolina or New York at a time when both were 
occupied by British arms (p. 115); Bordeaux and La Rochelle to have 
been the chief French slaving ports (p. 132). Whether Bermuda was in 
straits for food in 1779 is flatly stated to be ‘ not known’ (p. 119). In all, 
this volume is too slender for its subject, yet too long for the interest which 
its compiler has been able to extract from it, in spite of her quick and 
compassionate eye for ‘ the life which leaps out of the pages from people 
so long dead ’ (p. 46). 


University of Southampton J. S. Bromuey 


The Champlain Society have now published the second of the four 
volumes required to contain the diary of Simeon Perkins, one of His 
Majesty’s Yankees who flourished in Liverpool, Nova Scotia, from his 
arrival there in 1762 until his death in 1812. The Diary of Simeon 
Perkins (Toronto: The Champlain Society, 1958) edited with an intro- 
duction by Dr. D. C. Harvey and with notes by Dr. C. Bruce Fergusson, 
covers the years 1780-9. When the volume commences Perkins was a 
leading man in the town: the Proprietors’ Clerk, Town Clerk and County 
Treasurer, Lieutenant-Colonel of the Queen’s County militia, representa- 
tive in the Legislative Assembly and a leading merchant, ship-builder, 
lumberman, fisherman, farmer and organizer of privateering ventures. 
In June 1780, he was appointed deputy Register of the Court of Vice 
Admiralty. While busy with these numerous public and private con- 
cerns Perkins experienced deep religious turmoil which led him by way 
of the New Lights from the Congregationalism of his forefathers to 
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Methodism. It should also be added that during the period of this 
volume he fathered five of the eight children of his second marriage. 
Quite clearly the American revolutionaries did not monopolize the 
vitality of North America at this time. Although Perkins lived in a 
revolutionary age, occupied many public offices and had family connections 
across the political lines drawn by revolution, his diary suggests that 
political abstractions and personalities were of little concern to him. In 
his diary he recorded the weather, the comings and goings of ships (in 
many of which he had a part interest), the cutting of hay, the digging 
of ground, the taking of fish, the illnesses of his neighbours and very 
occasionally momentous news such as the peace with France and the 
new-born United States of America. Even his religious ideas were 
seldom explicitly discussed and the reader is obliged to deduce his 
religious development from his comments on the various preachers whom 
he heard and upon books which he read such as A Serious Call to the Holy 
Life and Huntington’s treatise on Universal Salvation. 1n spite of the dry, 
matter-of-fact record Perkins left of his life, there emerges from its 
pages the picture of a man and a community which worked, prayed 
and grew, intimately involved in the processes of nature, unselfconscious 
and healthy. 


University of Birmingham H. S. Ferns 


Volume xv of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, edited by Julian P. Boyd 
and William H. Gaines, Jr. (Princeton University Press, London: 
O.U.P., 1958. 80s.) at last sees the end of Jefferson’s five years as minister 
of the United States in France and brings him back to his own country. 
This seems an appropriate moment to review, however briefly, Jefferson’s 
own conception of his mission and the extent to which he may be said 
to have succeeded. There is no doubt that from the start he commanded 
the respect, and even the affection, of most French men and women with 
whom he came in contact, more particularly those of the liberal-aristocratic 
school symbolized by Lafayette, though even Mirabeau—with whose 
aims he was completely out of sympathy—did not actually attack him, 
in spite of his flat refusal to let his name be used for a party-political 
purpose during this summer. Yet unlike many diplomats who become 
too attached to the country in which they serve Jefferson never felt 
that passion for the French which he reserved for his own countrymen. 
He greatly preferred them to the English, but that was not saying very 
much, and so far from accepting them as teachers he evidently regarded 
them as pupils. Indeed the dominant note throughout his mission was 
that of the consul-general rather than the minister—namely one of 
protecting American interests and individuals and of ‘ selling” America 
and American products to the French. There was surprisingly little in 
him of the expert diplomatic observer and reporter—though news of this 
sort was eagerly awaited at home—and indeed most of his comments on 
the European scene throughout these five years were hasty, superficial and 
evidently founded on little more than hearsay. Even the tremendous 
drama of the French revolution failed to impress him in its early stages 
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to the point of thinking that perhaps he ought not to be in quite such a 
hurry to get home. As late as 10 May he told Washington ‘there has 
never been a moment at which the presence of a minister here could be so 
well dispensed with ’, and it was not until the second half of July that 
he wrote to Richard Price about ‘ this astonishing train of events’ and 
to Madison that ‘ this scene is too interesting to be left at present ’"—an 
opinion which he confirmed shortly afterwards in a more official letter 
to John Jay. By this time he was in fact sending home detailed ‘ apprecia- 
tions’ and eyewitness accounts of the situation of a quality which Jay 
had not received before, and his growing emotional involvement becomes 
clear in that curious paper, ‘ The Earth belongs in Usufruct to the Living ’ 
—nominally advising Madison about what American policy should be 
but actually defending the practice of expropriation in revolutionary 
France. None the less, though he was often pressed to intervene, his 
attitude towards the contending French parties remained correctly and 
diplomatically aloof: thus whatever share he had in drawing up Lafayette’s 
Declaration of Rights was purely verbal and cannot be precisely brought 
home to him. One other event of this historic summer must have given 
Jefferson great pleasure—namely the volte face of the United States’ 
bankers and financial agents in Amsterdam, Messrs. Willink, Van Stap- 
horst and Hubbard, which released a plentiful supply of funds and enabled 
Jefizrson to meet various debts of honour before leaving, of which the 
most important was the arrears of salary due to French officers who had 
fought in the American forces during the war of independence. It is 
commonly thought—and may have been believed by Jefferson himself— 
that this change of heart was caused by the new federal congress’ ‘ prompt 
attention to a revenue bill ’, which is always said to have restored American 
credit, but the editors point out in an illuminating footnote that ‘ the 
bankers’ shrewd appraisal of the revolutionary situation in Europe, 
which promised to close that continent to profitable investment for some 
time to come and to make advisable a new estimate of the opportunities 
lying in America, was perhaps the decisive factor’. Messrs. Willink, 
Van Staphorst and Hubbard were in fact much more accurate and realistic 
than Jefferson in their view of what was going on in France and of its 
probable repercussions far outside that country, for as Otto, the French 
minister at New York, observed in a highly professional despatch which 
is the subject of another interesting footnote, Jefferson on his arrival 
at Norfolk, Va., on 23 November 1789, had no idea of the excitement 
which his coming would arouse. He had no intention of immediately 
proceeding to New York or of officially giving an up-to-date account of 
the revolution after his remarkably quick transatlantic passage until he 
was peremptorily ordered by the President to do so, nor did he make 
up his mind for several weeks (and in this he could not be hurried) 
whether to accept or to refuse the offer of the new secretaryship of state 
which he found awaiting him. Yet it cannot be said that he had been an 
unsuccessful minister; on the contrary, according to his own lights and 
within his own self-imposed limitations he had done extremely well, 
and that was certainly the opinion of his contemporaries. This volume 
also contains nearly a hundred pages of supplementary documents 
relating to the years 1772-89. Few of these appear to be of any great 
importance, though there is an interesting group of family letters filling 
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several lacunae for the years 1784-7, and also the long and tortuous 
story, now given in full detail from 1770 to 1790, of the debt to the 
Bristol firm of Farell and Jones. Jefferson inherited this debt from his 
father-in-law and was still trying to pay it off as late as 1795; indeed his 
scrupulousness in this respect differed greatly from the attitude of many 
of his countrymen and does him the greatest credit as a man of honour. 
We now await with great interest his transmogrification into the first 
American secretary of state in the succeeding volume. 


University College, Cardiff ANTHONY STEEL 


Miss Elizabeth J. Sherwood is solely responsible for the second ‘ throw- 
away” index to some early volumes of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson 
(Princeton University Press. London: O.U.P., 1958. 16s.). This 
index covers vols. vii—xii (1784-8) only. In response to criticism there 
have been two changes of method since the index to vols. i-vi appeared. 
In the first place subheads have been arranged alphabetically instead of by 
paging; while secondly the headings themselves are now arranged in the 
library style (that is, by treating the word as a unit and following it 
immediately with all its compounds and derivatives) instead of by the 
strict dictionary method, which uses only the initial letter as the master- 
unit. As the compiler observes, ‘no system is perfect’, but these two 
changes do seem to make for greater ease of reference. Further comments 
are still invited, so that the permanent index, when it finally appears, 
may be as fool-proof as possible. This being so, one might perhaps be 
forgiven for hoping that the final arrangement of the subheads will be 
chronological, although this will obviously be impossible until the whole 
series is complete, if only because additional material for the early years 
is still being discovered and some of it has already been published out of 
place at the end of volume xv. 


University College, Cardiff ANTHONY STEEL 


Professor R. A. Preston of the Royal Military College of Canada has 
edited the third volume in the documentary series on the history of 
Ontario sponsored by the Government of Ontario under the direction of 
The Champlain Society. Kingston Before the War of 1812 (Toronto: The 
Champlain Society, 1959) brings together the principal known docu- 
mentary material on the establishment of Kingston, beginning with the 
plans of General Haldimand in 1778 to establish a defensive base at the 
entrance to the St. Lawrence river. Following the defeat of the French, 
Fort Frontenac had fallen into ruins both as a military and trading base. 
The need to protect the line of communications westwards against the 
American revolutionary forces brought about a rebirth. The revived 
military establishment was located not at Kingston, but on Carleton 
Island near the southern shore of Lake Ontario where it flows into the St. 
Lawrence. The terms of the preliminaries of peace in 1782 suggested 
that Carleton Island might not remain British territory. This, together 
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with the urgent need to find places of settlement for the United Empire 
Loyalists, led to the re-establishment of a base in the same spot as the 
French fortress. The influx of farmers who commenced clearing the 
forests, planting grain and raising hogs and cattle soon transformed 
Kingston from a military base into a commercial centre. At first, furs 
were the most important commodity in the trade through Kingston to 
Montreal and to Europe, but within a matter of five years, they were 
beginning to yield in importance to potash, salted pork, flour, and wheat. 
By 1802 the Kingston merchants were considering the implications of a 
poor British harvest for their own operations. Dr. Preston’s volume is 
not, however, exclusively concerned with military and commercial 
matters. The records concerning religion and education are both 
abundant and interesting. The Church of England through the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel played a leading part in developing the 
religious and intellectual life of the new community even though it is 
evident that the majority of the settlers were not in fact Anglicans. The 
Rev. John Stuart, the founder of the Church at Kingston combined a 
number of talents: an undogmatic faith; a mild temper; a firm belief in 
his own authority; practical capacities as a farmer and gardener; and 
political and social tact. He and the leading merchant, Richard Cart- 


wright, laid the foundations of sound secondary education in the new 
settlement. 


University of Birmingham H. S. Ferns 


The Nene Zircher Zeitung might well be taken as the representative 
of the European bourgeois spirit at its best, individualistic and liberal 
in its politics, capitalist in its economics, socially conservative, patrician 
rather than democratic in its sympathies, stiff, sober, sometimes dull, 
never light-minded or vulgar, highly responsible and very well informed. 
No newspaper in the world has a higher reputation and, if it is not at all 
obvious why the Oxford University Press should publish Professor 
Elizabeth Wiskemann’s slim commemorative volume, A Great Swiss 
Newspaper, The Story of the Neue Ziircher Zeitung (London: O.U.P., 1959. 
18s.) at the present time, no one who reads it can fail to be impressed by 
the consistency and courage with which its editors have defended the 
N.Z.Z.’s integrity. For all its interest in international affairs, the N.Z.Z. 
bears as characteristic a stamp of Zurich as the Gwardian does of Man- 
chester. Since its foundation in 1780 it has taken a forceful and often 
controversial part in cantonal and federal politics. Although only 
briefly treated by Miss Wiskemann, its attitude on confessional questions, 
in the conflicts between French- or German-speaking Switzerland or on 
constitutional and fiscal issues provide some of the most interesting 
pages in the book. Switzerland’s geographical position at the heart of 
Europe, the fact that her people speak three of Europe’s leading languages 
and their determination to preserve their neutrality have given the Swiss 
a highly practical interest in foreign affairs, and the N.Z.Z.’s foreign 
correspondence has long been justly famed. The rise of Nazism put the 
paper’s liberalism to a severe test. Apart from the strong ties which 
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German-speaking Switzerland had with Germany, every kind of pressure 
was put on the Swiss by the Nazis to curb the critical reports and com- 
ments of the N.Z.Z. Undeterred, its editors were among the first to 
describe the true character of Hitler’s regime and maintained their 
independent attitude even when Switzerland was entirely surrounded by 
German-controlled territory. If there is one reflection induced by Miss 
Wiskemann’s study, it is the value and the responsibility of the handful 
of papers which maintain the standards of the N.Z.Z. Upon them rests 
the task of keeping the free world informed and in no small part of arousing 
its conscience. Sickened as he may well be by the spectacle of the popular 
newspapers, it is salutary for the reader to be reminded of the indis- 
pensable value of a responsible free press and it is no criticism of Miss 
Wiskemann to add that one reviewer at least would have been delighted 
to have been offered a far fuller history of the Newe Zarcher Zeitung than 
the present brief account affords. 


St. Catherine’s Society, Oxford ALAN BULLOCK 


New Zealand’s history is so short that Dr. Keith Sinclair in his new 
volume in the Pelican History of the World, A History of New Zealand 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1959. 4s. 6d.) can treat his subject 
in considerable detail. The book is stimulating and well-written and in 
the chapters on the Maori wars and their origins and on the state ex- 
periments of the ’nineties Dr. Sinclair’s own researches enable him to 
make new contributions to our knowledge. His interpretations on 
particular points, however, will not always command assent. He takes 
his views or. the early Polynesian voyages from Mr. Andrew Sharp’s 
book, which has not emerged unscathed from expert criticism. In 
reaction against the ascription of the colonization of New Zealand mainly 
to Gibbon Wakefield, Dr. Sinclair emphasizes the importance of commerce 
and settlement before 1840 and the continuity of settlement in the north. 
There is no harm in this: but it is misleading to mention (p. 39) that 
‘ the cargoes of the American ships which called at the Bay of Islands in 
1839 were estimated to be worth $1,636,335” without explaining that 
these cargoes were mainly whale-oil: and in noting that in 1854 ‘ there 
were nearly 12,000 in Auckland, the first unsystematic colony, and only 
20,000 in the five planned settlements ’ (p. 97), he omits to mention the 
military pensioner settlements near Auckland, which were planned 
and contributed about 2,000 colonists. If it did nothing else, the New 
Zealand Company corrected the Australian tendency to overgrown 
capitals and neglected out-districts. Five of the six provinces established 
by the Constitution Act of 1852 owed their origin, directly or indirectly, 
to Wakefield, and this achievement, which it would be hard to parallel 
in the history of British colonization, has left a deep mark on the history 
of New Zealand. So much so that it is perverse of Dr. Sinclair to say of 
Sir George Grey (p. 79) that ‘the shape of New Zealand life in the 
nineteenth century owed more to him than to any other individual ’. 
Sir George Grey influenced, more than any other man, the attitude of 
the Maoris to the colonists and tailored the constitution to fit colonial 
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measurements; but however much they departed from Wakefield’s 
principles they remained in a real sense Wakefield colonists. The chief 
criticism of Dr. Sinclair’s treatment of the Maori war period is that he 
dismisses the gold rushes, so important in the development of the South 
Island, in half a paragraph; and his tendency to look at the South Island 
through a telescope from Auckland is also apparent in his statement 
(p. 162) that ‘the Liberal movement was largely the creation of Sir 
George Grey’. As a national movement perhaps it was; but the liberal 
land policies largely originated in the Otago Provincial Council and the 
first political leader who ‘ appealed directly to the masses’ was James 
Macandrew in his return to the superintendency of Otago in 1867. Dr. 
Sinclair’s summing up of Seddon and his era is shrewd, though Hall-Jones 
might well be given credit for the pensions scheme and Hogben for free 
places in secondary schools. When he comes to more recent times, as a 
politically minded New Zealander with a gift for dramatization and 
telling phrases, he tends to exaggerate contrasts when as a serious his- 
torian he should be looking for continuities. Of the situation in 1932-3, 
for instance, he writes (p. 254): ‘Imperial co-operation had proved a 
broken reed . . . Within a few years New Zealand economic policy 
was to swing from an exaggerated devotion to imperialism and inter- 
nationalism to a forlorn aspiration for autarky’. But the policies of 
the Labour Government with its guaranteed price, its Marketing De- 
partment and its import controls were a natural development from the 
meat export control and dairy export control introduced by the Massey 
Government. It is also misleading to represent Downie Stewart, what- 
ever may be said of Massey, as deprecating discussion of the raison 
@’ étre of the British Commonwealth: he was closely associated with the 
Round Table movement which existed for that very purpose. In short, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, Dr. Sinclair’s book has faults of proportion and 
emphasis; but it is nevertheless a scholarly introduction to New Zealand 
history, generally accurate and never dull. 


University of Otago W. P. Morrexi 


M. Joseph Valynseele has followed up his genealogical study of 
the marshals of the First French Empire (1957, crowned by the French 
Academy) with a similar admirably arranged and handsomely produced 
work on Les Princes et Ducs du Premier Empire non Maréchaux, leur famille et 
leur descendance (Paris: chez l’auteur, 10 rue des Deux Gares, Paris X, 1959. 
3,000 fr.). There were sixteen of these personages: Arrighi de Casanova, 
Cambacérés, Caulaincourt, Emmerich de Dalberg, Decrés, Duroc, 
Fouché, Gaudin, Girard (whose dukedom of Ligny M. Valynseele has 
good reason to question), Junot, Lebrun, Maret, Nompére de Champagny, 
Regnier, Savary, and Talleyrand. The notice of each begins with a 
chronological table of the main dates in his career and with a comment 
on his published writings, if any. Then follow the particulars of his 
ancestors, his brothers and sisters, if any, and his direct descendants or 
collateral heirs down to the present day. Much of this genealogical 
information is of course to be found in the A/manach de Gotha and else- 
where. The particular utility of M. Valynseele’s work lies in the way in 
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which he has grouped these men together so that their family fortunes 
may be compared and in the valuable footnotes which terminate each 
notice and enrich it with a wealth of explanatory and precisely documented 
detail. On the whole, as M. Marcel Dunan points out in his intro- 
duction, compared with the descendants of the marshals, the families 
traced here exhibit a relative homogeneity. Sooner or later the des- 
cendants of the ‘new men’ among the sixteen contract alliances with 
members of the older nobility and when they leave France it is largely to 
move among the Radziwills and Potockis, the Rospigliosis, the Actons 
and the Bielkes and their like. Within its limits M. Valynseele’s book is 
a most useful contribution to social history. 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge J. P. T. Bury 


In recent years the official archives of the Middle East have been thrown 
open to historians. Collections of state papers, of varying extent and 
value, exist in Istanbul, Cairo, Beirut, Tunis, Khartoum and elsewhere. 
Of these, the Egyptian archives were the first to be arranged in a satis- 
factory way and opened for general use, thanks to the interest of King 
Fuad, a cultivated monarch with pious feelings towards his ancestors. 
Mr. Richard Hill’s study of Egypt in the Sudan 1820-1881 (London: 
O.U.P., 1959. 258.) is one of the small but growing number of books 
based on careful use of the Egyptian papers, although he has also read 
everything written on the Sudan in Arabic and Turkish as well as the 
principal languages of Europe. He has used the knowledge thus 
accumulated to give, for the first time, a careful and balanced account of 
what Egyptian rule really meant for the Sudan. ‘ British writers, .. . 
preoccupied in defending the memory of General Gordon, have been so 
contemptuous of the Egyptian point of view that they have not troubled 
to understand it and have dismissed their rule in the Sudan as one of 
oppression, slavery, and graft. Egyptian writers . . . have accused 
Britain of deliberately weakening an enlightened Egyptian administration 
in ordez to seize the Sudan and Uganda for herself and deny to Egypt her 
natural patrimony.’ Mr. Hill steers between these two extremes. He 
gives in moderate terms the case for Ismail and the case against Gordon. 
He does not shut his eyes to the frequent cruelty of the Turco-Egyptian 
officials, and the corruption and inefficiency which were inevitable 
results of their attempt to impose on a primitive region an administrative 
system which was new to them as well as to it. But he makes clear that 
this ruling group, with all its faults, gave the Sudan its unity, the bases 
of its administrative structure, a modern system of communications, its 
orthodox Islamic doctrines and law, that it protected foreign trade 
and was tolerant and helpful to Christian missions. ‘The continuing 
strength of the Egyptian legacy in the Sudan’ is illustrated by a careful 
narrative of the sixty years of Egyptian rule. The history of an obscure 
province, almost devoid of the clash of ideas or the struggle for power, 
could easily be dull, but Mr. Hill uses the resources of a firm and elegant 
style to make it interesting. 


St. Antony's College, Oxford A. H. Hourani 
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Few industries have played a more dominating role in the industrial 
life of modern Britain than the coal industry. Yet local influences have 
been so strong in it that its history can for the most part be only locally 
written. Fortunately, the task has been taken up seriously in recent 
years. J. H. Morris and L. J. Williams in The South Wales Coal Industry 
1841-1875 (Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1958. 25s.), handle the 
development of one of the most important coal-fields, the South Welsh, 
in the most important century of modern coal-mining history. This 
volume is to be followed by a second dealing with the coal industry in 
South Wales after 1875. The authors begin with the cighteen-forties. The 
reason for choosing that decade is that it was not until the early Victorian 
age that in South Wales the iron industry ceased to be the governing factor 
in the development of the coalfield there and the steam-coal of the valleys 
began to be mined with an eye to markets outside of South Wales. 
The development of the industry is the theme of the book. As a 
theme, it is more complex than might at first appear. The authors 
pursue in detail such topics as the growth of markets, the technique of 
coal-getting, the system of mineral leases and the finance of the colliery 
companies, mining law and safety regulations, social conditions on the 
coal-field and the uneasy course of industrial relations. The story is 
carried down to the eighteen-seventies, when the Rhondda began to 
replace the Aberdare valley as the main steam-coal producing area, when 
the individual capitalist or partnership was giving ground to the joint 
stock company, and when important changes were also taking place in 
trade union organization and the relations of the employer and employed. 
This is the history of an industry, rather than of an industrial community. 
It is the transformation of industrial relations in South Wales which is 
described in the later chapters, rather than the transformation of “Welsh 
society under the influence of industrialism. But this is as much as to say 
that the book is economic, not social history. As such, it is an important 
study, written out of a wide knowledge of manuscript resources among 
the papers of the South Wales landed families and former colliery com- 
panies, well organized and clearly written. No one interested in the 
development of the coal industry or in the modern economic history of 
Great Britain can afford to neglect it. 


University of Birmingham W. H. B. Court 


A History of Hong Kong by G. B. Endacott (London: O.U.P., 1958. 
308.) leaves on one side the more general questions connected with the 
subject, such as Hong Kong’s influence on the inert mass of nineteenth- 
century China or its place along with the treaty ports in British enterprise 
on the China coast asa whole. On the commercial side in any case, as the 
author points out, Hong Kong’s history is obscured by the fact of its 
having been a free port and therefore poorly furnished with statistics 
of trade. He is concerned with the settlement in itself, as an exotic 
outpost of the British empire. His chief materials are drawn from the 
Colonial Office records; he gives the story, as he says (p. vii), ‘ mainly as 
seen through the eyes of the governors and the Colonial Office’. For 
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some reason he gives scarcely any notes or references to the papers he 
quotes, and he makes rather frugal use of earlier books, for instance when 
writing of Chinese coolie emigration. Some of his material is, inevitably, 
of a parochial character, and suffers from a touch of the dullness that 
Dr. Johnson encountered in the History of Birmingham. Drains, water- 
pipes and jail regulations bulk large, and this pedestrian detail is some- 
times mixed up with and allowed to overshadow matters of wider in- 
terest. Apart from this the book, which contains maps and illustrations, 
is a useful and often entertaining study in colonial administration. 
The successive governors whom it graphically portrays were men of 
diverse temperament and method, and in the early years especially men 
like Pottinger, Davis and Bowring had to wrestle as best they could with 
difficulties of the most varied kind. Money was chronically short, 
pirate ships swarmed round like sharks, and Colonial Secretaries, if 
happily more remote, could be nearly as disagreeable. Hong Kong may 
be thought of as a Far Eastern Gibraltar; it lived by smuggling opium 
into China as Gibraltar lived by smuggling cottons into Spain. As an 
object-lesson to China in Western ways of doing things it was not always 
edifying. Officials wrangled and practised jobbery (pp. 46, 61 ff.), 
Indian policemen had to be brought in because the Europeans available 
were too fond of bribes and the bottle, flogging and even branding were 
much in vogue, and down to the end of the nineteenth-century epidemics 
were rampant. Mr. Endacott neither whitewashes nor blackens as he 
describes how something like civilization was gradually evolved out of 
chaos. He sums up each period with a chapter on ‘ Social and Economic 
Conditions ’, and here, though little is said of employment and wages, a 
picture emerges of a Chinese community increasing rapidly in numbers 
and, by 1880 or so, outstripping the Europeans in business activity. 
Socially the two communities remained rigidly separate; in other respects 
Hong Kong may claim to have prospered partly at least by virtue of the 
principle laid down for it by Labouchére in 1858, that empire ‘ is not to be 
preserved by forcibly creating and maintaining a dominant race or class ’, 
From the taking over—not without some use of fire-arms—of the New 
Territories in 1899 Mr. Endacott traces developments more summarily. 
He reminds us (pp. 301, 304) that Roosevelt in 1945 was in favour of 
Hong Kong being restored to China, and that Kuomintang nationalism 
represented at least as great a threat to the colony as its successor, Chinese 
communism. 


University of Edinburgh V. G. Kiernan 


In The Origin of Modern Capitalism and Eastern Asia (Hong Kong 
University Press; London: O.U.P. 1958. 21s.) Mr. Norman Jacobs ex- 
pounds the thesis that modern industrial capitalism developed in Japan, but 
not in China, because the social and economic organization which by 1868 
had grown up in Japan favoured such development, in contrast to the state 
of affairs in China. Here an anti-capitalist élite held sway and the whole 
ethos of society was adverse to the emergence of private capitalistic 
organizations on a large scale. The pre-Meiji feudal structure of Japan 
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permitted and in some ways encouraged the growth of capitalism, which 
still retains certain feudal traditions. ‘Thus, despite her cultural debt to 
China, the economic development of Japan has closer resemblances to 
that of Western Europe than to that of the states of the Asian mainland. 
This is an interesting and stimulating thesis which deserves study by 
historians as well as economists. But the author is prone to over- 
statement; in particular he consistently over-estimates the actual extent 
of governmental control in China, but under-estimates it in the case of 
Japan. The way in which he lumps together supporting evidence from 
remote and recent eras indicates some lack of the sense of historical 
evolution and a tendency to cull out facts to sustain a preconceived theory. 


University of Bristol F. C. Jones 


The first eleven chapters of Deutschland und China im 19 Jabrhundert 
Berlin: Riitten and Loening, 1958. 17.;0DM.) were originally a 
thesis submitted by Dr. Helmuth Stoecker to the Faculty of Philosophy 
of the Humboldt-University in Berlin, and now appears under its auspices. 
The author is a Marxist and his book, printed in East Germany, is a study 
of what the foreword terms early German imperialism in China, from the 
first beginnings of trade in the mid-cighteenth century until the eve of the 
Sino-Japanese War in 1894. It is based upon archival materials in 
Potsdam, Merseburg and Dresden, as well as on published documents 
and secondary works in German, English and French. Allowing for its 
approach, it is a straightforward and valuable account of German diplo- 
matic and commercial activities in China over the period. German 
merchants and industrialists, like British, were fascinated by the vision 
of the vast market that would open for them, if only the Chinese could be 
persuaded to open up the country and whole-heartedly copy the West. 
They were equally irritated at the reluctance of the Manchu Government 
to do anything of the kind. However, Bismarck, although ready to 
enhance German commercial interests and to secure a naval station on the 
China coast, did not want trouble with Britain, Russia or France and 
in 1883 recalled the too ambitious Brandt for sanctioning the landing of 
German marines at Swatow. By 1894 the German financial and com- 
mercial stake had considerably increased, while Krupps and other firms 
had contributed much to Chinese naval and military re-armament. The 
stage was thus set for the German intervention in Shantung once Japan 
had shown the weakness of the Manchu régime. 


University of Bristol F. C. Jonss 


There is a very large literature on the Darwinian controversy, but 
Alvar Ellegird’s Darwin and the General Reader: the Reception of Darwin's 
theory of Evolution in the British Periodical Press, 1859-1872 (Goteborg, 1958. 
28 Sw.kr.) is the first exhaustive and detailed study of its impact on the 
‘average man’. Dr. Ellegird has confined himself to the periodical 
press, for reasons which he sets out at the beginning of his study. Only 
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in this way, he insists, can one get as accurate and objective a picture as 
possible, before the age of scientific sampling techniques, of the opinions 
of the various political and religious persuasions, etc. The results are set 
out in a series of statistical tables. The theme of the book is thus wider 
than its subtitle suggests; it is a study in the history of social opinion, 
based on more than a hundred newspapers and periodicals for methodo- 
logical reasons. It is worthy of notice that in this way it is possible to 
explore every aspect of the controversy, from the crudest bibliolatry to 
the most refined philosophies of science of the day. The book is long 
(over 300 pp.), because the story is extremely complex. For one thing, 
a revolution in opinion took place in these years: evolution and descent 
(though not the descent of man) came to be generally accepted, among the 
educated, at least. And in this warfare of science and religion, many 
scientists were quasi-theological in their approach to science, and the 
religion of the educated was quasi-scientific; scientifically valid objections 
to Darwin’s theory were raised on fundamentally non-scientific grounds; 
Darwin laid himself open to misunderstanding by his caution, and so on. 
The central paradox of the whole story is that while the reception of 
evolution was undoubtedly due to Darwin, because he gave a satisfactory 
scientific explanation of the phenomena, it was precisely this explanation 
that the general public could not accept. For if descent was compatible 
with the argument from Design, Natural Selection was not; it struck at 
the roots of the traditional alliance in England between science and 
theology. A kind of defence mechanism blinded most of Darwin's 
opponents to the meaning and significance of his theory. This, and 
certain other of the general conclusions of this study, are what might 
have been expected, but its interest lies in the detailed exploration of the 
counter-arguments and adjustments and the attitudes behind them. 
This is not such an exciting book to read as Gillespie's Genesis and Geology, 
of which it is in many ways a continuation (Gillespie’s account ends on 
the eve of the publication of the Origin), but it is thorough, lucid and well 
organized, In fact it is only the title that is depressing. 


Clare College, Cambridge DuNCAN Forses 


Carlo Giglio’s Etiopia—Mar Rosso, 18537-1883 (Rome: Instituto 
poligrafico dello stato, 1958. 20001.) is the first volume in a series, 
L’ Italia in Africa, to be published by the comitato per la documentazione 
dell’ opera dell’ Italia in Africa, which was set up by the Italian government 
in 1952. It is faithful, full and accurate, based on the relevant Italian 
departmental archives, the British Foreign Office papers and some private 
collections, and not likely soon to be superseded. British and French 
exploration of the African hinterland of the Red Sea coast and early 
Italian contacts with Abyssinia preface the foundation in 1869 of Eritrea 
and its completion in 1885 by the occupation of Massowah and other 
points on the coast. In 1861-79 much was done by missionaries, by the 
two geographical socictics of Rome and Milan and the Rubattino steam- 
ship company, but before the end of this period ministers had shared in 
discussion of several colonial projects and played their part, as appears 
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in the sequel, in acquiring Assab, from which Eritrea began. In 1879-82 
the possibilities of trade between Assab and the interior were explored. 
In 1882-4 a ‘ territorial-military’ colonial policy developed. In 188; 
it was executed. Britain dominated the Red Sea and Italian success 
depended upon her acquiescence. At first she sought to exclude Italy 
and therefore, by an abortive convention of 1877, recognized Egypt’s 
rights under Turkey. In the second period she accepted Italy by a 
modus vivendi of 1881 and exchange of notes of February 1882. In the third 
period she looked to Italy as the successor to Egypt, who was evacuating 
the ports. In 1885 Britain and Italy acted in concert. The Italian 
documents have enabled Professor Giglio to correct mis-statements 
in the present writer’s similar account, anée, lix (1944), 211, of these events. 
It was there stated that Italy’s name and public funds were not used either 
when the Rubattino company acquired Assab or, ten years later, began to 
develop it. Professor Giglio establishes what sums were in fact paid and 
from the budgets of which ministries (p. 110) and how closely in 1879 
Raffaele Rubattino worked with Depretis, President of the Council and 
Foreign Minister, and with Tornielli, Foreign Under Secretary (p. 151). 
This is important because Italy, venturing among the colonizers with 
great discretion, disclaimed sovereignty and her disclaimers were accepted 
by Mr. Gladstone, Lord Granville and the British Cabinet and helped to 
justify the change in policy. These disclaimers would not have been made 
in other circumstances. They were a telling sign of the weakness which 
the Italian Government felt in itself and in the country in the seventies. 
They mark the contrast with the period after 1881 when Pasquale Mancini 
shaped Italian policy with greater boldness. Professor Giglio also dis- 
cusses the miscarriage of projects for co-operation with Britain in the 
Sudan and for Italian instead of British occupation of Zeila and Harar, 
correcting old mistakes and meeting partisan critics of Italian timidity 
and British egoism. He repeats, what he has elsewhere proved, that 
Italy occupied Massowah for her own purposes and not at Britain’s 
instigation. He demonstrates that the roots of the ‘ territorial-military ’ 
policy of the last period were wholly political and not economic. A 
companion volume of documents is promised and it is much hoped that 
it may contain maps. 
Somerville College, Oxford AcaTtHa Ramm 


Dr. Richard Hostetter’s book, The Italian Socialist Movement i. Origins 
(1860-1882) (London and Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand Company 
Inc., 1958. 49s.), is the first of three volumes and describes the pre- 
history of Italian socialism. It stops at a moment when parliamentary 
socialism became possible, thanks to the electoral law of 1882 and the 
developments of the previous twenty years. Some of the obstacles to 
the movement were caused by the immaturity of the Italian capitalist 
economy but some were not. The need for national solidarity emphasized 
by the radicals of the Risorgimento vanished when Italy was at last united 
but even then Mazzini’s prestige and influence made difficulties for the 
socialists. Dr. Hostetter patiently expounds Mazzini’s views and their 
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eclipse after the Paris Commune. He then discusses the contest of 
Bakunin with Engels and the London General Council of the L.W.A.; 
here Dr. Hostetter is more sceptical than earlier students about the limits 
of Bakunin’s influence. When the anarchist phase ended in the insur- 
rectionary fiascoes and trials a parliamentary current was already dis- 
cernible in the movement. In telling this complicated story Dr. Hostetter 
has based his account on the great mass of printed materials made available 
by the partisan zeal of Italian historians since the war. There is, indeed, 
little that remains to be discovered about the subject. This book is 
concerned mainly with organization and with the debates between the 
leaders of the movement; this leaves some questions about the social 
and economic forces shaping it unanswered or answered only briefly, 
but the author could properly reply that he had set himself a different 
task. As an account of the polemics and intrigues of the socialist leaders 
and their theoretical and doctrinal differences this is comprehensive, 
although sometimes wearying in its copious quotation. But Dr. 
Hostetter has provided a useful manual for English and American students 
who will be wise to consult it before turning to Romano’s Storia del 
movimento socialista in Italia. 


Merton College, Oxford Joun M. Roserts 


There is a dearth of good modern studies of Victorian churches 
and churchmen, and H. Kirk-Smith’s Wi/liam Thomson, Archbishop of 
York, His Life and Times (London: S.P.C.K., 1958. 35s.) has a threefold 
interest. First, it is concerned with the special problems of the see of 
York, where Thomson was archbishop from 1863 to 1890: only two 
archbishops since the Reformation have occupied the see for a longer 
period. Second, it raises basic questions about the appeal of the Church 
of England in industrial areas, particularly in Sheffield, where Thomson 
always felt at home, and about which Canon Wickham has recently 
written. ‘I am always gravitating towards Sheffield’, Thomson once 
said. Third, its main subject is Thomson himself, and he was a remarkable 
character if not a particularly likeable one. Before moving to York he 
held a series of ecclesiastical and academic appointments, which were 
stepping stones to further ‘ promotion’. The reaction of Bishop Stubbs 
to his translation to York was brief but eloquent—‘ Fancy Archbishop 
Thomson’. Yet the length of Thomson’s connection with York gave 
to his earlier career a kind of inevitability. Stubbs’s comment may be 
compared with the comment of a London newspaper in 1885 that Thomson 
had come to think of hinself as ‘a sort of Fourth Person in the Trinity ’. 
Dr. Kirk Smith touches on all these themes in his book which is based on a 
doctoral thesis and contains much useful information. It cannot be said, 
however, that he handles them all equally successfully. The first chapter 
on Thomson’s early years, which poses the question of his ‘ rapid pro- 
motion ’, is somewhat scrappy. The account of the diocese of York is 
far fuller and more interesting in relation to Sheffield than to anywhere 
else. There is too much general talk of isms, for instance ‘ ritualism ’ 
and ‘ materialism’, and somewhat sketchy acquaintance with the back- 
ground and mood of Victorian England. The account of the relations 
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between Church and Dissent needs to be supplemented and qualified. 
Dr. Kirk Smith does not distinguish between different branches of ‘ Pro- 
testant Dissent ’—and he makes doubtful general statements like ‘ Nor 
did Dissent make such high moral demands upon its members as did the 
Church’. Finally, the chapter on Thomson’s ‘ theological position ’ 
does not go very deep, although the fact that Thomson’s own theology 
did not go very deep is doubtless part of the reason for this. 


University of Leeds Asa Briccs 


A valuable introduction by Vicens Vives to Origenes del Anarquismo en 
Barcelona, by Casimiro Marti (Barcelona: Centro de Estudios Histéricos 
Internacionales, 1959, 80 ptas.), points to the need for objectivity and a 
scientific approach in any study of this subject. The work fulfils this 
condition remarkably well, especially by contrast with most earlier 
Spanish writing on the history of anarchism, and the reader would 
scarcely guess its author to be a priest if he did not learn the fact from 
the introduction. It is primarily an examination of original sources, 
both Spanish and foreign, which are surveyed on pages 14-15 and listed 
in a full bibliography. They include various unpublished materials, 
though it seems that the police records of Barcelona were destroyed in 
1936-9 and some other official archives are not yet accessible. Use of 
these sources is very carefully and minutely indicated in copious footnotes, 
and a number of documents are printed in full in an appendix. The 
actual text of the work is therefore quite brief, and might perhaps have 
been amplified in one or two directions. It is concentrated on the period 
1864-70, while a strong working-class movement in Barcelona, subject 
to socialistic influences, can be found at least a decade earlier. More 
background information on labour conditions and the structure of Catalan 
industry in the period chosen would have helped to throw light on the 
development of working-class ideas. Within its limits the work is to 
be warmly welcomed as helping to fill one of the numerous lacunae in 
present knowledge of nineteenth-century Spanish history, a field which as 
the author points out is barely beginning to be seriously investigated. 
His first chapter reviews the ideas thrown up by the labour movement to 
1868; the next two turn away from Spain to trace the career of Bakunin 
and the evolution of his social philosophy and political tactics, so as to 
show how a Bakuninist ‘ Alliance’ came to be functioning inside an 
amorphous International. Chapters iv and v then bring the two themes 
together by describing in detail the reactions of the Spanish labour move- 
ment to socialist influences between 1868, the year in which the fall of 
Isabel Il opened up a fluid political situation, and 1870. Bakunin’s 
emissary Giuseppi Fanelli was in Spain in 1868-9, founding small 
branches in Madrid and Barcelona. Marti thinks him not a very effective 
propagandist; but one or two Spanish delegates came back full of 
Bakuninist arguments from the Basle congress of the International in 
September 1869, and the newly-founded ‘ Centro Federal de las Sociedades 
Obreras’, with its organ ‘La Federacién’, was soon moving away from the 
older, narrower ideal of workers’ self-help through co-operatives towards 
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that of a forcible transformation of society on socialist lines. This was 
endorsed by the Congreso Obrero held at Barcelona in the summer of 
1870, which also accepted Bakunin’s ‘ revolutionary ’ principle, so bitterly 
denounced by Engels as pseudo-revolutionary, of abstention by the 
working-class from the politics of the bourgeois State. With Lafargue’s 
visit to Spain late in 1871 to counteract Bakuninist activities the scene was 
set for the contest there between the anarchist and the communist trends 
within the International. These last two chapters are particularly in- 
formative; if there is a criticism to be made of them, it may be that they 
treat both anarchism and socialism somewhat too much as things alien 
to the native labour movement, artificially and insecurely hitched on to it 
by a few intellectuals inspired by foreign thought. Barcelona’s labour 
history had been anything but peaceful and legalistic; and if the influence 
of the International remained superficial this may have been rather 
because its doctrine was divided than because the soil was not receptive. 


University of Edinburgh V. G. KiIzRNAN 


In The Imperial Idea and its Enemies (London: Macmillan, 1959. 308.) 
Professor A. P. Thornton most happily combines sagacity, knowledge 
and liveliness. The liveliness occasionally diverges into exaggeration, 
as in the statement on p. 133 that about 1910-14 ‘ both Liberals and 
Unionists knew very well that the English people did not care a straw 
for the Irish question’. Too often, moreover, it is very difficult to 
discern how far Dr. Thornton is quoting, how far he is paraphrasing 
and how far he is associating himself with the sentiments quoted or 
paraphrased. But his own explicit conclusions are, with very few 
exceptions, ingenious and compelling. He points out that the philo- 
sophical Radicals found in the colonies opportunities for ‘ planning’ 
denied them in England; that the pioneer commercialist, risking his 
fortune and perhaps his life, was not so wedded to /aissex-faire as to reject, 
when faced with competition, a monopoly backed by his own government; 
and how, by the end of the eighteen-sixties, colonies of settlement were 
being regarded as the only remedy for the ‘ cesspit civilization’ of an 
overcrowded mother country. Disraeli, admittedly, was less interested 
in colonies of settlement than in rule over more picturesque and dependent 
races but he understood (as Gladstone did not) that imperialism was not 
merely a British policy but a European frame of mind; he ‘ fashioned a 
new dress for the argument that England, if she was to remain a Great 
Power, must function as such’. Imperialism at its jingoistic zenith was a 
short-lived phenomenon which did not survive the Boer War, the 
mortality in the concentration camps and the introduction of Chinese 
labour into the Rand. But a soberer imperialism continued to be ac- 
cepted until 1919 by almost all and until 1939 by most people of im- 
portance. If the Conservatives wanted no more Jameson Raids the 
Liberals (Ireland apart) did not wish to relinquish imperial interests 
and responsibilities. Indeed, so devoted were they to the ideal of im- 
perial unity that in the matter of the South Africa Act they sacrificed 
native interests for the sake of conciliating the Boers. But as imperialism 
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became more decorous it lost much of its romantic, emotional appeal 
to an increasingly democratic country: concurrently the governing class 
was losing confidence in itself. To some extent it recovered that con- 
fidence between 1940 and 1945 but not sufficiently to uphold its position 
in the face of the new and passionate nationalisms. The support received 
for the invasion of Egypt in 1956 was evidence of the existence of large 
reserves of sympathy for an old-fashioned imperialism. The event also 
showed (if further demonstration was necessary) that the imperial idea 
had ceased to be integrated with national policy at large. Dr. Thornton’s 
modest hope is that it may be revived by its association with moral leader- 
ship in the liberal tradition on the part of Britain. It is not clear how this 
moral leadership is to be constituted and maintained but Dr. Thornton 
obviously envisages it as consisting of more than mere benevolence and 
idealism: as he notes, the liberal tradition itself was a product of power 
successfully asserted. 


King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne W. L. Burn 


The eleven essays in Gerhard Ritter’s Lebendige Vergangenheit (Munich: 
Oldenbourg, 1958. 21 DM.) are described in the sub-title as contribu- 
tions to historical and political reflection and self-analysis (Se/bstbesinnung). 
They deal for the most part with questions of German nineteenth-century 
history, and the majority originate in public lectures. The author’s 
evident purpose is to give Germans guidance on subjects, such as mili- 
tarism, Bismark’s policy, and the alleged failure of German liberalism, 
which have come under fire since the war. Understandably, perhaps, 
the tone of most of the essays is defensive. Thus the charge of German 
political incapacity is rejected; militarism was not specifically German; 
the opposition of the generals to Hitler in 1938 is evidence that they were 
not ‘ militarists’. In all this there may be some element of truth. Post boc, 
as the author urges, is not always propter boc; there was no necessary link 
between Bismark’s national state and Hitler’s ‘ greater German ’ megalo- 
mania. But too often a national (if not a nationalist) note obtrudes. In 
1914, for example, it was Russia and France (p. 151) which ‘ began’ a 
two-fronted war against ‘ isolated’ Germany, while England ‘ dare not 
remain neutral’, for fear of incurring French and Russian enmity. 
After 1918 it was the ‘ ruthless exploitation of the Treaty of Versailles 
by the victorious powers ’ (p. 81) which caused inflation. If at the close 
of the nineteenth century, tentative moves towards an Anglo-German 
alliance came to nothing, it was England’s fault; there is no word (p. 149) 
of the ambiguities of Bilow’s policy. The most noteworthy essay is that 
in which the author, defending Bismark’s work against the criticisms of 
Srbik and Schnabel, shows convincingly how illusory the currently 
fashionable thesis of the possibility of a ‘ federal ’ solution of the German 
question was. As a whole the volume would claim to add to under- 
standing, rather than to knowledge; but the interpretation of German 
history it offers is distinctly conservative, as is its emphasis on political 
history. Immediately after the war it may have seemed important to 
defend traditional positions against attack from within and without; 
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but to-day it is to be hoped that German historians will find new avenues 
to explore. 


London School of Economics G. BARRACLOUGH 


‘To view the Mahdia against its Sudanese and Islamic background, 
as well as in the setting of Egyptian and British history, and to examine 
it as a development of intrinsic historical interest ’"—that is the aim which 
Dr. P. M. Holt set before himself in his recent study, The Mabdist State 
in the Sudan, 1881-1898 (Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1958. 4353.). 
Episodes like the defeat of Hicks Pasha, the siege of Khartoum and the 
death of Gordon, the battle of Omdurman, are familiar; they are passed 
over lightly. On the other hand, the account of the Mahdi’s youth so 
far as it is known is fairly full, his early passion to reform the Moham- 
medan world about him, the belief he shared with other Arabs in the 
magic of primitive Islamic names and ways. The greater part of the 
book is devoted to the rule of the Khalifa which lasted about three times 
as long as the Mahdi’s, and here Dr. Holt has had the good fortune of 
being able to use the large collection of archives which is preserved at 
Khartoum, some in manuscript, some as reproduced in the lithographic 
office of the Khalifa. There are letters to and from the Khalifa, reports, 
visions, circulars, statements of income and expenditure. In the accounts 
of Ohrwalder and Slatin the Khalifa’s rule appears to have been, in Dr. 
Holt’s phrase, ‘a static tyranny varied only by picturesque atrocities ’. 
In the archives it would appear to have been nothing of the sort. The 
Khalifa was ruling an enormous territory, larger than the whole of France, 
the best means of communication east and west were by camel post, the 
Mahdi had complicated all the problems further by his dreams of a 
Jehad, and there were troubles on every frontier. The Khalifa did not 
attempt to go to the disturbed areas, but contented himself with sending 
for frequent reports, hence the importance of the archives, and in serious 
cases sent commissioners to investigate. There were violent divisions 
between his principal supporters, between the Baggara whom he repre- 
sented himself and the riverain Arabs from whom the Mahdi was descen- 
ded. Yet he contrived to hold the country together, without doing 
anything very atrocious, and he left some fine walls behind him in 
Omdurman. The last chapter of the book, ‘ The Administration of the 
Khalifa’, contains some interesting information about the personnel 
which he employed. His artillery was recruited from the Egyptian 
army, his postal service were Ababde formerly employed by Egypt, and 
of 152 clerical employees at headquarters nearly half were Egyptians, 
Copts or Muwallads, a distribution very like that we found (to the best 
of my memory) in the primary schools at Omdurman and Halfa in the 
early years after the reconquest. This book is welcome; Dr. Holt has 
succeeded in rehabilitating the character of a great ruler which has long 
been defamed. 


Geldeston, Suffolk (The late) J. W. Crowroor 
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No scholar can proceed far without the aid of bibliographies. For 
this reason there is no doubt that this Bibliography of Rural Land Economy 
and Landownership, 1900-1957, compiled by D. R. Denman, J. F. Q. 
Switzer, and O. H. M. Sawyer (Cambridge University: Department of 
Estate Management, 1958. 35s.) will be of considerable use to the his- 
torian. It claims to list all articles, memoranda, and books dealing with 
rural economy and landownership which have appeared in print between 
1900 and 1956, together with unpublished theses, some unprinted reports 
found on the shelves of university libraries, and a few of the outstanding 
works which appeared in the early part of 1957. The exact definition 
which the compilers have given to their subject has doubtless been as 
much a problem to them as it will be a puzzle to the users of the biblio- 
graphy. The subject, we are told, omits agriculture except incidentally, 
which means that an article on ‘ Planned Buildings for Milk ’ is included, 
presumably because it is customary in England for landlords to take 
responsibility for farm buildings, but an article on the milking of cows in 
this planned building is not. There are other complications. The 
majority of the titles relate to the British Isles, but some selected works 
dealing with America and Western Europe have been included—for 
example, David Lilienthal’s Tenmessee Valley Authority, and an article on 
* Agrarian Law in Italy’. Books and articles published in the United 
States are included if they deal with ‘ general themes ’, but this definition 
does not exclude ‘ works whose illustrations take on local colours’. 
Works in foreign languages are confined to books published since 1943. 
It would have made a more complete, and, therefore, more satisfactory 
bibliography if the compilers had limited themselves to British and 
American books and periodicals relating to Britain alone than to cast 
their net wider for a highly selective list that bears no comparison with 
the scope of the rest of the bibliography. A more serious shortcoming 
of this volume, however, and one which arouses the suspicion that the 
compilers have not had expert advice from professional bibliographers, 
is that they nowhere list the periodicals which they have searched. And 
this unprofessional approach shows itself also in the extravagant way in 
which the bibliography is laid out: for instance, such obvious abbrevia- 
tions as C.U.P. and O.U.P have been passed over in favour of Camb. 
Univ. Press and Oxford Univ. Press. There are conspicuous omissions 
too. Nothing in the Victoria County Histories is mentioned. The 
following relevant books and articles find no place: Mary Finch, The 
Wealth of Five Northamptonshire Families; W. G. Hoskins, Essays in 
Leicestershire History; W.G. Hoskins and H. P. R. Finberg, Devonshire 
Studies; R. H. Tawney, ‘ The Rise of the Gentry’, and all the litera- 
ture that followed it; H. J. Habakkuk, ‘ Marriage Settlements in 
the Eighteenth Century’; Joan Thirsk, ‘ The Restoration Land Settle- 
ment’. Some theses on enclosure are included but not that by 

H. G. Hunt on Leicestershire, nor that by T. H. Swales on Lincoln- 
shire. The first volume of Lipson’s Economic History is listed but not 
the two other volumes. In spite of all these shortcomings, however, it 
is the only major bibliography on this subject, and will save the student 
many hours of searching. The price is modest for over 400 double- 
columned pages, recording more than 6,000 items. 


University of Leicester Joan Tuirsk 





Notices of Periodicals and Occasional Publications, 


mainly of 1959 


THE FOLLOWING list is based on actual inspection of the periodicals 
concerned, which in many cases are sent to the Review by the courtesy 
of their editors and publishers, and which are read by contributors to 
whom the Editor wishes to express his thanks. It should be noted that 
contributors are not asked to include all articles, but only those to which 
in their judgment attention should be drawn; and that articles of a purely 
bibliographical or archaeological character or which deal exclusively 
with American history are not normally included. Most of the items 
listed appeared in 1959, but a few are earlier publications. 


General History and Int«rnational Affairs 


S. Lauffer discusses the role of class distinctions in Athens in classical times. Hist. 
Zeitschr., clxxxv. 

Sterling Dow considers the law codes of Nikomakhos as revealed on marble frag- 
ment found during excavation of Athenian Agora, a quarter of acentury ago. Presents 
summary of conclusions about these inscriptions as acode. Believes principal problems 
of interpretation of surviving texts are solved. ‘Altogether the Code was evidently 
a masterpiece of scholarship applied to law.’ Mass. Hist. Soc. lxxi. 

J. Gagé examines the relationship between the Roman emperor of the first century 
and the kings with whom they were in contact; he finds Byzantine hierarchical practices 
anticipated. Rev. Hist. ccxxi. 

E. Gabba examines the attitude of Greek historians to the Roman Empire down to 
the age of the Severi. Riv. stor. ital. lxxi. 

J. Gribomont discusses the influence of Eustathius the philosopher, here identified 
with Eustathius bishop of Sebaste (c. 356-380), upon the young St. Basil, and uses the 
identification to throw light on Basil’s early career. Rev. d’hist. eccl. liv. 

P. Grierson discusses the evidence for the existence of large-scale trade in the carly 
Middle Ages (argues that the importance of non-commercial factors—tribute, ransoms, 
gifts, plunder etc.—in the distribution of money and goods at this period has been 
underestimated, and that as a result there has been a tendency to exaggerate the real 
importance of trade and merchants). Trans. R. Hist. Soc. ix. 

K. Reindel, discussing the origins of the Quadrivium, criticizes recent attempts to 
treat it as marking a break in outlook between antiquity and the Middle Ages. Deutsches 
Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters. xv. 

P. Meyvaert criticizes (and with some reason) M. Deanesly and P. Grosjean on the 
* Responsiones ” of Gregory I in Journal of Eccl. Hist. x, pleading for a more thorough 
and accurate study of the texts. Rev. d’hist. eccl. liv. 

C. Cahen discusses the social evolution of the Islamic world down to the twelfth 
century, and compares it with that of Christian Europe. He suggests some lines of 
continuity with the late Roman Empire; and stresses the contrast at this stage between 
the fief and the igta. Cahiers de Civ. Méd. i. 

C. Cahen completes his study of social development in the Moslem world down to 
the twelfth century with a consideration of urban society, the social effects of military 
change and ‘ feudal’ elements in Islamic society. Argues particularly that contrasts 
of social structure between the Islamic and Christian worlds are not mainly due to 
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differences of religious belief, and that there are many parallels between the evolution 
of the two societies. Ibid. ii. 

E. A. Lowe argues plausibly that the Leningrad Bede has Bede’s own writing in 
the colophon, and so dates the whole manuscript before 735. Scriptorium, xii. 

M. Schapiro discusses the Northumbrian characteristics of the decoration of the 
Leningrad Bede, with their implications for the Book of Kells, &c. Ibid. xii. 

H. Aubin makes a resumé of the factors in the rise of Western European society 
after the Germaine invasions. (Emphasizes ‘ Ores 3 ; it is not merely 
a question of an amalgam of Classical, Christian and Germanic elements.) Hist. 
Zeitschr. clxxxvii. 

H. Fuhrmann examines critically recent theories on the date of the Donation of 
Constantine. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xv. 

F. C. Scheibe, on the basis of comparison of style, identifies Alcuin as the writer of 
three politically important letters issued in Charlemagne’s name. Ibid. 

H. Beumarin recapitulates the evidence and arguments regarding the imperial 
coronation of 800 (concluding once again, but without resolving the dispute, that 
Charles, drawing upon Frankish tradition, intended to take the imperial title, but not in 
the way the pope conferred it). Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxv. 

J. Irigoin discusses codicological features of various centres of Byzantine book- 
production, 800-1,100. Scriptorium, xii. 

H. F. Haefele discusses the manuscripts and historical character of Notker’s Gesta 
Karoli. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xv. 

G. Fasoli discusses the sources for, and the extent, character and results of the 
Magyar invasions of Western Europe and Italy, summarizing some of the conclusions 
of his book, Le incursioni ungare in Europa nel secoloX. Cahiers de Civ. Méd. ii. 

E, Seckel (in a posthumous essay published by H. Fuhrmann) identifies a number of 
canons in the Decretum of Burchard of Worms which earlier writers had left unidentified. 
Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xv. 

P. Bogdanowicz, ‘the origins of the document known as “ Dagome iudex”’. 
[Accepts and develops the recent suggestion of A. Steffen that the surrender of the 
Polish state to the papacy recorded in it was inspired by Empress Theophano; it is 
possibly the outcome of her visit to Rome in 989-90.] Roczniki Historyczne, xxv. 

P. Rousset discusses the environmental influences which throw light on the 
emotional attitudes of ‘ romanesque’ Europe. Cahiers de Civ. Méd. ii. 

J. Aubin discusses the changes in the trade routes of the Persian Gulf area in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, and the ruin of Siraf as a centre of trade with China, 
India and East Africa. Ibid. 

R. Paret discusses the reasons why, in spite of growing internal divisions from 
Abbasid times onwards, Islam retained its sense of unity. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxvii. 

K. Reindel examines the manuscript-sources and editions of the works (in particular 
of the letters) of Peter Damian. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xv. 

P. Lemerle postulates the desuetude of the old military holdings in Byzantium and 
discusses the measures of Manuel Comnenus to provide for the upkeep of soldiers by 
grants of revenues from imperial estates receivable at source. Denies that there is 
here any question of creating military fiefs or military feudalism, for the beneficiaries 
were mainly urban proletarians. Cahiers de Civ. Méd. ii. 

H. Hoffmann discusses the contribution of Ivo of Chartres to the solution of the 
Investiture question. (His importance was due not to originality of thought—which 
Hoffmann denies—but to his political influence and his position between the contending 
parties). Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xv. 

A. Borst recapitulates the story of Abelard and Bernard (clearing away many errors 
of interpretation: no convincing evidence of conflict before 1139; the two men did 
not stand for different principles; Abelard in no way ‘ broken’ by his condemnation). 
Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxvi. 

A. Bredero, discussing the difficulties in the way of the Second Crusade, suggests 
that by going to Germany and settling the dispute between the count of Namur and the 
archbishop of Trier, St. Bernard enabled Conrad III to agree to go on crusade. Mitteil- 
ungen des Instituts f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixvi. 

A. H. Bredero edits with elaborate apparatus the text (Paris, B. N. lat. 7561 pp. 65- 
87) of Geoffrey of Auxerre’s letter to Eskil, archbishop of Lund, which was used by the 
writer as rough draft for composing book V of the Vita prima of St. Bernard. Scriptor- 
ium, xiii. 
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J. Koch discusses the character of Hildegerd of Bingen’s writings. (Not a‘ mystic’ 
as commonly asserted). Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxvi. 

Theodor Mayer, in a general discussion of the relations of empire and papacy, with 
particular emphasis on Innocent III, queries recent tendencies to lay stress on symbol- 
ism, on the one hand, and canonistic theory on the other. (An interesting but con- 
tentious interpretation.) Ibid. clxxxvii. 

H. M. Schaller describes the Petrus de Vinea manuscript, formerly Phillipps 8390, 
and assigns it to the years 1294-7. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters 
xv. 

F. Baethgen re-edits the treatise of Francisco de Mayronis on the relations of the 
spiritual and temporal powers, but casts doubt on the view that it represents a reply to 
Dante’s ‘ De Monarchia’. Ibid. xv. 

Hyman Pais describes the relations of English parliament and council with the 
Hanseatic League whose privileges in England were withdrawn in 1377 and restored in 
1380: the first attempt formally to break into the Baltic trade. Ann. Hist. Rev. lxiv. 

Constantin Marinesco discusses, illustrating with documents from the Archivio de la 
Corona de Arag6én, the commercial activities of Alfonso the Magnanimous in South 
Italy, Spain and Flanders 1416-58. Rev. Hist. ccxxi. 

Hermann Wiesflecker examines the policy of Maximilian I with particular reference 
to the Habsburg-Spanish marriage-alliance of 1495-6, against the background of current 
international politics. (A thorough and valuable piece of work, based on new material 
from Spanish and Austrian archives, leading to the conclusion that Maximilian, torn 
between the exigencies of his eastern and western policies, was half-hearted, had no 
far-reaching plans, and, despite his own subsequent claims, did not foresee the conse- 
quences of the alliance.) Mitteilungen des Instituts f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, bxvii. 

E. Louse gives a definition of absolutism as a form of government under which the 
estates are no longer consulted, but still a powerful factor in the stratification of society; 
the change from ‘ divine right’ to ‘ enlightened despotism’ was an adaptation to a 
change in intellectual currents and concerned only with the regime’s justification. 
Schweiz. Beitr. z. Allgem. Gesch. xvi. 

Dr. E. Coornaert gives a short account of the various means, private and semi- 
public by which merchants exchanged commercial intelligence in the sixteenth century, 
and notes some of the difficulties with which they had to contend. (In French.) 
Vers. van de Alg. Verg. van het Hist. Gen. te Utrecht, 73. 

J. P. Dolan compares the ideas of Georg Witzel and Erasmus, especially in relation 
to sacramental teaching, and emphasizes Witzel’s insistence upon liturgy as an instru- 
ment of reform. Rev. d’hist. eccl. liv. 

F. Chabod publishes with documents an Italian version of his paper on Habsburg 
policy in 1544 printed in the centenary volume, Carlos V (1500-1558). Homenaje de la 
Universidad de Granada, Granada 1958. Riv. stor. ital. lxx. 

H. Jedin makes a clear and convincing analysis of the course of the second session 
of the Council of Trent. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxviii. 

Dr. J. H. Kernkamp, A. J. Klaasen-Meijer, and F. Nauta print, and, in a valuable 
introduction analyse some documents from the Daniel van der Meulen collection at 
Leiden relating to a Dutch trading voyage from Amsterdam to Genoa in 1588-9 and 
giving details of cargoes, costs, prices, and profits. Vers. van de Alg. Verg. van het 
Hist. Gen. te Utrecht, 73. 

Jan Patotka surveys the present state of research on Jan Amos Komensk¥ (Comenius). 
A timely reminder to our seventeenth-century historians that this international figure 
is worth rescuing from the monopoly of the pedagogues. (In French.) Historica, i, 

J. G. van Dillen discusses generally the concept of mercantilism from Adam Smith 
to the present time. The concluding section on the Dutch republic is of special interest. 
Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, lxxii. 

C. R. Boxer reconstructs the naval action off the Abrolhos (1631) between Pater and 
Oquendo—whose original despatches have come to light—and shows how most 
captains on each side failed to support their commander. Mariner’s Mirror, 45. 

Louis J. Lekai comments on Pope Alexander VII’s role in the reform of the 
Cistercian Order. Cath. Hist. Rev. xlv. 

Jose Honério Rodrigues discusses English, French and Spanish visitors to Brazil 
in the seventeenth century. Revista de Historia (Sao Paulo), 37. 

W. Hahlweg traces the history of the Barrier as an element in the European balance 
of power from Jobn de Witt to the Grand Alliance. Although it was a‘ bond of unity’, 
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the purposes it served in Dutch, English and Austrian policy were cifferent. Hist. 
Zeitschr. clxxxvii. 

Olive Anderson touches on some of the complexities attending the exchange of 
naval prisoners-of-war in distant waters. Mariner’s Mirror, 45. 

L. G. Beskrovny marks the 2soth anniversary of Poltava by recapitulating the events 
that led to the great Russian victory. Voprosy istorii, No. 12. 

G. Stefani examines, with appendix of diplomatic documents, the rivalry of Austria 
and Venice in the Adriatic in the eatly eighteenth century. Arch. ven. lxxxix. 

In a long article, dense with original detail, M. Berengo examines the contending 
political and economic interests of Venice, Austria and France in the Grisons during the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and describes the society, institutions and religious 
and economic conflicts of the Valtellina where the wealthy family of the Salis had built 
up great estates by money-lending and now sought political domination. Arch. stor. 
lomb. viii. 

R. B. Sheridan examines the organization of the British slave trade (1750-1807). 
Liverpool merchants traded but London financiers were as deeply involved in capacity 
of broker and banker. Econ. Hist. Rev. xi. 

K. von Raumer emphasizes the ‘ political ’, as against the ‘ historical ’ attitude of the 
Encyclopaedists, and queries recent tendencies to exaggerate their historical sense; 
for d’Alembert history was simply mechanical memorizing. Hist. Zeitschr. cixxxviii. 

J. Forsyth explains the background and failure of Latouche-Tréville’s proposal to 
explore southern Australia and establish a French colony there, after Cook’s first 
Pacific voyage. Marinet’s Mirror, 43. 

I, de Madariaga describes the conclusion of the secret Austro-Russian agreement 
of May-June 1781. Its revelation in 1783 helped to paralyse French opposition to 
the Russian annexation of the Crimea. Slav. and E. European Rev. xxxviii. 

M. J. Rouét de Journel publishes from the Archivio Borbone at Naples the dossier 
of the Czar Paul I’s project for a re-union of the Greek and Latin Churches, 1800-1. 
Rev. d’hist. eccl. liv. 

Hans A. Schmitt concludes that Czar Alexander I’s decision to carry his war against 
Napoleon beyond the borders of Russia is wrongly attributed to Stein, who merely 
played a limited role for a short time and, once Russia had been cleared of the enemy, 
was only one of several persons consulted on German affairs by the Czar. Journ. Mod. 
Hist. xxxi. 

B, van Hali-Nijhoff gives with facsimiles graphological analyses of the characters 
of four Dutch statesmen (King William I, van der Brugghen, Groen van Prinsterer and 
Thorbecke), Together with an earlier article in vol. x of the same journal (dealing 
with J. F. Willems, and more briefly with the last three of those here studied) this gives 
an interesting specimen of this technique as now practised. Bijdr. voor gesch. der 
Ned, xiii. 

Richard W. Hale, Jr., reports the finding, in the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
of the papers of the North-eastern Boundary Commission set up under the Treaty of 
Ghent. Papers voluminous. Selective copies exist in other archives. Mass. Hist. 
Soc. lxxi. 

R. Reinsma traces, with statistics, the history of the system by which the emoluments 
of officials in Java were augmented by percentages of the revenue from the culture- 
system. Originally intended to stimulate them to work the system effectively, it 
created obstinate vested interests and became an obstacle to the abolition of the system 
itself, Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, lxxii. 

Anthony P. Campanella, with quotations from the press and official proclamations, 
shows the very sympathetic attitude taken by Geneva to Mazzini’s Savoy expedition 
of 1834. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, xlv. 

S. K. Pavlowitch examines Palmerston’s policy towards Serbia in 1837-9. His 
desire to uphold Turkey against Russia took priority over support for Prince Milo’, 
constitutional aspirations. Slav. and E. Europ. Rev. go. 

Maria Cessi Drudi shows the attitudes of the Powers regarding the future of the 
Pope at the time of the conference at Gaeta, 1848-9, and illustrates the triumph of 
Antonelli’s policy. Rass, Stor. del Risorgimento, xlv. 

J. W. Schulte Nordholt summarizes the despatches of T. M. Roest van Limburg, 
the Netherlands minister to the United States, 1856-67. Tijdschr. voor gesch. Lxxii. 

Emile Bottigelli prints forty-three previously unpublished letters from Marx to 
members of his family. No new facts emerge, but the intimate nature of the letters 
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makes an important addition to knowledge of Marx, and two long letters on the 1870 
war, and one of invective against Bakunin, are interesting. Anznali, i. 

Francis Brown recalls a minor diplomatic episode arising from the seizure ‘by 
Brazilian officials, in 1856, of the ‘ Canada ’, a U.S. whaling vessel. The resulting claims 
were arbitrated in 1870 by the British minister in Washington. Mass. Hist. Soc. Lexi. 

Fernando Manzotti shows how Luigi Carlo Farini expressed Cavour’s ideas to the 
French and English publics in articles in the Presse, the Morning Post and the Continental 
Review, 1857-9. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, xlvi. 

John Rickards Betts, in his review of the reception of Darwinian evolutionary ideas 
by American Catholics in the nineteenth century, adds interesting details to the history 
of evolution. Cath. Hist. Rev. xlv. 

Angelo Tamborra discusses the recognition of Italy by Russia and Prussia in 1862, 
and the closing of the Polish exiles’ military school at Cuneo by Rattazzi to satisfy the 
terms demanded by Russia. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, xlvi. 

R. Morsey sums up the current state of knowledge about the Hohenzollern candida- 
ture for the Spanish throne. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxvi. 

S. William Halperin examines the attitude of the Italian government in the crisis 
brought about by the Hohenzollern candidature. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxi. 

G. Ranis examines the financing of Japanese economic development, 1870-1940. 
Econ. Hist. Rev. xi. 

H. Tinker discusses the relationship between people and government in India in 
the ninteenth and early twenticth centuries. Trans. R. Hist. Soc. ix. 

Giuseppe Talamo considers the unsuccessful attempts of Pasquale Mancini to 
associate Italy with Anglo-French intervention in Egypt, 1881-2. Rass. Stor. del 
Risorgimento, xlv. 

Luigi Cortese prints the complete correspondence between Engels and Turati for 
the period 1891~3;—forty-three letters, twenty-nine of them previously unpublished, 
mainly concerned with the Italian socialist movement. Annali, i. 

Zara S. Steiner recapitulates the negotiations leading to the Anglo- Japanese alliance, 
concluding that by October 1901 the British government had decided that it was 
impossible to come to terms with Russia. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxxi. 

R. M. Brodsky provides a well-documented but hopelessly prejudiced account of 
U.S. Far Eastern policy during the Russo-Japanese war. Voprosy istorii, No. 2. 

Raymond A. Esthus concludes that the Taft-Katsura conversation, as recorded in 
an ‘ agreed memorandum ’, did not constitute a secret pact between Japan and President 
Roosevelt, but was merely a helpful exchange of views. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxxi. 

William Phillips discusses changes in the State Department, since 1907, ranging from 
Far East to Europe. Regrets McCarthyite hysteria and damage done to the Depart- 
ment. Mass. Hist. Soc. lxxi. 

Bernadotte E. Schmitt contrasts the crisis which produced the first World War with 
that which led to the second and asserts that when a third world war threatens ‘a 
diplomatist familiar with the events of 1914 and 1939 will be better equipped to grapple 
with a crisis than if be tries to deal with it on the basis of daily and hourly telegrams ’. 
Journ. Mod. Hist. xxxi. 

Fritz Fischer analyses German war aims between 1914 and 1918. (An important 
study, based on the archives of the German foreign office. Expansionist aims were not 
the work of right-wing groups or the military, but were formulated by the civilian 
leaders, as carly as September 1914. ‘Territorial acquisitions were only one aspect; 
the ultimate object was to secure German world-hegemony by all means, including 
fomenting revolution in Russia and in Islam. At no stage was Germany prepared to 
accept the ‘ status quo ante bellum ’.) Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxviii. 

Claude E, Fike argues that intervention by unofficial agencies such as the American 
Red Cross and the Creel Committee in Russian affairs at the end of the first World War 
prejudiced the Communist view of the United States from the very beginning. Journ. 
Mod. Hist. xxxi. 

Gaddis Smith sees in the Canadian involvement in Siberian Intervention in 1918-19 
an early instance of Canada acting as a buffer between the U.S.A. and Britain and being 
forced to develop her own foreign relations; based on Canadian Archives. Ann. 
Hist. Rev. lxiv. 

David D. Burks shows that United States’ suspicion of League of Nations activity 
in Latin America lay behind the final British attitude to the Geneva Protocol of 1924. 
Ann. Hist. Rev. lxiv. 
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Francis L. Broderick prints correspondence between socialist Norman Thomas and 
Father John A. Ryan on the position of the Catholic Church in Mexico in 1927 which 
has some interest for the study of Church-State relations in other countries. Cath. 

A. N, Krasilnikov tendentiously alleges that British policy in the disarmament 
negotiations between 1928 and 1933 was responsible for their breakdown. Voprosy 
istorii, No. 5. 

C. Ottenga prints the first instalment of an article on the concordat concluded in 
July 1933 between Hitler and the pope. Nuova. riv. stor. lxiii. 

P, 


everyone else in Czechoslovakia during the Munich period. Many unverified and 
unverifiable statements, but some more reliable Czechoslovak documentary references 
concerning Anglo-French pressure during June and July, 1938. Ceskoslovensk¢ 
€aspois historick#, vii. 

B. S. Telpukhovsky gives the first account in Soviet historical literature of the 
strategy of the battle of Stalingrad. Khruschev’s role as leader is emphasized; Stalin is 
mentioned only incidentally. The Soviet victory is said to have determined the out- 
come of El Alamein, Voprosy istorii, No. 4. 

W. Franke gives an objective account of U.S.-Chinese relations (largely since 1937), 
concluding that, in spite of the errors of American policy, it is difficult to see how the 
breach in 1948-9 could have been avoided. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxviii. 


General Historiographical and Archive Studies 

Leslie Macfarlane provides a very useful account (in two parts) of the Vatican 
archives with special reference to sources for British and Irish medieval history. 
Archives, iv. 

E. Vinaver criticizes the principles of literary evaluation applied by Joseph Bédier 
to the epics and romances of medieval France. Cahiers de Civ. Méd. ii. 

E. P4sztor runs to earth the sources in the Vatican archives of some chronological 
data given by Baluze in his history of the popes, and notes errors. Rev. d’hist. eccl. liv. 

Josef Polisensk¥ gives some indication of the abundance of documentary material 
for the study of general, European and British history made freely available in Czecho- 
slovakia since 1945 through the acquisition and reorganization of former aristocratic 
and ecclesiastical archives. Well worth attention of historians, particularly those 
specializing in the period before 1848. (In English.) Historica, i. 

M. D. Knowles surveys the life and work of Jean Mabillon, in connection with the 
recent Life by Henri Leclercq. Journ. Eccles. Hist. x. 

M. D. Knowles provides an interesting account of the historiographical activities 
of the Maurists. Trans. R. Hist. Soc. ix. 
Andrew Browning writes a sympathetic account of Lord Macaulay. Hist. Journ. 


il. 

Mark A. Thomson reviews Lord Macaulay’s life and writings, particularly the 
History. Hist. Assoc., pamphlet G 42. 

R. A. Humphreys discusses W. H. Prescott and his work. (Hispanic and Luso 
Brazilian Council), Diamante, ix. 

Pierre Poumier discusses Burloud’s See of collective tendencies and its application 
to historical studies. Ann. de Bretagne, lxv 

R. R. Gidishit tasrvage' te eeteer disd-aieielivaions toe heialiign of dha Pani 
Revolution of the late Georges Lefebvre, and especially analyses his ‘ principal ’ thesis, 
Paysans du Nord. Journ, Mod. Hist. xxxi. 

Perez Zagorin, in a review of recent works by Karl Popper and others, discusses 
some problems of historical knowledge and the philosophy of history. Journ. Mod. 

S. Hoszowski ably reviews the work of F. Bujak (d. 1953), one of the most distin- 
guished and influential Polish economic historians. Roczniki Dziejow Spolecznych 
i Gospodarczych, xx. 
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Africa 

J. Caillé deals circumstantially with French rade and trading conditions in the 
Atlantic ports of Morocco, 1689-1701: importance of Marseilles, but also of the 
Legendre family of Rouen. Rev. francaise d’hist. d’outre-mer (formerly Rev. d’hist. 
des colonies), xlvi. 

X. Yacomo describes the beginnings of Freemasonry in Algiers 1830-52. Rev. 
Africaine, ciii. 

G. Sers-Gal discusses the development of the French press in Algeria from 1870 to 
1900: from radical inspired journalism on the morrow of Sedan to the distillation of 
anodyne news supplied from Paris at the end of the century. Rev. Africaine, ciii. 

C. W. Newbury examines the development of French policy on the Niger from 
1880 to 1898. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxxi. 

C.-R. Ageron studies the political context of Algerian constitutional reforms 
culminating in the modest but bitterly opposed innovations of 1919, the significance 
of which is clearly assessed. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp.., vi. 


France 


J. van der Straeten prints and discusses fifteenth-century texts of the lives of two 
Merovingian saints, Itisberga and Venantius. Anal. Boll. kxxvii. 

Henry G. J. Beck studies the selection of bishops by Hincmar, archbishop of 
Rheims, 845-82. Cath. Hist. Rev. xlv. 

B. de Gaiffier prints and discusses the calendar which is found in the Melk MS. 412 
of Bede, and supports the view that it came from the hand of Heric of Auxerre in the 
ninth century. Anal. Boll. bxxvii. 

J. Wollasch re-examines the material for the life of Heiricus of St. Germain d’ Auxerre. 
Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xv. 

J. Frappier compares and contrasts the literatures of courtly love of the north and 
south of France in the twelfth century, and seeks explanations, both literary and social, 
for some of the differences which emerge. Cahiers de Civ. Méd. ii. 

H. Dubled examines the twelfth-century endowments of three Cistercian abbeys 
of Alsace to show the overwhelming importance of direct exploitation of assarts in their 
economy. Rev. d’hist. eccl. liv. 

B.-A. Pocquet de Haut-Jussé defends the twelfth-century origin of the Breton bre/s de 
sawvelé giving immunity against claims by riparian lords in respect of flotsam and 
shipwreck. Ann. de Bretagne. Ixvi. 

J. Leclerq discusses the literary sources of St. Bernard’s Sermons on the Canticle. 
Rev. Bénédictine, lxix. 

Y. Renouard surveys the Gascon wine trade in a wide ranging and important review 
of recent research. Rev. Hist. ccxxi. 

P. Tucoo-Chala prints and discusses a charter of 1220 (from a copy of 1487) relating 
to Ossau in Béarn. He questions the carlier date but regards the document as useful 
on fifteenth-century Béarn. Ann. du Midi, 71. 

D. Nony discusses the #ronnaie arnaudine issued by the Bishops of Agen and suggests 
that since only one surviving coin is known it may have had only a limited and local 
circulation, but have been used more extensively for keeping accounts. Ann. du Midi, 
71. 

A. d’Haenens analyses the weaknesses of the administration of the temporalities of 
St. Martin of Tournai by custodians appointed by the French king, 1309-48, but con- 
cludes that they improved the abbey’s finances by better accounting and regulaticn of 
expenditure. Rev. d’hist. eccl. liv. 

Claude Pécassou prints and comments on a procés-verbal of the Cathedral Chapter of 
Toulouse in 1324, at which 22 new canons were nominated. Ann. du Midi, 70. 

Pierre-J. Capra discusses in detail the value of money in the Bordelais during the 
years 1354-7. Bull. phil. et hist. du Com. des Trav. hist. et scient., 1957. 

Fr. Dumont traces the slow rise of the parish priest’s importance in the representation 
of the clergy from 1579 to the climax of 1789. Schweiz. Beitr. z. Allgem. Gesch. xvi. 

Cl. Alzon discusses the methods by which in 1614-15 the Crown defeated the 
attempts of the Etats Généraux to increase their political power by exploiting the 
antagonism between the aims of nobility and prelates on the one hand and the ideas of 
the bourgeoisie, represented by office-holders, on the other. Ibid. 
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B. Druéne describes the struggles for Castel-Léon, 1642-9. Ann. du Midi, 71. 

J. D. Lassaigne describes unsuccessful attempts by the French nobility to exercise 
political pressure by conventions; these took place early in Louis XV’s reign and were 
only once repeated—in 1717. Schweiz. Beitr. z, Allgem. Gesch. xvi. 

Paul W. Bamford investigates, from the archives of the Marine, the recruitment of 
oarsmen for the royal galleys 1660-1748; Turkish slaves formed the élite, but the bulk 
were forsats. Ann. Hist, Rev. Ixv. 

J. Delumeau analyses the trade and defines the commercial importance of St. Malo 
at the end of the seventeenth century. Ann. de Bretagne, Ixvi. 

H, Blaquiére draws attention to an official enquiry of 1748 by the procureur-général 
of the parlement of Toulouse on the execution of the decree of 1736 concerning the 
keeping of the registers of the état civil. Ann. du Midi, 71. 

R. Descadeillas sketches the contraband exploitation of the saline springs of La Sals, 
1750-1850. Ann. du Midi, 71. 

P. Chevallier, using the intimate letters of the court abbé de Villevicille to the young 
abbé de Brienne, sheds vivid light on the motives of clients and patrons in the disposition 
of ecclesiastical benefices after Fleury’s death. Rev. d’hist. mod et contemp. vi. 

G. Mariniére analyses the social and economic position of the cloth merchants of 
Toulouse before 1789 and suggests that the Revolution affected this very little. Ann. 
du Midi, 70. 

_ N. Hampson describes the activity—in the long run pretty ineffective—of the 
Comité de Marine of the Constituent Assembly. Hist. Journ. ii. 

V. M. Dalin shows that Babeuf was a fervent admirer of Danton, and was in contact 
with him as carly as 1790. Voprosy istorii, No. 4. 

P. Gérard analyses the social composition of the list of ‘ citoyens actifs ’ of Grenade- 
sur-Garonne in 1790. Ann. du Midi, 70. 

A. de Curzon treats of the army control set up by the king in Brittany under the 
Comte de Hervilly in 1790-91. Ann. de Bretagne, Ixvi. 

M. E. McIntosh and B, C. Weber print many lively and informative letters from the 
Marquis de Rouvray and his interesting wife in St. Domingue and (from 1793) New 
York, mainly to their daughter, the Comtesse de Lostanges, in Europe. Rev. d’hist. 
des colonies, xlv. 

R. Cobb discourses at length, with authority and sympathy, on aspects of popular 
revolutionary mentality during the Terror. (Important for a wide and original use of 
the provincial sources.) Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. vi. 

J.-J. Hemardiniquer examines the causes of the bankruptcy of the Toulouse in- 
dustrialist, Boyer-Fonfréde, in 1800. Ann. du Midi, 71. 

R. Amanieu writes a biography of Philippe Picot, seigneur de La Peyrouse (1744- 
1818), Pyrennean botanist, maire of Toulouse under Napoleon, educationalist. Ibid. 

G. Cholvy gives statistics for the cecruitment of secular clergy and monks in the 
diocese of Montpellier, 1801-1956. Ibid. 

P. Bouyoux shows that the ‘six cents plus imposés’ of the département of the 
Haute-Garonne in 1802, who formed the new ruling class, were an aristocracy of 
landed proprietors. Ibid. 70. 

F, Crouzet considers the reasons for the economic under-development of the south- 
west of France. He suggests as possible reasons the effect of the wars of the Revolution 
and Empire on its foreign trade, lack of development of communications, and the psycho- 
logical attitude of its bourgeoisie to industrial developments. Ibid. 71. 

J. Vidalenc produces evidence of the difficulties of recruitment for the armies of the 
First Empire, the scale of desertion, and the harsh measures of the civil authority, in 
the Calvados. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. vi. 

H. Corbes studies the character of the assizes in the Cétes-du-Nord, and the types of 
case tried and of sentence given, 1811-32. Ann. de Bretagne, lxvi. 

Theodore Zeldin argues that English ideals of government were less influential than 
is commonly thought in the France of the nineteenth century. Hist. Journ. ii. 

C. Marcilhacy, in a detailed survey of social conditions and political attitudes in the 
highly contrasted districts of the Loiret, shows how socialist ideas spread farthest 
among the rural proletariat during the crisis of 1848-52. Rev. d’hist. mod et contemp. 


vi 


" John J. Baughman examines the participation of various Opposition groups in the 
Banquet campaigns of 1847-8 and concludes that the significance of the campaign 
is seen in indirect rather than in direct results. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxxi. 
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G. Frambourg sketches the history of the tenure of office of Dr. Guépin as Com- 
missaire of the Provisional Government in Nantes in 1848. Ann. de Bretagne, Ixvi. 

R. Trempé explains the ‘ ralliement ’ of the royalist Marquis de Solages to the 
Republic in the constituency of Albi, 1889-1902. Ann. du Midi, 71. 

H. Brunschwig analyses the composition of the colonial * party’ of the ‘nineties, 
arguing that it preached to a public already converted to expansionism by the geo- 
graphical societies, whose methods it adopted. Rev. frangaise d’hist. d’outre-mer, xvi. 

R. von Albertini discusses the constitutional weaknesses of the Third Republic, 
going back to the changes in the character of the 1875 constitution under Grévy. 
(A brilliant analysis). Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxviii. 

John C. Cairns examines in a lively manner the various explanations offered at the 
time and later for the defeat of France in 1940; useful references. Ann. Hist. Rev. lxiv. 


Philip C. F. Bankwitz discusses the role of Maxime Weygand in the fall of France in 
1940. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxxi. 


Germany, Austria and Switzerland 


R. Heuberger summarizes the results of his numerous studies concerning the history 
of Tirolin Romantimes. Tiroler Heimat, xx. 

F. Juraschek discusses a number of problems in the cartulary of Passau (including the 
significance of the title ‘ vocatus episcopus’). Mitteil. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsfor- 
schung, Ixvi. 

M. Coens argues that the early ninth-century book of prayers, Orleans MS. 184, 
hitherto usually associated with Fleury, originated in a Bavarian or Austrian monastery, 
possibly at Salzburg. Anal. Boll, Ixxvii. 

W. Metz discusses the significance of the list of Carolingian imperial demesnes in 
Rhaetia. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xv. 

H. J. Rieckenberg suggests that the compensation offered by Otto I to Bishop 
Hildewald of Halberstadt for the parts of his bishopric taken over for the creation of 
the sees of Magdeburg and Merseburg was an cxtensive area of forest near Werla. Ibid. 

F. Klos-Buzek assembles evidence to show that the ‘ vita canonica’ was never 
enforced in the chapter at Brixen (furthermore, clerical marriage was common for 
the whole of the twelfth century). Mitteil. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, lxvii. 

Heinrich Appelt discusses the authenticity of Frederick Barbarossa’s charter for 
the Augustine priory of Seckau. Ibid. 

K. A. Eckhardt, after examining the succession of town-reeves of Mihlhausen, 
dates the Mihlhauser law-book from 1224 to 1231. Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung 
d. Mittelalters, xv. 

H. Bindewald seeks, on the basis of a learned analysis, to establish the stages in the 
composition of the gloss to the Sachsenspiegel. Ibid. 

H. Rennefahrt discusses what kind of legal thought determined the procedure by 
which in Switzerland during the late Middle Ages rival claims in secular matters were 
settled by arbitration. He reaches the conclusion that the influence of canon law was 
superficial, and asserts a continuity of local custom law since the Carolingian period. 
Schweiz. Beitr. z. Allgem. Gesch. xvi. 

H. Koller demonstrates that the summa confessorum of Berthold of Freiburg (‘ one of 
the most frequently used legal compendia in the German tongue ”) was composed not 
at the end of the thirteenth century, but ¢. 1408. (Also lists 50 mss.). Mitteil. d. Inst. 
f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixvii. 

F. Steinegger investigates the composition and establishes the date (¢. 1420) of the 
earliest cartulary of the Premonstratensian monastery of Wilten (Innsbruck). 
Heimat, xxii. 

Karl Mommsen argues that the seven Curfirsten peaks near Walensee received their 
name for the attempted mediation associated with the seven Electors in the dispute over 
the Toggenburg inheritance in 1437 between Zurich and Glarus-Schwyz. Schweiz. 
Zeitsch. f. Gesch. ix. 

H. Koller reviews the arguments about date, place of origin and author of the 
* Reformatio Sigismundi’. (Original text written in Basle in 1439; author unidentified). 
Deutsches Archiv. f. Erforschung d. Mittelalters, xv. 

A. Lhotsky prints and comments upon the text of the statement, in which Duke 


Frederick of Austria, through a spokesman, accepted election as King of the Romans. 
Ibid. 


Tiroler 
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Fritz Eheim describes the career of Ladislaus Sunthaym, a genealogist and historian 
employed by Maximilian I. Mitteil. d. Inst. f. Ssterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixvii. 

H. Zins shows that the peasant rising in East Prussia in 1525 was a typical medieval 
serf revolt, with social aims paramount over political or religious demands. . Slav. & E. 
Europ. Rev. xxxviii. 

Josef Macek uses in particular the now available Thun archives in Détin to analyse 
the origin of the Sixty-two Merano Articles of 1525 and their importance for the 
subsequent history of the Tirol. Sensibly emphasizes social-economic aspects, but goes 
on to claim that what he calls the attempt made by the Articles to bridge the ‘ class 
gulf’ was totally unsuccessful. (In German.) Historica, i. 

J. Courvoisier analyses various fruitless attempts to secure the cession of Neuchatel 
to France, 1707-89. Schweiz. Zeitschrift fivi Gesch. ix. 

W. ©. Henderson analyses the rise of the silk and porcelain industries in Berlin 
during the mid-cighteenth century, framing his account round the remarkable career 
of the versatile J. E. Gotskowsky. Business History, i. 

F. Dérrer uses evidence from the Landesregicrungsarchiv in Innsbruck to describe 
the changes brought about in the administrative and judicial organization of Tirol by 
Bavarian rule 1806-14. Tiroler Heimat, xxii. 

P. Wegelin traces the attitude of enlightened despotism in Mongelas’s Bavarian 
constitution of 1808. Schewiz. Beitr. z. Allgem. Gesch. xvi. 

W. Bussmann examines the weaknesses of German liberalism between 1848 and 
1871 (irreconcilability of nztionalist aims in Poland and Schleswig-Holstein with 
liberal principles; fear of popular movements; reliance on monarchical state for 
defence of economic interests). Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxvi. 

H. Seier illustrates, from the political attitudes and lectures of Heinrich von Sybel, 
the innate conservatism of German liberals, long before the National Liberals made 
their peace with Bismarck after 1866. (Even the Progressives cannot count as parlia- 
mentarian in the modern sense.) Ibid. 

Sir Isaiah Berlin provides an attractive account of the ‘ life and opinions of Moses 
Hess’ (1812-75), publicist in the interests, not always compatible, of Zionism and 
Marxism. Jewish Hist. Soc., Lucien Wolf Memorial Lecture. 

Jif Kotalka uses hitherto ‘untouched newspaper and other sources to throw further 
light on the founding of the so-called Eisenach Social Democratic Party in 1869. 
Rightly claims that the ‘ Great German ’ orientation of a group that included Austrian 
as well as German representatives was already out of touch with reality, not least in 
Austria; yet despite this, proceeds to emphasize its importance in socialist development 
in Austria—and Bohemia. Ceskoslovensk? tasopis historick, vii. 

T. Nipperdey analyses the stages in the formation of organized political parties in 
Germany before 1918, and the different ways in which the problem of reaching the 
pew mass electorate was approached. (The study omits the Social Democrats, because 
they do not conform to pattern; so far as the middle-class parties were concerned, 
development was slow and incomplete by comparison with the west.) Hist. Zeitschr. 

Werner Frauendienst makes a somewhat unsatisfactory attempt to explain German 
world-policy in the reign of William Il. (He argues that the Germans, unlike the 
British, did not understand its importance and so missed their opportunity.) Die Welt 
als Geschichte, xix. 

Dorothea Groener-Geyer, daughter of General Groener, describes the difficulties 
she has encountered in securing free access to her father’s papers. She also prints some 
new Groener material on the first World War. Ibid. 

Werner T. Angress and Bradley F. Smith print extracts from diaries kept by 
Heinrich Himmler between 1914 and 1924. Journ. Mod. Hist. xxxi. 

W. Conze assesses Franz Mehring’s place among the founders of the German 
communist party. Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxviii. 

M. Braubach communicates passages from the correspondence of the bistorians, 
Oswald Redlick and Aloys Schulte, which is of some interest for the light it casts on 
attitudes of Germans to Austria in the inter-war years. Mitteil. d. Inst. f. dsterr. 
Geschichtsforschung, Ixvi. 

Amos E. Simpson studies the duel between Schacht and Géring for control of the 
German economy, emphasizing that Hitler supported Géring because the policies 


Journ. Mod. Hist. xxxi. 
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E, A. Brodsky gives an exaggerated view of Communist activity in Germany 
during the second World War. Voprosy istorii, No. 7. 

Peter Paret illustrates, partly from an unpublished source, the treatment of prisoners 
at the Lehrterstrasse prison in Berlin, where many of those implicated in the attempt 
on Hitler’s life were imprisoned from July 1944 to April 1945. Bull. 1.H.R. xxxii. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


I. A. Richmond surveys the Roman frontier as a region and stresses the changing 
function of the Wall at different times. History, xliv. 

S. S. Frere describes the results of the excavations carried out at Verulamium in 
1958. Antiquaries’ Journ. xxxix. 

G. D. B. Jones discusses, with maps and photographs, the course of the Roman 
road in Merionethshire, westwards from Caer Gai near Bala towards Dolgellau. Bull. 
of Board of Celtic Stud. xviii. 

R. A. G. Carson examines the numismatic evidence for the usurpations of Carausius 
and Allectus at the end of the third century. Journ. of the Brit. Arch. Ass. xxii. 

George C. Homans reconsiders Anglo-Saxon invasions relating evidence of dis- 
tribution of institutional complexes to evidence of other kinds. Settlement in both the 
main waves seems to have been by envelopment, avoided surviving eastern centre of 
British power. Mass. Hist. Soc. lxxi. 

P. Grosjean prints from Brussels MS. 7773, and analyses texts relating to the life 
of the Irish saint Ibar, which were set aside by the seventeenth-century Bollandists. 
Anal. Boll. Ixxvii. 

E. D. C. Jackson and E. G. M. Fletcher re-examine the remains of the Saxon church 
at Lydd, Kent and conclude that it dates probably from the period of the Conversion. 
Journ. of the Brit. Arch. Ass. xxii. 

M. Deanesley and P. Grosjean discuss the Responsiones of Gregory I to Augustine 
as found in Bede, and conclude that they are in a loose sense Gregorian but with some 
later additions made at Canterbury. Journ. Eccles. Hist. x. 

Peter Hunter Blair discusses Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. Jarrow Lecture 1959 
(from the Rectory, Jarrow). 

D. Missonne confirms and P. Mayvaert discusses the autograph of the Venerable 
Bede in MS. Leningrad Q v i 18 signalized by E. A. Lowe in 1958. Rev. Bénédictine, 
lxix. 

L. Bieler edits two unpublished eighth-century fragments of Muirchu’s Life of St. 
Patrick, and shows they provide a text older and sometimes nearer to the lost original 
than that of the Book of Armagh. Proc. Roy. Irish Acad. lix. C. 

K. Hughes discusses the provenance of an eighth- or ninth-century Irish Litany of 
Pilgrim saints published by Charles Plummer, and writes a commentary on it. Anal. 
Boll. lxxvii. 

Asgaut Steinnes argues that medieval Orkney was divided into six of the military, 
administrative and fiscal land-units known as ‘ husebys ’, and that the system probably 
dates from the early years of the tenth century. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxviii. 

Eric John assesses English monastic revival and tenth-century reforms and shows 
some constitutional implications for the reign of Edgar. Bull. J. Rylands Lib. 42. 

C. H. Talbot prints the life of St. Wulsin, bishop of Sherborne (¢. 980-1000), by the 
monk Goscelin, written ¢. 1070. Rev. Bénédictine, lxix. 

J. B. Harley discusses population and cultivation changes in twelfth- and thirteenth- 
century Warwickshire. Econ. Hist. Rev. xi. 

A. A. M. Duncan and A. L. Brown survey the history of Argyll and the Isles from 
1098 to 1263; they print five thirteenth-century charters from the Scottish Record 
Office and Edinburgh University Library MS. 207. Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot. xc. 

J. Boussard summarizes the current knowledge of the financial system of twelfth- 
century England. There are a few debatable statements. Cahiers de Civ. Méd. i. 

A. A. M. Duncan prints documents from Brit. Mus. Egerton MS. 3031, a cartulary 
of Reading, which illustrate the connections between Reading abbey and the priory in 
Seo at ee ek eens ole eacte ae Een Teter Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot. 


" Georgina R. Galbraith publishes « charter (from the Ellesmere collection in the 
Huntington Library) that may be the only existing record, in which a lord of a manor 
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rewards his champion, who had fought a dsellum for him, by subinfeudation. 
Huntington Lib. Quart. xxii. 

Sir Charles Clay lists and calendars final concords for Yorkshire of the reign of 
Henry Il, including two recently discovered. Yorks. Arch. Journ. xl. 

Sir Maurice Powicke sets the scene for St. Hugh of Lincoln and for J. A. Froude in 
an introduction to the latter’s study of the former. Lincoln Minister Pamphlets, ser. 2, 
no. I. 

R. F. Hunnisett analyses the exact functions of the coroner. Bull. 1.H.R. xxxii. 

G. O. Sayles writes a lucid essay on ‘ the court of King’s Bench in law and history ’. 
Selden Society Lecture, 1959. 

R. A. Donkin lists the urban property of Cistercian houses. Analecta S. Ordinis 
Cisterciensis, xv. 

C. A. F. Meekings shows that behind the roll of judicial writs P.R.O., E. 163/1/27 
‘ there lie two earlier registers. The first of them must have been compiled at the very 
beginning of Henry III’s reign’. Bull. I.H.R. xxxii. 

M. M. Postan and J. Titow on evidence of heriots on Winchester manors show 
that bad-harvest years produce a large increase in peasant deaths, especially among 
poorer peasants. Econ. Hist. Rev. xi. 

J. Otway-Ruthven discusses the emergence of the county of Kildare, from the 
partition of the Marshal inheritance in 1247 to the end of the century. Map of towns, 
motes, church lands, &c. Irish Hist. Stud. xi. 

V.H. Galbraith notes the acquisition by the Huntington Library of a late-thirteenth- 
century collection of royal charters, ordinances and statutes of the reigns of King John, 
Herny III and Edward I (HM 25782). Huntington Lib. Quart. xxii. 

Ranald Nicholson sets the first Franco-Scottish treaty of alliance (23 October 1295) 
in its proper diplomatic context, relating it particularly to the Franco-Norwegian treaty 
concluded one day earlier and to negotiations for the settlement of Scottish debts to 
Norway. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxviii. 

M. Dominica Legge prints and comments upon La Piere D’Escoce, a French song 
attributed to 1307, or very soon after that date, celebrating the Stone of Destiny, its 
origin and its removal to London by Edward I. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxviii. 

Thor Thorgrimsson assembles and discusses the phrase ‘in pleno parliamento’, 
and its vernacular equivalents; he concludes in favour of it meaning ‘ in full parliament’. 
Bull. I.H.R. xxxii, 

Miss K. Edwards analyses the social origins of the English bishops in the reign of 
Edward II and demonstrates that a larger proportion than is usually thought were of 
relatively humble origin. She also shows that most of them were local men, or at least 
had some connection with their dioceses before they were elected. Trans. R. Hist. 
Soc. ix. 

E. B, Fryde traces in detail the activities and difficulties of the English farmers of the 
customs, 1343-51. Trans. R. Hist. Soc. ix. 

W. L. Warren examines the career of Archbishop Sudbury, and suggests that he was 
a stronger character than has usually been thought. Journ. Eccles. Hist. x. 

C. Morris studies the origin and function of the Commissary of the Bishop in the 
medieval diocese of Lincoln. Journ Eccles. Hist. x. 

J. M, W. Bean analyses the relations of the Percy family with the Crown, 1399-1403 
and concludes that the revolt in the latter year ‘is best explained as a further effort at 
king making’. History, xliv. 

H. P. King prints from Lincoln chapter records a protest 21 February 1405 by the 
precentor in the name of the chapter that they accepted the king’s nominee to a prebend 
against the better entitled papal provisor. Archives, iv. 

A. R. Myers prints and comments on part of an account roll of Edward Ellesmere 
describing gifts of jewels made by Margaret of Anjou, 1452-3. Bull. J. Rylands Lib. 
42. 

Roger Virgol prints from Harley MS. 158 a fragment (in a sixteenth-century copy) 
of the Lords’ Journal for 1461. Bull. 1.H.R. xxxii. 

J. R. Lauder illustrates the scope of the activities of the council with regard to 
military and financial matters affecting Calais, pointing out the evidence for conciliar 
concern with finance generally; and then examines the composition of the council, 
printing as an appendix a list of 126 names. Bull. 1.H.R. xxxii. 

G. H. Tupling re-assesses the number of Pre-Reformation churches and chapelries 
in Lancashire and notes the establishment of some forty new chapels, mostly in the 
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textile districts of the south-eastern part of the county, in the half-century or so after 
1470. Trans. Lancs. and Ches. Antiq. Soc. lxvii. 

J. S. Roskell studies the later career, offices, property and overthrow of William 
Catesby. Bull. J. Rylands Lib. 42. 

J. P. Cooper disputes G. R. Elton’s thesis that Henry VII’s reputation for rapacity 
was undeserved. Hist. Journ. ii. 

Mrs. Joan Thirsk shows convincingly how complex were the motives behind 
Tudor Enclosures, the wide regional variations and the wide differences in popular 
reaction. Hist. Assoc. pamphlet G. 41. 

W. Woodward shows that the parliamentary contribution to Henry VIII's ecclesiasti- 
cal revolution was not based on any radically new constitutional theory; but it was 
nevertheless strong enough to create irreversible precedents. Schweiz. Beitr. z. 
Allgem. Gesch. xvi. 

J. E. Mousley studies some Elizabethan gentry-families of Sussex and contributes 
facts to a controversy. Econ. Hist. Rev. xi. 

Thomas G. Barnes and A. Hassell Smith provide a list of sources for Justices of 
the Peace 1558-1688, in revision of Miss Putnam’s. Bull. 1.H.R. xxxii. 

The Folger Shakespeare Library has issued a Report of a conference in November 
1958 at which a number of experts considered ‘ the needs and opportunities for further 
investigation in the history of the Tudor and Stuart periods ’. 

V. F. Semyonov calls on other Soviet historians to be more militant in exposing the 
iniquities of the ‘ bourgeois’ interpretation of the Elizabethan age, as manifested in 
the work of A. L. Rowse, G. R. Elton and J. E. Neale. He condemns the Tudors, 
following the Marxist stereotype, for conducting an aggressive colonial policy and 
‘ oppressing the popular masses in the interests of the gentry and upper bourgeoisie ’. 
Voprosy istorii, no. 4. 

V. Lucchesi reconsiders the influence of Italian humanism in sixteenth-century 
England. Nuova riv. stor. lxiii. 

H. G. Owen discusses the influence of local families in parliamentary elections during 
the reign of Elizabeth I in Merionethshire, which had only one county seat and no 
borough representation, and in which rivals could not so easily settle their differences by 
striking bargains between the shire and borough seats. Bull. of Board of Celtic Stud. 
xviii. 

H. G. Owen studies the Parochial Curates of Elizabethan London and notes a rise 
in their numbers and quality during the reign. Journ. Eccles. Hist. x. 

W. Douglas Simpson describes the ruins of Muness, ‘the northmost castle of 
Britain ’, which was built in and after 1598 and which he finds ‘ fascinating ’, ‘ masterly ’, 
with details that are ‘ extremely finished and dainty ’, belonging to a‘ group of scholarly 
and cultured buildings’. [Photographs and diagrams, which bring out the essential 
* Z-plan ’ of the structure.] Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxviii. 

L. W. Henry argues that Essex’s failure in Ireland was due principally to the ‘ failure 
of the privy council to honour their obligations to him in the north’, for the establish- 
ment of a base at Lough Foyle; a subsidiary embarrassment was the non-arrival of 
catriage-horses. Bull. 1.H.R. xxxii. 

E. McCracken surveys the woodlands of Ireland ¢. 1600, estimated to cover an eighth 
of the soil; and discusses their destruction for reasons military, naval and economic, 
chiefly in the seventeenth century. Maps. Irish Hist. Stud. xi. 

David B. Quinn prints notes by Sir Stephen Powle on his Virginia and Guiana 
adventures, 1608-10, from Tanner MS. 168. William and Mary Q. xvi. 

A. Simpson discusses the career of Thomas Cullum, London draper (1587-1664) 
on the basis of his accounts. Econ. Hist. Rev. xi. 

G. E. Aylmer in an important article summarizes his conclusions on the economic, 
social and political aspects of office holding, 1625-42; he regards it as only one of the 
many factors in the social situation, says that it does not support the classification of 
* royalists and parliamentarians respectively as rising and declining gentry (or vice ~crsa), 
or still less as feudal and bourgeois landowners ’, and argues that it does not fit with any 
generalized explanation of the Revolution and Civil War. History, xliv. 

J. P. Cooper deals somewhat inconclusively with the personal fortune of Thomas 
Wentworth, earl of Stafford. Econ. Hist. Rev. xi. 

P. Grosjean describes the relations of Archbishop Ussher with some of the Irish 
Roman Catholics who supplied him with material for the Britannicarum Ecclesiarum 
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Antiquitates, and studies the sources used for certain parts of that work. Anal. Boll. 
lxxvii. 

T. G. Barnes describes the controversy in Somerset in 1633 over the question of 
whether churchales should be suppressed and shows its connection with local rivalries 
and the reforming policies of Archbishop Laud. Trans. R. Hist. Soc. ix. 

W. M. Lamont examines the controversies which led up to the questioning by the 
House of Commons in 1646 of the jure divino claims put forward by the ministers in the 
Westminster Assembly. Journ. Eccles. Hist. x. 

J. Lowe shows how the religious complexion of a particular chapel (Hindley), in 
what may be called a ‘ frontier’ area, changed in character as a result of changes in the 
religious sympathies of its feoffees or trustees. Trans. Lancs. and Ches. Antiq. Soc. 
ixvii. 

E. D. Jones prints a more complete text of a tract, composed about 1660 and hitherto 
known only from an abridged version printed in 1795, setting out the ‘ deportment’ 
during the Civil War of the gentry of the counties of Carmarthen, Pembroke and 
Cardigan. Nat. Library of Wales Journ. xi. 

R. N. Dore discusses the military dispositions of Sir William Brereton, the Parlia- 
mentary commander in Cheshire in 1645 in relation to the movements which led up to 
Naseby. In the Brereton Lester Books on which this account is largely based, he has 
found two hitherto unknown letters from Cromwell. Trans. Lancs. and Ches. Antiq. 
Soc. lxvii. 

Lois Spencer examines the politics of George Thomason, the bookseller and col- 
lector. Library, xiv. 

Christopher Hill provides a general interpretation of the English revolution of the 
seventeenth century, and concludes that in the last resort economic factors were 
decisive; good references. Rev. Hist. ccxxi. 

C. Wilson argues that English mercantilist thought in the later seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries was more concerned with problems of poverty, unemployment 
and welfare generally than has usually been thought. Trans. R. Hist. Soc. ix. 

M. W. Flinn revises the history of the English iron industry and argues for expansion 
between 1660 and 1760. Econ. Hist. Rev. xi. 

D. T. Witcombe argues from an examination of the parliament of 1663 that the 
‘old method of “ managing” the commons was’ already ‘ breaking down’. Bull. 
LR.H. xxxii. 

O. W. Furley examines the organizing of pope-burning processions in London by 
Shaftesbury and the Green Ribbon Club, 1679-81. History, xliv. 

Clayton Roberts examines the Privy Council scheme of 1679 and the clause in the 
Act of Settlement of 1701 and finds them stages in the attempt to secure the right of 
parliament to know upon whom to fix responsibility for advice acted upon by the 
Crown. Am. Hist. Rev. lxiv. 

D. B. Horn provides a detailed account of the system of ranks in the British diplo- 
matic service during the century 1689-1789 and also of the payments (salaries, expense 
allowances etc.) made to diplomats of different ranks. Trans. R. Hist. Soc. ix. 

H. F. Kearney revises accepted views of the reasons for the passing of the Irish 
Woollen Act of 1699 (secured by commercial interests against government wishes). 
Econ. Hist. Rev. xi. 

The Historians Group of the Communist Party [of Great Britain] survey party 
politics in the eighteenth century, ‘ a critical study of Namierism ’; some of the historians 
they discuss would resent this label being attached to them. Our History, pamphlet 
No. 5. 

Douglas Coombs shows that William Stephens, whig author of the Letter to the 
Author of the Memorial of the State of England (1705), was reviled for his attack on 
Marlborough by whigs as well as tories because it was badly timed; ‘the essential 
humanity of the Marlboroughs ’ is revealed by the episode. Bull. I.H.R. xxxii. 

Victor Gaffney, drawing especially upon the MS. Castle Gordon papers for data 
relating to upper Banffshire, discusses the place of the summer ‘ shealings’ or hill- 
pasture stations, in the eightcenth-century cattle economy of the Scottish Highlands and 
their decay with the transition to highly ‘ marginal’ crofts, sheep-ranges, or deer- 
forests. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxviii. 

P. D. G. Thomas discusses the influence of the Wynnstay and Chirk families in 
Denbighshire parliamentary elections 1716-41. Nat. Library of Wales Journ. xi. 
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W. Ferguson examines, from manuscript sources, the parliamentary contests between 
1716 and 1761 in the northern burghs of Scotland, and shows the part played by tactful 
bribery and judicious largesse in the handling of the improverished but touchy burgesses 
of Dingwall; he concludes that, while corruption was general, the system of grouping 
burghs in districts made them difficult to control and—to this extent, but no further— 
to be distinguished from the rotten boroughs of England. Scot. Hist. Rev. xxxviii. 

Keach Johnson presents evidence, mainly from the Carroll-Maccubbin Papers in the 
Maryland Historical Society of the attempts of the Baltimore Company to sell its iron 
in England, 1731-55. William and Mary Q. xvi. 

Jean Orcibal stresses the influence of continental and especially French (including 
catholic) mystical writing on the theology of John Wesley. Rev. Hist. cexxii. 

G. Rudé analyses the London mob in th- eighteenth century and the causes of rioting 
—due as much to xenophobia as bad social and economic conditions. Hist. Journ. ii. 

H. G. Hunt discusses the steady transfer of land from small to large owners in 
Leicestershire 1750-1830 and its relationship to enclosing. Econ. Hist. Rev. xi. 

Julian Boyd traces in detail Dr. Edward Bancroft’s association with Silas Deane and 
discusses his responsibility for the accepted story of his death in 1789. William and 
Mary Q. xvi. 

Allen S. Johnson examines in its British financial context the emergence and passage 
of Grenville’s Sugar Act of 1764. Ibid. 

David S. Lovejoy examines the case against admiralty jurisdiction in America, 
1764-76—the enforcement of ‘ unconstitutional taxes by unconstitutional means’. 
Ibid. 

Frederick Wyatt and William B. Willcox examine the personality of Sir Henry 
Clinton, using psychological techniques and the Clinton papers in the William L. 
Clements Library (recently reinforced by a new collection of private papers). Ibid. 

A. E, Musson and E. Robinson show that steam-powered mechanization was pro- 
ceeding more rapidly in Lancashire in late eighteenth century than was hitherto thought 
since Boulton and Watt did not have an effective monopoly. Econ. Hist. Rev. xi. 

J. T. Krause with reservations supports the view that a rising birth rate was main 
cause of English population growth between 1780 and 1850. Ibid. 

Richard W. Hale, Jr., reconstructing the naval side of Yorktown, shows that, 
contrary to traditional opinion, Admiral Graves was an advanced believer in engaging 
the enemy by ‘ lasking’ tactics; and might well have destroyed de Grasse but for a 
confusion between North American and West Indian interpretations of the values of 
Graves’s signals. Rodney comes out poorly. Mass. Hist. Soc. bxxi. 

Catherine Snell Crary surveys the evidence for James Rivington, the King’s Printer 
in New York, being both a tory and American spy. She produces evidence from the 
McLane Papers in the New York Historical Society that he was passing information in 
1781 and concludes that he changed sides after 1779. William and Mary Q. xvi. 

J. D. Walsh studies the form and evangelical purpose of Joseph Milner’s History of 
the Church of Christ and suggests reasons why it fell into oblivion. Journ. Eccles. 
Hist. x. 

John H. Reinoehl edits Jacob Crowninshield’s ‘ Some remarks on the American 
trade’, addressed in 1806 to James Madison (from the U.S. National Archives, 
Washington), on the prospects of American trade with the British overseas possessions. 
William and Mary Q. xvi. 

Maureen M. Robson shows the stages by which liberal opinion from 1815 to 1872 
gradually accepted an ever larger view of what international disputes might properly 
be the subject of arbitration: special attention is paid to the attitudes of Cobden, 
Clarendon and Gladstone. Bull. I.H.R. xxxii. 

G. Kitson Clark shows that the ideal of political neutrality in the Civil Service dates 
from 1830 onwards and examines the reasons for the convention being flouted at times 
in the period of reform. Hist. Journ. ii. 

Philip B. Chatwin discusses ‘ Incidents in the life of Matthew Holbeche Bloxam ’ 
(1805-88), the antiquarian author of Principles of Gothic Architecture. Dugdale Soc. 
Occasional Papers, 13. 

G. A. Williams draws additional facts about the Merthyr riots of 1831 from the 
accounts of expenditure incurred in quelling them. Nat. Library of Wales Journ. xi. 

K. H. Connell discusses in broad social terms Irish land legislation. Econ. Hist. 
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]. H. Whyte lists and discusses the quality of O’Connell’s ‘ tail’ in the cighteen- 
thirties, exonerating him of responsibility for their poor calibre. Irish Hist. Stud. xi. 

F. M. L. Thompson examines a trust working (1832-56) to relieve an aristocrat 
of debts incurred through lavish building. Argues that agriculture of estates suffered 
worst effects. Econ. Hist. Rev. xi. 

John L. Morrison surveys a wide range of British periodicals and concludes that 
their treatment of the Oxford Movement demonstrates the stimulating effect which it 
exercised on British political thought. Cath. Hist. Rev. xlv. 

Ralph E. Pumphrey analyses the social structure of the peerage 1837-1911; he 
finds that the point where the number of industrialists became significantly greater was 
1885-6. Ann, Hist. Rev. Ixv. 

R. Taylor contributes two very serviceable articles on the reform of naval recruit- 
ment, 1852-62, but does not cite his sources. Mariner’s Mirror, 44-5. 

A. G. Rose gives a detailed account of the alarming disturbances known as the 
Plug Riots or the ‘ Great Turn-out’ in Lancashire and Cheshire in August, 1842; a 
case-study in ‘ Hunger and Politics ’, Chartist inspired and mostly non-violent save at 
Preston and in the Potteries. The results are important. A nervous local magistracy 
(with memories of Peterloo) enrolled 2,500 ‘ Special’ constables in Manchester within 
a week and organized ‘ ward stations ’ of a hundred men each with a mounted despatch 
rider, at key points on the town’s perimeter. Most of the operatives returned to work 
at the old rate of wages while some, e.g. the colliers at Poynton, suffered a reduction. 
Trans. Lanes, and Ches. Antiq. Soc. Ixvii. 

Trygve R. Tholfsen traces back the origins of the Birmingham caucus to the associa- 
tion of ‘ the artisans and the advanced liberals’ of the 1850s and beyond that to the 
Complete Suffrage Union of 1842. Hist. Journ. ii. 

John M. Ward discusses the retirement of James Stephen from the Colonial Office, 
Earl Grey’s attempts to find a method of retaining him as an adviser on colonial problems 
and Stephen’s translation to the regus chair of modern history at Cambridge. Journ. 
Mod, Hist. xxxi. 

J. Addy traces the fortunes of Penistone Grammar School in the nineteenth century. 
It is a familiar picture of attempts by successive headmasters to supplement their income 
by taking in boarders on a fee-paying subject basis, of declining numbers and a 
restricted curriculum; and of attempts (only partially successful) by parishioners and 
feoffees to debar headmasters from holding benefices and to run the school as a free 
Grammar School. Yorks, Arch. Journ. xl. 

P. J. Welch traces the steps leading to the revival of an Active Convocation of 
Canterbury (1852~—5). Journ. Eccles. Hist. x. 

David Waddell describes the unfortunate British colony of the Bay Islands, 
1852-9. Hist. Journ. ii. 

W. J. Reader describes the erratic fortunes of the U.K. Soapmakers Association 
faced with the rise of large firms, such as Lever Brothers, and changing business condi- 
tions. The general prosperity of the soap industry during the ‘ Great Depression’ 
was in marked contrast to the fortunes of the basic industries. Business History, i. 

E. J. Feuchtwanger stresses J. E. Gorst’s contribution to the central organization of 
the conservative party, 1870-82. Bull. 1.H.R. xxxii. 

D. Thorn! examines the short-lived flirtation of some Irish protestant conserva- 
tives with hore rule and their share in the launching of the Home Government 
Association in 1870. Irish Hist. Stud. xi. 

V. L. Allen examines the history and failure of the police trade union, 1913-19. 
Econ. Hist. Rev. xi. 


Italy 


L, Gulli casts serious doubt on the authenticity of the ‘ act of foundation’ of the 
abbey of the Novalesa and the ‘ testament ’ of the abbot Abbo, and suggests the monas- 
tery was founded in the ninth, not the eight century. Arch. stor. ital. cxvii. 

L. R. Ménager completes his study of the Byzantine influence in south Italy, ninth 
to twelfth century, with warnings against overestimating its effects on the pattern of 
Calabrian society. Rev. d’hist. eccl. liv. 

In a first article on the monarchical institutions of the Norman States in Italy, 
L, R. Ménager discusses notions of kingship and the role of election, ‘ recognition ° 
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= consecration in establishing the legitimacy of the princely authority. Cahiers de 
iv. Méd. ii. 

In the second part of his invaluable study of the rise and decline of Florentine 
economy during the Middle Ages (see ante, Ixxiv, 569) E. Fiumi considers afresh the 
problems of urban immigration and the end of serfdom and gives particular attention to 
the demographic and topographic history of town and country, emphasizing the marked 
decline of population between the mid-fourteenth and late fifteenth century. Many 
more questions are incidentally treated, and all are discussed with references to other 
leading towns of Tuscany. Arch. stor. ital. cxvi. 

E. Nasalli Rocca supplements A. Solmi’s well-known study on the site of 
‘Roncagliz *. Arch. stor. lomb. viii. 

F, Guerello revises (with appendix of documents) R. Lopez’s interpretation of the 
Genoese banking crisis of 1259, suggesting it was largely due to the inadequate reserves 
and precarious structure of thirteenth-century banks and the political influences to which 
this exposed them. Riv. stor. ital. xxi. 

S. Borsari analyses the growth and scope of Florentine commerce and banking in 
the Levant during the thirteenth and early fourteenth century. Riv. stor. ital. bxx. 

Teresa Hankey examines the historical work of Riccobaldo of Ferrara in connection 
with Boccaccio’s ‘ Zibaldone’. Journ. Warb. & Court. Inst. xxi. 

Nicolai Rubinstein examines the frescoes by Ambrogio Lorenzetti (1337-40) and 
Taddeo di Bartolo (1413-4) in the Palazzo Publico, Siena, and shows their political and 
cultural significance: increasing secularism and, in the later series, a concentration on 
the virtues of republican government in humanist terms. Ibid. 

In an article greatly enriched by incidental comment on Florentine politics, M. 
Becker shows that while the major guilds in fourteenth-century Florence regularly 
evaded enforcement of the frequent laws against high prices and monopoly, the lesser 
guilds (of food dealers, &c.) only managed to escape when their influence in govern- 
ment was unusually strong. Arch. stor. ital. cxvii. 

M. Becker uses an unknown episode in the life of the chronicler, Marchionne di 
Coppo Stefani, to illustrate and define with welcome clarity the class and political 
divisions of later fourteenth-century Florence. Ibid. 

R. Abbondanza prints a number of acts relating to the university of Florence between 
May and September 1388. Ibid. 

E. Garin examines the transition from commune to signoria in Florence as reflected 
in the official correspondence and other writings of its humanist chancellors from 
Coluccio Salutati to Bartolomeo Scala. Riv. stor. ital. Lxxi. 

C. Santoro prints the act of sale by Lodi in 1391 of the customs duty on grain and 
wine. Arch. stor. lomb. viii. 

L. Martines traces the rise of the Florentine family of the Martelli and prints part of 
a diary by Ugolino Martelli touching the return to Florence of Cosimo dei Medici in 
1434. Arch. stor. ital. cxvii. 

N. Lerz publishes a journal compiled during the Florentine embassy to Venice in 
the autumn of 1448. Ibid. 

Continuing his researches into the history of Urbino, G. Franceschini describes, 
with a short appendix of documents, the main episodes in the career of Federigo da 
Montefeltro between 1466 and 1470, which focus several general issues in the politics 
of the time. There is a brief section also on the building of the palace at Urbino. 
Arch. stor. lomb. viii. 

A. Chastel re-examines the rise of the ‘ legend ’ of Lorrenzo de Medici and finds the 
chief justification for it in the artistic sympathies and prestige policy of the Magnificent, 
rather than in direct patronage of the fine arts; but has little to say about the place of 
learning and politics in Lorrenzo’s reputation. Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp. vi. 

F. Bennato exposes the disunity of the Italian states at the peace of Bagnolo (1483) 
from which Venice alone drew any profit. Arch. Ven. xc. 

A. De Maddalena describes the variations of agricultural practice on a medium 
sized noble property of Pavian territory between the mid-sixteenth and mid-cighteenth 
century. Arch. stor. lomb. viii. 

F. Venturi uses unpublished correspondence of Bartolomeo Intieri to illustrate the 
beginnings of the Enlightenment in cighteenth-century Naples. He prints fifteen 
letters of Intieri and five of F. Galiani. Riv. stor. ital. Ixxi. 

E. Passerin D’Entréves publishes the first instalment of a study of the Jansenist 
reform movement in the Italian church during the later eighteenth century. Ibid, 
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M. Romani discusses the small influence exerted between 1750 and 1850 by the 

* New Husbandry ’ in the countryside of Lodi, where farming had long been based upon 

ee ra eens 

zone). He prints a description of agriculture in the Lodigiano composed in 1844, 

which may be compared with another published by him in Economia e Storia, 1957. 
Arch. stor. lomb. viii. 

Eric W. Cochrane examines the reactions of the French envoys to Leopold’s reforms 
in Tuscany, 1766-91; prints demographic, industrial and commercial statistics from 
their despatches. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, xlv. 

A. Bozzdla publishes the first part of a detailed study of the life and political ideas 
of the Venetian, V. Barzoni. The present instalment covers years 1792~7. Arch. ven. xc. 

C. Pagnini analyses the unpublished works in political economy of Antonio de 
Giuliani. Ibid. bxxxix. 

Anna Simonetta comments upon, and prints an account of Garibaldi’s campaign in 
Lombardy, August 1959, discovered among the papers of the Garibaldian, Achille 
Sacchi, and almost certainly written by him. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, xlv. 

A. Depoli investigates the unpublished despatches of the Piedmontese’s envoy in 
Venice to illustrate events there from 1848 to 1849. Arch. ven. bexxix. 

Aldo Vallone prints some twenty pages, previously unpublished, of the memoirs— 
jottings and anecdotes—of the Neapolitan revolutionary, Sigismondo Castromediano, 
written during his prison sentence, 1848-59. Kass. Stor. del Risorgimento, xlv. 

A. d’Alessandro prints the decrees published for the reform of agriculture by the 
Roman republic in April 1849. Nuova Riv. Stor. lxiii. 

Eugenio Koltay-Kastner prints eight short letters from Mazzini to the Hungarian 
exile, Nicholas Kiss, and an important circular giving Mazzini’s view of the European 
situation in May 1856. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, xlv. 

F. Cataluccio discusses the place of Alfred v. Reumont as diplomat and writer and 
publishes extracts from his despatches to Prussia, 1852-60. Arch. stor. ital. cxvii. 

Aldobrandino Malvezzi gives new details of developments in central Italy, April 
to October 1859; prints twenty-three letters and a few extracts from private archives 
and the Archivio di Stato, Florence. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, xlv. 

Howard R. Marraro introduces and prints thirty despatches from the American 
Ministers in Paris and Turin, reporting on events in North Italy in 1859 and the opening 
weeks of 1860. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, xlvi. 

Ruggero Moscati makes a sympathetic study of the psychological and political 
motives of Liborio Romano, the last minister of Francis II, in retaining office in Naples 
under Garibaldi in September, 1870. Ibid. 

R. Colapietra gives a discursive review of Garibaldi’s political ideas and affinities 
between 1860 and his death. Nuova riv. stor. lxiii. 

R. Giusti publishes letters of Ippolito Nievi and other documents concerning the 
administration of Garibaldi’s army in the south and Sicily, 1860-1. Arch. ven. xc. 

Alberto Caracciolo discusses the policies of Italian governments after unification 
to the centralization of universities and institutes or the retention of their regional 
autonomies; prints five letters of the Minister of Education, Carlo Matteucci, on the 
subject. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, bexxix. 

In two separate articles A. Berselli examines in great detail the ministerial crisis of 
June 1873 and the financial problems facing the Minghetti ministry, 1873-4. Arch. 
stor. ital. cxvii. 

Franco della Peruta shows how Italian socialism moved away from the influence of 
Bakunin towards participation in legal parliamentary life during the years 1875-82. 
Prints a series of letters between the Italian socialist leaders of the time. Annali, i. 

G. Arfé surveys some recent works on Italian socialists. Riv. stor. ital. bxxi. 

A. William Salomone considers the great interest which Italian historians since 1945 
have shown in the Giolitti era, 1900-14, and analyses in particular Salvemini’s inter- 
pretation of it. Rass. Stor. del Risorgimento, xlvi. 

E. R. Rosen discusses in detail the parliamentary, extra-parliamentary and social, 
background to Italy’s entry into the war in 1915. (At the same time, a wide-ranging 
study of the policies of Giolitti and Salandra.) Hist. Zeitschr. clxxxvii. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


A. Verhulst discusses the historical geography of the coast of Flanders down to 
about 1200: important for settlement, waterways, and diking. Bijdr. voor geschiedenis 
der Ned. xiv. 
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Ch. Dereine traces the foundation (1083) and early history of the abbey of Afflighem 
(dioc. Cambrai) and its place among contemporary movements to the vita apostolica. 
Rev. d’hist. eccl. liv. 

R. van Uytven suggests that the monastic foundations in Brabant and the rise of 
municipal institutions in Brussels, Louvain and Antwerp in the time of Godfrey I, 
count of Louvain (1095-1139) give evidence of grandiose plans on his part for land- 
reclamation and the improvement of transport and commerce. Bijdr. voor geschiedenis 
der Ned. xiii. 

B. de Gaiffier studies the sources, diffusion and influence of the Life of St. Barbara 
by the fourteenth-century Augustinian hermit John of Weckerzecle, also called John of 
Louvain. Anal. Boll. lxxvii. 

A. M. van der Woude traces the history of the Netherlands revolt from the fall of 
Antwerp to the arrival of Leicester, a period insufficiently dealt with by historians, 
making some use of English and Dutch manuscript records. The financial difficulties 
made it impossible for the four contributing provinces to make provision for Leicester 
even on the inadequate scale of these years. The writer emphasizes the strength of the 
elements in the Netherlands which were favourable to an accommodation with Spain, 
and thus modifies the current over-simplification of the contrast between the policy of 
Queen Elizabeth and that of the northern provinces. (Two articles.) Bijdr. voor 
geschiedenis der Ned. xiv. 

M. Coens assembles some information about the seventeenth century Dutch jurist 
Cornelius Duyn and his manuscript collection, much of which now survives in Brussels. 
Anal. Boll. lxxvii. 

L. Ceyssens discusses the circumstances of the bull Ad sacram (16 Oct. 1656) 
directed against Jansen, and of its publication in the Netherlands. Rev. d’hist. eccl. liv. 

Dr. R. Reinsma prints with a short introduction, a lengthly, but on the whole not 
very revealing, autobiography of Jan Jacob Rochussen, Governor-General of the Dutch 
East Indies, 1845-51. Vers. van de Alg. Verg. van het Hist. Gen. te Utrecht, 73. 

Dr. L. de Jong makes an over-all assessment of the historical value of the reports 
of the parliamentary commission of inquiry into the policy of the Netherlands govern- 
ment during the years 1940-45. Ibid. 


Russia and Eastern Europe 


F. Halkin prints from Patmos MS. 179, of the twelfth to thirteenth centuries, a 
hitherto unknown life of Constantine, which he discusses. Anal. Boll. lxxvii. 

M. Ya. Syuzyumov discusses the dating of the establishment of feudalism in 
Byzantium, the role of the Slav invasions, and other ‘ unsolved questions ’ of Byzantine 
history. Voprosy istorii, no. 3. 

M. N. Tikhomirov discusses the origins of Christianity in Russia. History, xliv. 

F. Graus investigates the circumstances attending the origin of the Bohemian mon- 
archy. Voprosy istorii, no. 4. 

Academician M. N. Tikhomirov draws attention to the importance of tenth-century 
inscriptions in dating the development of writing in Russia, concluding with a plea for 
adequate preservation work on these monuments. Ibid. 

A. D. Stokes, seeking to explain the riddle why the Chronicle contains almost no 
information on the history of the Russian church between 988 and 1036, advances the 
stimulating theory that the evidence was deliberately suppressed because in these years 
the centre of Russian Christianity was at Pereyaslavl, a rival city to Kiev. Slav, & E. 
Europ. Rev., xxxvii. 

S. Trawkowski discusses the importance of Olbin, one of the suburbs of medieval 
Breslau. [Probably the chief commercial district of the city in the first half of the 
twelfth century]. Roczniki Dziejéw Spolecznych i Gospodarczych, xx. 

K. Tymieniecki discusses some general problems concerning the nature and origins 
of feudalism in Poland and in related Slavonic societies. Roczniki Historyczne, xxv. 

L. Spatling assembles the data for the life of cardinal Guido de Castro Ficeclo and 
his legation in Bohemia and Moravia. Mitteil. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, 
Ixvi. 

A. A, Zimin traces the origin of conditional tenure (pomestnoye viadeniye) of land to 
the twelfth century, and argues that its subsequent excension was due to its alleged 
economic advantages over full ownership—a highly debatable proposition on several 
counts. Voprosy istorii, no. 11. 
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K. Tymieniecki discusses the reviews of his valuable monograph on a category of 
medieval Polish peasants called ‘ Narocznicy’ (cf. ante, Ixxii, 360], explaining and 
further justifying his conclusions. Roczniki Historyczne, xxv. 

A. A. Kampman, in the translation of a lecture delivered before the Turkish 
Historical Society, gives a brief resumé of the distribution of Crusaders’ castles in the 
Near East, stressing their importance for the history of European architecture in the 
twelfth to thirteenth centuries, and proposing a geographical classification into eight 
groups. (In Turkish.) T.T.K. Belleten, xxiii. 

J. Walachowicz discusses salt rights in Western Pomerania up to 1295. At the 
beginning of the fifteenth century the church had lost control of the industry. Czaso- 
pismo Prawno-Historyczne, xi. 

H. Chlopocka discusses in great detail the statements made by witnesses at the 
successive trials (1320, 1339, 1422) of the dispute between Poland and the Teutonic 
Order. [Valuable information about the attitude of different types of witnesses and 
about the historical traditions then current in Poland.] Roczniki Historyczne, xxv. 

i. Hakki Uzungargili, the doyen of Turkish historians, gives a resumé of the informa- 
tion to be derived from the early Ottoman histories and the scant epigraphical and 
archival materials on Candarli Kara Halil Hayreddin Paga, the famous Grand Vezir of 
Murad I, resolving some of the contradictions in these sources and correcting various 
datings hitherto accepted. (In Turkish.) T.T.K. Belleten, xxii. 

M. Biskup reviews the beginning of the war between the Teutonic Order and Poland 
(1409-10). Publishes documents from the records of the Order. Kwartalnik 
Historyczny, Ixvi. 

S. Roman discusses the legal validity of the Czerwirisk privilege of 1422, argues in 
favour of its validity. Czasopismo Prawno-Historyczne, xi. 

H. Samsonowicz considers the economic activity of the Danzig merchant class in 
the fifteenth century. Profits invested in land. Kwartalnik Historyczny, lxvi. 

Halil Inalcik, in an article of fundamental importance for early Ottoman economic 
history, examines the various kinds of non-canonical taxes which are mentioned in the 
qanunnames as pertaining to the subject peoples of the Empire, Muslim and Christian, 
and, with constant reference to archival data, explains the meaning and application of 
many of the hitherto obscure terms to be met with in this context. (In Turkish.) 
T.T.K. Belleten, xxii. 

M. Andreyev shows convincingly that Fliofey’s epistles were addressed to Ivan III, 
not Ivan IV, and that his theory of ‘ Moscow the Third Rome’ was not an aggressive 
messianic doctrine but a cautious plea to the secular power to desist from arbitrary 
interference in the rights of the church. Slav. & E. Europ. Rev. xxxviii. 

I, A. Voronkov shows the importance of the inventories made in Great Poland 
between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries as a source on agrarian history. 
Voprosy istorii, no. 4. 

Peter Ratko§ reviews the malversation charges levelled against the Fugger-Thurzo 
company in Hungary in 1514 and, in the light of new Magyar and other sources, judges 
them well-founded. Ceskoslovensky asopis historicky, vii. 

M. Guboglu publishes the inscription commemorating the Ottoman conquest of 
Bender (Tighina on the Moldavian Dniester) in 1538 but, although making improve- 
ments on previous readings—notably as regards the date—still commits astonish- 
ing errors in transcription and translation. (In French.) Studia et Acta Orientalia 
(Bucarest), i. 

Josef Jandtek discusses Ferdinand I’s aims in abolishing the guilds in the royal 
towns of Bohemia after the abortive revolt of 1547. Concludes that, apart from the 
punishment and weakening of the towns, a subsidiary aim may have been a reorganiza- 
tion of trade. Reorganization did not materialize and guilds persisted in attenuated 
form. A hesitant argument. Ceskoslovensky tasopis historick, vii. 

P. Skwarczynski discusses the origin of the term ‘ pacta conventa’ which was bor- 
rowed from civil law but later acquired constitutional significance. Slav. & E. Europ. 
Rev., xxxvii. 

V. 1. Sergeyev establishes precise dates for Yermak’s expedition to Siberia (1579-82), 
and convincingly rebuts recent efforts to challenge the traditional view that the enter- 
prise owed more to private than to government initiative. Voprosy istorii, no. 1. 

Maurycy Horn deals with the struggle between the craftsmen and the masters in 
Lw6éw (1600-48). Emphasizes difficulties of co-operation among this cosmopolitan 
group. Kwartalnik Historyczny, lxvi. 
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V. 1. Koretsky provides interesting new data on the antecedents of the Bolotnikov 
rising; and R. V. Ovchinnikov emphasizes the continuity between successive stages 
inthe revolt. Voprosy istorii, nos. 3, 7. 

A. Choulguine examines the consequences of the treaty of Pereyaslav (1654) and the 
ultimate absorption by Russia of the Ukraine. Rev. Hist. ccxxii. 

V. 1. Buganov adduces new details on the ‘ copper revolt ’ of 1662, claiming that the 
rebels were five times more numerous than had hitherto been assumed. Voprosy 
istorii, no. $5. 

V. A. Alexandrov and E. V. Chistyakov contribute a useful account of Russian 
commercial policy in Siberia in the latter half of the seventeenth century and throw new 
light on the Russo-Chinese treaty of Nerchinsk. Ibid. 

L. Loewenson draws attention to a curious incident during Peter the Great’s visit 
to London (1698), when the tsar met the ‘ chymist and physician’ M. Stringer. Slav. 
& E. Europ. Rev. xxxvii. 

M. Burgess contributes a lively and instructive account of fairs, a characteristic 
feature of folk culture in 18th-century Russia. Ibid. xxxviiii. 

W. Majewski discusses the struggle of the Kurpiowie, the free peasants between the 
Narva and E. Prussia, against the Swedes during the Great Northern War. Kwartalnik 
Historyczny, lxvi. 

M. M. Alexandrescu-Dersca examines the protectionist and monopolist policies 
whereby the Ottoman Sultans sought to assure the grain supply of Constantinople, 
showing that the methods employed resulted in a decline of provincial agriculture and 
an influx of peasants from the country regions into the cities, a process which by the 
18th century produced a condition of self-perpetuating crisis throughout the Empire. 
(In French.) Studia et Acta Orientalia, i. 

N. M. Shepukova contributes a most useful summary of population shifts amongst 
the Russian peasantry between the 1st and 1oth reviziya. The proportion of private 
serfs reached its peak in 1794 (59.3 per cent), and then steadily declined to 46.9 per 
cent in 1858. Voprosy itsorii, no. 12. 

B. Kemp prints the diary of Sir. F. Dashwood, an English visitor to St Petersburg 
in 1733, containing information about the new capital and general conditions in Russia. 
Slav. & E. Europ. Rev., xxxviii. 

Grazyna Battruszajtys discusses Polish commercial companies in the eighteenth 
century. Government initiative, but no precise commercial law. Czasopismo Prawno- 
Historyczne, xi. 

G. G. Florescu considers the legal and juridical aspects of the Ottoman capitulations 
(Abatt-L sherif) granted to Moldavia and Wallachia, and concludes that, since they are 
often at variance with Ottoman conceptions of sovereignty and foreign relations, their 
texts must have suffered falsification at the hands of those anxious to provide an his- 
torical basis for the provinces’ claims to autonomy. (In French.) Studia et Acta 
Orientalia, i. 

M. S. Anderson discusses some forgotten privateering enterprises organized by 
Russian agents in the Mediterranean, 1788-91, notably those of Lambros Katzones. 
Mariner’s Mirror, 45. 

Yu. A. Sokolov breaks new ground: by describing the inauguration of diplomatic 
relations between Russia and the Tashkent khanate (1796). Voprosy istorii, no. 3. 

C. Luczak. ‘ Mining in Great Poland (Wielkopolska), 1815-1914.’ [An activity 
of secondary importance. Salt mines at Tnowroclaw the most developed.]} 
Dziejow Spolecznych 1 Gospodarczych, xx. 

S. Nawrocki. ‘ The growth of industrial activity in Great Poland (Wielkopolska), 
1830-1850.’ [Useful survey, based chiefly on unpublished Prussian government 
records.] Ibid. 

O. Crisp examines the situation of the State peasants before and after Kiselyov’s 
reforms: though relatively enlightened, these led to disappointingly little economic 
progress, chiefly owing to the deadweight of serfdom. Slav. & E. Europ. Rev. 
xxxvii. 

J. Vier published unedited letters of Dr. Carlos Davila to the Comtesse d’Agoult, 
1851-9, chiefly from Bucharest 1853-4 during the Russian invasion and occupation. 
Ann. de Bretagne, lxvi. 

Bekir Sitki Baykal examines, from the Ottoman viewpoint, the problem of the 
Holy Places which was to lead to the Crimean War, using documentary materials 
from still unpublished works by Ali Fuat Tiirkgeldi and Mustafa Kesbi Efendi, of 


Roczniki 
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which four from the latter are given in transcription. (In Turkish.) T.T.K. Belleten, 
xxii. 

Ya. I. Linkov summarizes in conventional terms the differences between Herzen 
and the revolutionaries of the cightecn-sixties (Chernyshevsky, &c.) on the eve of the 
Emancipation. Voprosy istorii, no. 6. 

L. Krusius-Ahrenberg sets out the course of Russo-Finnish relations against a 
broad background of international (particularly of Baltic and Scandinavian) politics, 
and traces the phases in the growth of Finnish nationalism, between 1809 (with the 
necessary background back to 1721) and 1865. (A masterly, singularly dispassionate 
study). Hist. Zeitschr., clxxxvii. 

Grégoire Alexinsky analyses the ideas of Socialist movements in Russia in and after 
the mid-nineteenth century. Rev. Hist. ccxxii. 

I. F. Gindin examines the industrial credit policy of Reutern and Bunge against 
the general background of relations between the government and private enterprise 
in Russia. Voprosy istorii, no. 5. 

Z. Stankiewicz discusses the Russian agrarian reform of 1864 in Congress Poland. 
Claims that the Russian administration did not obtain the full confidence of the peasants. 
Kwartalnik Historyczny, Ixvi. 

A. V. Pyaskovsky, following up the Tashkent historical congress of May 1959, at 
which a modification was made in the Party line on this long-contested issue, attempts 
a more realistic assessment of the positive and negative consequences of the annexation 
by Russia of the Central Asian khanates. A welcome corrective to Stalinist rigidity. 
Voprosy istorii, No. 8. 

V. V. Shirokova goes a stage further in the cautious rehabilitation of Narodnaya 
Volya after its denigration ‘during the ninteen-thirties and nineteen-forties’ (é.¢. 
under Stalin). Ibid. 

S. 1. Samoylov claims that the Rumanian army and people warmly welcomed their 
Russian ‘ liberators ’ in the Balkan campaign of 1877-8. Ibid. No. 2. 

I, Avakumovic recalls an official publication of 1890 containing statistical data on 
the background of members of the revolutionary movement during the years 1878-87. 
American Slavic & E. Europ. Rev. 18. 

Fevziye A. Tansel publishes various articles and letters by Namk Kemal, connected 
with this great ninteenth-century writer and reformer’s efforts to prevent Crete, 
Rhodes, Chios and other islands being lost by the Ottomans to Greece. (In Turkish.) 
T.T.K. Belleten, xxii. 

A. Jezierski compares the distribution of land between small and large landholders 
and the size of the internal market in different parts of Poland before the first world war. 
[Based on elaborate statistical methods. The relationship between the size of internal 
(peasant) market and industrial ee unexpectedly complex.] Roczniki 
Dziejow Spolecznych I Gospodarczych, xx 

Jaroslav César and Bohumil Cerny trace the political ascent of the Agrarian Pasty 
from small beginnings in the Bohemia of the ‘nineties to near dominance in the 
Czechoslovakia of the ’thirties. Story fairly sound, footnotes very full, ideological 
analysis disappointingly superficial. Cidhedoeiaahe fasopis historick¥, vii. 

L. 1. Strakhovsky puts the case for P. A. Stolypin as a progressive liberal statesman, 
laying the blame for his failures upon Nicholas II. Slav. & E. Europ. Rev., xxxvii. 

Hikmet Bayur reviews the decade of the Second Constitution in Turkey (1908-18), 
weighing the successes and failures of the Committee of Union and Progress, and con- 
cluding that, although they brought about the final destruction of the Ottoman Empire 
with their disastrous military adventures, at the same time they prepared the way for the 
Turkish Republic of today. (In Turkish.) T.T.K. Belleten, xxii. 

Academician I. I. Mints outlines afresh, on the basis of recently published docu- 
mentary materials, the course of the labour movement during the first World War. 
Voprosy istorii, Nos. 11, 12. 

A. Sh. Strazhas investigates conditions in Lithuania during the first World War 
and describes the growth of resistance to German occupation. Ibid. No. 10. 

V. 1, Salov angrily seeks to rebut recent criticism by West German writers of Bol- 
shevik policy in the first months of the revolution, before Lenin’s return to Russia. 
Voprosy istorii, No. 8. Other studies of the revolutionary period deal with the develop- 
ment of the labour movement between March and June 1917 (No. 2); the state of 
business enterprise under the Provisional Government (No. 9); events in Moldavia 
after October (No. 7); the civil war in Latvia (No. 1); the development of the Party 
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in White Russia (No. 1); the struggle against Ukrainian nationalism in 1919 (No. 1); 
and the 8th Party congress (No. 4). 

V. K. Popov deals harshly with another Soviet historian’s attempt to revise the 
Stalinist stereotype of the United States as primarily responsible for the Allied interven- 
tion in the Russian civil war. Ibid. No. 1. 

I. A. Khrenov describes from an orthodox Communist viewpoint the history of the 
Party in Poland between 1918 and 1923. Ibid. No. 6. 

D. Warriner demonstrates the clement of continuity in peasant problems and policies 
in pre-war and post-war Yugoslavia, points to the great regional diversity in types of 
agrarian structure, and condemns the abstract thinking by urban intellectuals which 
led to the unsuccessful experiment of collectivization. Slav. & E. Europ. Rev. xxxviii. 

F, Altay publishes the evidence and the reports submitted by the military court set 
up in October 1920 to investigate the inactivity of the local Turkish commanders at the 
time of the Greek occupation of Izmir on 15 May 1919, when the Turkish population 
was allowed to suffer humiliation and persecution. T.T.T. Belleten, xxii. 

Dr. Afetinan publishes some further personal recollections of Atatiirk’s table-talk 
and gives extracts from a speech delivered by him in Izmir in February 1923 to the 
Turkish Economic Congress, in which are presented some of the leader’s views on 
democracy and economic policy. T.T.K. Belleten, xxii. 

J. Szpunar, ‘ Polish finances during the economic crisis of 1929-33’. [Government 
policies dominated by budgetary preoccupations and tending to aggravate the economic 
difficulties.] Roczniki Dziejow Spolecznych i Gospodarczych, xx. 

A. A. Shevyakov describes the Rumanian Communist Party’s policy and achieve- 
ments during the years 1939-41. Voprosy istorii, No. 8. 

A. M. Sinitsin provides data on voluntary contributions by Soviet citizens to help 
the war effort in 1941-2. Ibid. No. 1. 

V. E. Illevitsky reviews the work of the ‘ juridical school’ in nineteenth-century 
Russian historiography (in which he includes S. M. Solovyov), and argues that they 
were more reactionary than Soviet writers had previously assumed. Ibid. No. 5. 

V. T. Pashuto lists and comments on the works of the Polish historian H. 
Lowmianski. Ibid. No. 10. 

R. Wittram, in a general survey of Russian imperialism, warns against the danger of 
exaggerating the continuity of ‘ imperialistic’ aims (¢.g. in Asia or the Dardanelles), 
also against exaggerating the authoritarian element in Russian history. Hist. Zeitsebr. 
clxxxvii. 


Scandinavia 


A. Ya. Gurevich strains all the evidence in an endeavour to prove the existence of 
* feudalism ’ (in the Marxist sense) in medieval Norway. Voprosy istorii, No. 2. 

Chr. B, Graversen subjects to critical examination the estimations made by Svend 
Aakjaer and Sture Bolin in their works on King Valdemar’s rent rolls concerning the 
value of butter and honey in Halland. Historisk Tidsskrift, v. 

C. A. Christensen discusses in a closely argued article the part played by Valdemar 
Atterdag’s councillor Stig Andersen in the sale of Estonia by Denmark to the Teutonic 
Order. Historisk Tidsskrift, v. 

Erik M@ller examines in the light of hitherto unexplored British and Danish sources 
the attitude of Prince Christian of Denmark towards the candidature of his son Vilhelm 
for the Greek throne. Historisk Tidsskrift, v. 

J. Boisen Schmidt explains Carl Scheel-Plessen’s conduct during the Holstein crisis 


of 1864 and seeks to defend him against accusations of treachery. Historisk Tidsskrift, 
v. 


Spain and Portugal 


G. Gaillard discusses the artistic features of the Portico de la Gloria of the Cathedral 
of St. James of Compostella. Cahiers de Civ. Méd. i. 

M. Cocheril proves that ep. 308 of St. Bernard to Afonso Henriques is a forgery 
and exposes the legendary basis of the saint’s connection with Portugal and the non- 
existence of the Blessed Pedro Afonso. Rev. hist. eccl. liv. 

M. de Riquer describes the flourishing of Provencal troubadour literature at the 
court of Alphonso II of Aragon and its political significance in Alphonso’s attempt to 
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establish a dominion bridging the Pyrenees. It also provoked 2 literary counter-attack, 
and the political background of verses against Alphonso by Bertrand de Born and others 
is discussed. Cah. de Civ. Méd., ii. 

F. Mauro brings together much valuable technical detail about naval shipbuilding 
in Portugal and Brazil, while admitting the unsatisfactory state of our knowledge 
Rev, d’bist. mod. et contemp. vi. 

V. Frankl analyses the ideas of Jiménez de Quesada in his book ‘ Antijovio’ 
(written from the Spanish point of view against the Italian humanist and critic of Charles 
V, Paolo Giovio). Mitteil. d. Inst. f. ésterr. Geschichtsforschung, Ixvi. 

Gabriel Jackson gives a balanced survey of Spanish history 1931-3. Am. Hist. Rev. 
lxiv. 
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The Literary Art of 
Edward Gibbon 
Harold L. Bond 


pliment most resders will pay this admirable 
book is to return to Gibbon for themselves.’ 


SCOTSMAN 218, net 


Fluctuations in Trade, 
Industry, and Finance 


A STUDY OF BRITISH ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 1850-1860 


¥. R. T. Hughes 


*Through a careful examination of the avail- 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


English Manuscripts 
in the Century after 
the Norman Conquest 


tions from books, charters in book-hand, the 
mortuary role of Abbot Vitalis of Savigny, 
and the episcopal professions preserved at 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

35. net 


Government and > 


Parliament 
A SURVEY FROM THE INSIDE 


Herbert Morrison 


‘Six years have not impaired the usefulness, 
nor the liveliness, of this introduction to the 
complexities of cabinet procedure, of monarchy, 
of party organization, of Commons and Lords, 
of the legislative programme in action. . . . His 
wide range of parliamentary and political 
experience serves him and his readers well.’ 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Second edition 30s. net 


Britain in the 
Pacific Islands 


W. P. Morrell 


The relations of Great Britain with the peoples 
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